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Introduction 


This book is a tribute of gratitude to certain authors who have, at one 
time or another during my life, made me laugh. 

Laughing comes easy to some people and hard to others, but to any- 
one at all it is—when you come to think of it—a remarkable experi- 
ence to be “made to laugh.” It is as if some benign, beautiful convul- 
sion had seized you, shaken you from the outside, and left you perhaps 
a little wondering why you had been so undignified as to let out that 
sudden hoot of joy so unpopular with other people in a public con- 
veyance, or give way to the whole-hearted merriment in which the 
self-conscious are so afraid to indulge. But when something in a book 
has produced that effect, you keep a memory of it, be it ever so faint, 
and go back to the book when you can, knowing that it can be de- 
pended on for a repeat performance. Many of us keep a comfortable 
corner in the bookcase for something we know will send us to sleep 
smiling. Some of the following stories came from such a bookshelf of 
my own; they were the nucleus of this collection. 

It is one that does not try to be chronological nor historical nor 
anything so serious; still less does it try to represent “the best humor- 
ous stories.” The choice has had little to do with the story’s youth or 
age; some are of today, some are included because I have laughed 
over them for a long time and did so in the first place because my 
father did—or my grandfather. That other people may have done so 
for several generations, and still do, only goes to prove that honest 
laughter is a property and anything that goes to produce it is treasured 
for a long time. 

Of course tastes in humor change. American humor in particular 
has gone through phases—such as that of the cruel practical joke— 
that are now interesting chiefly to the historian and the psychologist. 
So the old-timers scattered through this book are only those that some 
folks today—as the Reader’s Guide has reason to know—still find 


good for a laugh, or at least a hearty smile. Yes, even young people. 
vii 
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This brings me to the purpose and purview of The Home Book of 
Laughter: it is for the whole family. People used to say of a book that 
it “could be read aloud in the family circle.” If anybody does that 
now, this book could be so used. If nobody does, it may be left con- 
venient to the hand of any member of the family, old or young: there 
are plenty of chuckles in it and some hearty laughter, but not a single 
snicker. Also, to get into this collection, stories had to have literary 
merit. With the air-waves open to any humorist whether he can write 
or not, we might as well reserve print for those who can. Nothing 
printed dies out sooner than a cheap and shoddy piece of humor: 
nothing in literature calls for more careful workmanship than these 
bright pieces that seem so easy to do. 

I have made no attempt to cover the globe with examples of national 
fun, nor, in confining choice to those in the English language, to 
divide the humor of the English-speaking nations. There, as elsewhere 
in literature, we have a common heritage and draw today upon a com- 
mon stock. Will Cuppy has as large an audience in England —which 
he has never visited—as he has here, and though all six of E. F. Ben- 
son's peerless “Queen Lucia” novels are out of print, stray copies are 
just as passionately sought for and snapped up by American “Lucia- 
phils” as they are by members of that unofficial society in England. 

So— what are we waiting for, when all this laughter is waiting? Let's 
be getting on with it... 
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JAMES THURBER 


Every now and then somebody sets out to show that James Thurber 
is called a humorist because nobody can manage to discover just what 
to call him. How indeed can one label a genius that draws on fantasy 
as well as sociology, philosophy as well as wit, and can at one and the. 
same moment see deep into the nature of things and regard them with 
the wide eyes of wondering childhood? But why label his writings—or 
his drawings—at all? Shut them up in a pigeonhole and they would 
have claustrophobia. Put them together in one big book, like The 
Thurber Carnival, and they will explain themselves, each other, and, 
in a measure, their creator. 

To call the Thurbers of Columbus, Ohio, an unusual family is to 
give a distinguished example of meiosis. Probably they lost nothing of 
their wild allure in his telling about it—as in the adjoining selection— 
but he must have had something remarkable to work on. In boyhood 
an accident cost him the sight of an eye, and that of the other has in- 
volved lifelong effort to maintain. He gave himself six years to graduate 
at Ohio State, one of the extras to read and the other at war, came out 
in 1919 and became a newspaper man in his home town. That led to 
the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune and he lived in Paris till 1926. 
When he came back he was for a while editor of The New Yorker, then 
in its Talk of the Town department, and then off the staff but still a 
regular contributor. His play (with Elliott Nugent), The Male Animal, 
was an all-round success. He seems never to do anything twice alike but 
you can tella Thurber story from any twenty lines without a signature: 
it has something—and something to say. So have his drawings, whether 
the perplexities of “The Seal in the Bedroom” or the prescience of 
“The Last Flower.” 





by JAMES THURBER 


SUPPOSE that the high-water mark of my youth in Columbus, 

Ohio, was the night the bed fell on my father. It makes a better reci- 
tation (unless, as some friends of mine have said, one has heard it five or’ 
six times) than it does a piece of writing, for it is almost necessary to 
throw furniture around, shake doors, and bark like a dog, to lend the 
proper atmosphere and verisimilitude to what is admittedly a some- 
what incredible tale. Still, it did take place. 

It happened, then, that my father had decided to sleep in the at- 
tic one night, to be away where he could think. My mother opposed 
the notion strongly because, she said, the old wooden bed up there 
was unsafe: it was wobbly and the heavy headboard would crash down 
on father’s head in case the bed fell, and kill him. There was no dis- 
suading him, however, and at a quarter past ten he closed the attic 
door behind him and went up the narrow twisting stairs. We later 
heard ominous creakings as he crawled into bed. Grandfather, who 
usually slept in the attic bed when he was with us, had disappeared 
some days before. (On these occasions he was usually gone six or eight 
days and returned growling and out of temper, with the news that 
the federal Union was run by a passel of blockheads and that the Army 
of the Potomac didn’t have any more chance than a fiddler’s bitch.) 

We had visiting us at this time a nervous first cousin of mine named 
Briggs Beall, who believed that he was likely to cease breathing when 
he was asleep. It was his feeling that if he were not awakened every 
hour during the night, he might die of suffocation. He had been ac- 
customed to setting an alarm clock to ring at intervals until morning, 
but I persuaded him to abandon this. He slept in my room and I told 
him that I was such a light sleeper that if anybody quit breathing in 
the same room with me, I would wake instantly. He tested me the first 
night—which I had suspected he would—by holding his breath after 
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my regular breathing had convinced him I was asleep. I was not 
asleep, however, and called to him. This seemed to allay his fears a 
little, but he took the precaution of putting a glass of spirits of 
camphor ona little table at the head of his bed. In case I didn’t arouse 
him until he was almost gone, he said, he would sniff the camphor, 
a powerful reviver. Briggs was not the only member of his family who 
had his crotchets. Old Aunt Melissa Beall (who could whistle like a 
man, with two fingers in her mouth) suffered under the premonition 
that she was destined to die on South High Street, because she had 
been born on South High Street and married on South High Street. 
Then there was Aunt Sarah Shoaf, who never went to bed at night 
without the fear that a burglar was going to get in and blow chloro- 
form under her door through a tube. To avert this calamity—for she 
was in greater dread of anesthetics than of losing her household goods 
—she always piled her money, silverware, and other valuables in a 
neat stack just outside her bedroom, with a note reading: “This is all 
I have. Please take it and do not use your chloroform, as this is all I 
have.” Aunt Gracie Shoaf also had a burglar phobia, but she met it 
with more fortitude. She was confident that burglars had been getting 
into her house every night for forty years. The fact that she never 
missed anything was to her no proof to the contrary. She always 
claimed that she scared them off before they could take anything, by 
throwing shoes down the hallway. When she went to bed she piled, 
where she could get at them handily, all the shoes there were about 
her house. Five minutes after she had turned off the light, she would 
sit up in bed and say “Hark!” Her husband, who had learned to ignore 
the whole situation as long ago as 1903, would either be sound asleep 
or pretend to be sound asleep. In either case he would not respond 
to her tugging and pulling, so that presently she would arise, tiptoe 
to the door, open it slightly and heave a shoe down the hall in one 
direction and its mate down the hall in the other direction. Some. 
nights she threw them all, some nights only a couple of pair. 


But I am straying from the remarkable incidents that took place 
during the night that the bed fell on father. By midnight we were 
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all in bed. The layout of the rooms and the disposition of their occu- 
pants is important to an understanding of what later occurred. In 
the front room upstairs (just under father’s attic bedroom) were my 
mother and my brother Herman, who sometimes sang in his sleep, 
usually “Marching Through Georgia” or “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” Briggs Beall and myself were in a room adjoining this one. 
My brother Roy was in a room across the hall from ours. Our bull 
- terrier, Rex, slept in the hall. 

My bed was an army cot, one of those affairs which are made wide 
enough to sleep on comfortably only by putting up, flat with the 
middle section, the two sides which ordinarily hang down like the 
sideboards of a drop-leaf table. When these sides are up, it is perilous 
to roll too far toward the edge, for then the cot is likely to tip com- 
pletely over, bringing the whole bed down on top of one with a 
tremendous banging crash. This, in fact, is precisely what happened, 
about two o’clock in the morning. (It was my mother who, in recalling 
the scene later, first referred to it as “the night the bed fell on your 
father.”) 

Always a deep sleeper, slow to arouse (1 had lied to Briggs), 1 was 
at first unconscious of what had happened when the iron cot rolled 
me onto the floor and toppled over on me. It left me still warmly 
bundled up and unhurt, for the bed rested above me like a canopy. 
Hence I did not wake up, only reached the edge of consciousness and 
went back. The racket, however, instantly awakened my mother, in 
the next room, who came to the immediate conclusion that her worst 
dread was realized: the big wooden bed upstairs had fallen on father. 
She therefore screamed, “Let's go to your poor father!” It was this 
shout, rather than the noise of my cot falling, that awakened my 
brother Herman, in the same room with her. He thought that mother 
had become, for no apparent reason, hysterical. “You're all right, 
mamma!” he shouted, trying to calm her. They exchanged shout for 
shout for perhaps ten seconds: “Let's go to your poor father!” and 
“You're all right!” That woke up Briggs. By this time I was conscious 
of what was going on, in a vague way, but did not yet realize that 1 
was under my bed instead of on it. Briggs, awakening in the midst of 
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loud shouts of fear and apprehension, came to the quick conclusion 
that he was suffocating and that we were all trying to “bring him out.” 
With a low moan, he grasped the glass of camphor at the head of his 
bed and instead of sniffing it poured it over himself. The room reeked 
of camphor. “Ugf, ahfg!” choked Briggs, like a drowning man, for 
he had almost succeeded in stopping his breath under the deluge of 
pungent spirits. He leaped out of bed and groped toward the open 
window, but he came up against one that was closed. With his hand, 

he beat out the glass, and I could hear it crash and tinkle in the alley- 
- way below. It was at this juncture that I, in trying to get up, had the 
uncanny sensation of feeling my bed above me! Foggy with sleep, I 
now suspected, in my turn, that the whole uproar was being made 
in a frantic endeavor to extricate me from what must be an unheard-of 
and perilous situation. “Get me out of this!” I bawled. “Get me out!” 
I think I had the nightmarish belief that I was entombed in a mine. 
“Gugh!” gasped Briggs, floundering in his camphor. 

By this time my mother, still shouting, pursued by Herman, still 
shouting, was trying to open the door to the attic, in order to go up 
and get my father’s body out of the wreckage. The door was stuck, 
however, and wouldn't yield. Her frantic pulls on it only added to 
the general banging and confusion. Roy and the dog were now up, 
the one shouting questions, the other barking. 

Father, farthest away and soundest sleeper of all, had by this time 
been awakened by the battering on the attic door. He decided that 
the house was on fire. “I’m coming, I’m coming!” he wailed in a slow, 
sleepy voice—it took him many minutes to regain full consciousness. 
My mother, still believing he was caught under the bed, detected in 
his “I’m coming!” the mournful, resigned note of one who is pre- 
paring to meet his Maker. “He’s dying!” she shouted. 

“Tm all right!” Briggs yelled, to reassure her. “I’m all right!” He 
still believed that it was his own closeness to death that was worrying 
mother. I found at last the light switch in my room, unlocked the door, 
and Briggs and I joined the others at the attic door. The dog, who 
never did like Briggs, jumped for him—assuming that he was the cul- 
prit in whatever was going on—and Roy had to throw Rex and hold 
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him. We could hear father crawling out of bed upstairs. Roy pulled 
the attic door open, with a mighty jerk, and father came down the 
stairs, sleepy and irritable but safe and sound. My mother began to 
weep when she saw him. Rex began to howl. “What in the name of 
heaven is going on here?” asked father. 

The situation was finally put together like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle. 
Father caught a cold from prowling around in his bare feet but 
there were no other bad results. “I'm glad,” said mother, who always 
looked on the bright side of things, “that your grandfather wasn't 
here.” 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


(1869-1944) 


Stephen Leacock once said something about humor, and his attitude 
toward writing it, so true it goes far to reveal the reasons for both his 
wide audience and their friendliness: 

“Many of my friends are under the impression that I write humorous 
nothings in idle moments, when the wearied brain is unable to perform 
the serious labors of the economist. My own experience is exactly the 
other way. The writing of solid, instructive stuff, fortified by facts and 
figures, is easy enough. But to write something out of one’s own mind, 
worth reading for its own sake, is an arduous contrivance, only to be 
achieved in fortunate moments, few and far between. Personally I 
would rather have written Alice in Wonderland than the whole Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.” 

Ever since the nineties he had, in the midst of his academic duties, 
those fortunate moments when, having written something out of his 
own mind, he could feel the honorable pride of one who knew it was 
worth reading for its own sake. It may have had its influence on the 
steady continuance, through one war and well into another, of an 
imperturbable good humor that made him a sheet anchor for the de- 
pressed and drifting. 

Born in England, living and writing in Canada, thoroughly familiar 
with the United States, he has not only shown each one to the other but 
to itself, after a manner particularly fortunate. Without “making fun 
of” whatever he wrote about, he lighted up its funny side with common 
sense, contagious enjoyment of the ridiculous and essential kind- 
heartedness—and to do this is one way of showing a country at tts best. 

We have of him as yet no formal biography, but two published works 
provide unusual source material for one. When a posthumous volume 
of his essays appeared as Last Leaves, in 1945, his niece, Barbara 
Nimmo, who lived in his house and was his secretary, prefaced it from 
personal experience. “It was a bit like living beside a volcano,” she 
says; “there was nothing dull or routine in life.” A single sentence 
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seldom brings a man more clearly to anyone who knew him, or even 
only met him, during his long, rich life. The earlier stages of this life 
he himself brings back with like clarity in what was to have been the 
first part of an autobiography. Published in 1946 as The Boy I Left 
Behind Me, it goes from the family life, surroundings and background 
of his childhood in England, where he was born in Hampshire in 1869. 
He was brought to Canada in 1876, when his parents began farming in 
Ontario. He was educated at Upper Canada College, Toronto— where 
he was later to teach and acquire a profound sympathy for school- 
teachers—and at the University of Toronto. In 1899 he entered the 
University of Chicago, was appointed to a fellowship in political econ- 
omy, and became first a lecturer in this field at McGill and then its 
department head and the author of works in this field in which, accord- 
ing to competent critics, encyclopedic knowledge was brought to the 
test of common sense. When he had published his Elements of Political 
Economy he gathered his newspaper and magazine sketches together 
and sent them to the same publisher, who thought he had lost his mind. 
So he printed them himself and sold 3000 copies in two months; John 
Lane read the book on a steamer going back to London, cabled an 
offer to publish Literary Lapses and did so in rgro. Stephen Leacock 
tried his hand at biography on subjects as diverse as Charles Dickens, 
Mark Twain and Abraham Lincoln. But above all he gave the English- 
speaking world a steady supply of books, providing an unfailing source 
of honest, healthy, intelligent merriment. Their very names—Win- 
some Winnie, Frenzied Fiction, The Garden of Folly, Over the Foot- 
lights, Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, names taken at random 
and not in chronological order—call up happy memories of having 
read them and an irresistible desire to read them again. It is quite safe 
to do so; their flavor is not impaired by time. Nonsense Novels, for 
instance, came out in rgrr, but it is still unsafe to read these peerless 
parodies in a public conveyance where sudden hoots of laughter cause 
one to be eyed askance. For one might describe all these books by the 
title of one of his lesser works, as made up of “happy stories just to 
laugh at.” 

Stephen Leacock had what the old French carol calls bonté ad- 
mirable; he was kind at heart. 


MY FINANCIAL CAREER 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


wickets rattle me; the sight of money rattles me; everything 
rattles me. 

The moment I cross the threshold of a bank and attempt to transact 
business there, I become an irresponsible idiot. 

I knew this beforehand, but my salary had been raised to fifty 
dollars a month and I felt that the bank was the only place for it. 

So I shambled in and looked timidly round at the clerks. I had an 
idea that a person about to open an account must needs consult the 
manager. 

I went up to a wicket marked “Accountant.” The accountant was 
a tall, cool devil. The very sight of him rattled me. My voice was 
sepulchral. 

“Can I see the manager?” I said, and added solemnly, “alone.” I 
don’t know why I said “alone.” 

“Certainly,” said the accountant, and fetched him. 

The manager was a grave, calm man. I held my fifty-six dollars 
clutched in a crumpled ball in my pocket. 

“Are you the manager?” I said. God knows I didn’t doubt it. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Can I see you,” I asked, “alone?” I didn’t want to say “alone” again, 
but without it the thing seemed self-evident. 

The manager looked at me in some alarm. He felt that I had an 
awful secret to reveal. 

“Come in here,” he said, and led the way to a private room. He 
turned the key in the lock. 

“We are safe from interruption here,” he said; “sit down.” 

We both sat down and looked at each other. I found no voice to 
speak. 


Wi via I go into a bank, I get rattled. The clerks rattle me; the 
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“You are one of Pinkerton's men, I presum&” he said. 

He had gathered from my mysterious manner that I wasa detective. 
I knew what he was thinking, and it made me worse. 

“No, not from Pinkerton's,” I said, seeming to imply that I came | 
from a rival agency. 

“To tell the truth,” dy went on, as if I had been prompted to lie» 
about it, “I am not a defective at all. I have come to open an account. ~ 
I intend to keep all my money in this bank.” 

The manager looked relieved, but still serious; he concluded now * 
that I was a son of Baron Rothschild or a young Gould. 

“A large account, I suppose,” he said. 

“Fairly large,” I whispered. “I propose to deposit fifty-six dollars 
now and fifty dollars a month regularly.” 

The manager got up and opened the door. He called to the ac- 
countant. 

“Mr. Montgomery,” he said unkindly loud, “this gentleman is 
opening an account, he will deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.” 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at the side of the room. 

“Good morning,” 1 said, and stepped into the safe. 

“Come out,” said the manager coldly, and showed me the other 
way. 

I went up to the accountant's wicket and poked the ball of money 
at him with a quick convulsive movement as if I were doing a con- 
juring trick. 

My face was ghastly pale. 

“Here,” I said, “deposit it.” The tone of the words seemed to mean, 
“Let us do this painful thing while the fit is on us.” 

He took the money and gave it to another clerk. 

He made me write the sum on a slip and sign my name in a book. 
I no longer knew what I was doing. The bank swam before my eyes. 

“Is it deposited?” I asked in a hollow, vibrating voice. y 

“It is,” said the accountant. d 

“Then I want to draw a check.” 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it for present use. Someone 
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gave me a check-boök through a wicket and someone else began 
telling me how to write it out. The people in the bank had the im- 
pression that I was an invalid millionaire. I wrote something on the 
check and thrust it in at the clerk. He looked at it. 

“What! are you drawing it all out again?” he asked in surprise. 
Then I realized that I had written fifty-sixginstead of six. I was too 
far gone to reason now. I had a feeling thatyt was impossible to ex- 
plain the thing. All the clerks had stopped writing to look at me. | 

Reckless with misery, I made a plunge. 

“Yes, the whole thing.” 

“You withdraw your money from the bank?” 

“Every cent of it.” ' 

“Are you not going to deposit any more?” said the clerk, astonished. 

“Never.” 

An idiot hope struck me that they might think something had in- 
sulted me while I was writing the-check and that I had changed my 
mind. I made a wretched attempt to look like a man with a fearfully 
quick temper. 

The clerk prepared to pay the money. 

“How will you have it?” he said. 

“What?” 

“How will you have it?” 

“Oh”—I caught his meaning and answered without even trying 
to think— "in fifties.” 

He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. 

“And the six?” he asked dryly. 

“In sixes,” I said. 

He gave it me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind me, I caught the echo of a roar of 
laughter that went up to the ceiling of the bank. Since then I bank 
no more. I keep my money in cash in my trousers pocket and my sav- 
ings imsilver dollars in a sock. 


GERTRUDE THE GOVERNESS: OR SIMPLE SEVENTEEN 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters: 
There are no Previous Chapters. 


T WAS a wild and stormy night on the West Coast of Scotland. 

This, however, is immaterial to the present story, as the scene 

is not laid in the West of Scotland. For the matter of that the weather 
was just as bad on the East Coast of Ireland. 

But the scene of this narrative is laid in the South of England and 
takes place in and around Knotacentinum Towers (pronounced as if 
written Nosham Taws), the seat of Lord Knotacent (pronounced as if 
written Nosh). 

But it is not necessary to pronounce either of these names in read- 
ing them. 

Nosham Taws was a typical English home. The main part of the 
house was an Elizabethan structure of warm red brick, while the elder 
portion, of which the Earl was inordinately proud, still showed the 
outlines of a Norman Keep, to which had been added a Lancastrian 
Jail and a Plantagenet Orphan Asylum. From the house in all direc- 
tions stretched magnificent woodland and park with oaks and elms of 
immemorial antiquity, while nearer the house stood raspberry bushes 
and geranium plants which had been set out by the Crusaders. 

About the grand old mansion the air was loud with the chirping of 
thrushes, the cawing of partridges and the clear sweet note of the 
rook, while deer, antelope and other quadrupeds strutted about the 
lawn so tame as to eat off the sun-dial. In fact, the place was a regular 
menagerie. 

From the house downwards through the park stretched a beautiful 
broad avenue laid out by Henry VII. 

Lord Nosh stood upon the hearthrug of the library. Trained diplo- 
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mat and statesman as he was, his stern aristocratic face was upside 
down with fury. 

“Boy,” he said, “you shall marry this girl or I disinherit you. You 
are no son of mine.” 

Young Lord Ronald, erect before him, flung back a glance as de- 
fiant as his own. 

“I defy you,” he said. “Henceforth you are no father of mine. I will 
get another. I will marry none but a woman I can love. This girl that 
we have never seen—” 

“Fool,” said the Earl, “would you throw aside our estate and name 
of a thousand years? The girl, I am told, is beautiful; her aunt is will- 
ing; they are French; pah! they understand such things in France.” 

“But your reason—” 

“I give no reason,” said the Earl. “Listen, Ronald, I give one month. 
For that time you remain here. If at the end of it you refuse me, I cut 
you off with a shilling.” 

Lord Ronald said nothing; he flung himself from the room, flung 
himself upon his horse and rode madly off in all directions. q 

As the door of the library closed upon Ronald the Earl sank into a 
Chair. His face changed. It was no longer that of the haughty noble- 
man, but of the hunted criminal. “He must marry the girl,” he mut- 
tered. “Soon she will know all. Tutchemoff has escaped from Siberia. 
He knows and will tell. The whole of the mines pass to her, this 
property with it, and I—but enough.” He rose, walked to the side- 
board, drained a dipper full of gin and bitters, and became again a 
high-bred English gentleman. 

It was at this moment that a high dogcart, driven by a groom in the 
livery of Earl Nosh, might have been seen entering the avenue of 
Nosham Taws. Beside him sat a young girl, scarce more than a child, 
in fact not nearly so big as the groom. 

The apple-pie hat which she wore, surmounted with black willow 
plumes, concealed from view a face so face-like in its appearance as to 
be positively facial. 

It was—need we say it—-Gertrude the Governess, who was this day 
to enter upon her duties at Nosham Taws. 
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At the same time that the dogcart entered the avenue at one end 
there might have been seen riding down it from the other a tall young 
man, whose long, aristocratic face proclaimed his birth and who was 
mounted upon a horse with a face even longer than his own. 

And who is this tall young man who draws nearer to Gertrude with 
every revolution of the horse? Ah, who, indeed? Ah, who, who? I 
wonder if any of my readers could guess that this was none other than 
Lord Ronald. 

The two were destined to meet. Nearer and nearer they came. And 
then still nearer. Then for one brief moment they met. As they passed 
Gertrude raised her head and directed towards the young nobleman 
two eyes so eye-like in their expression as to be absolutely circular, 
while Lord Ronald directed towards the occupant of the dogcart a 
gaze so gaze-like that nothing but a gazelle, or a gas-pipe, could have 

~emulated its intensity. 

Was this the dawn of love? Wait and see. Do not spoil the story. 

Let us speak of Gertrude. Gertrude De-Mongmorenci McFiggin 
had known neither father nor mother. They had both died years be- 
fore she was born. Of her mother she knew nothing, save that she was 
French, was extremely beautiful, and that all her ancestors and even 
her business acquaintances had perished in the Revolution. 

Yet Gertrude cherished the memory of her parents. On her breast 
the girl wore a locket in which was enshrined a miniature of her 
mother, while down her neck inside at the back hung a daguerreotype 
of her father. She carried a portrait of her grandmother up her sleeve 
and had pictures of her cousins tucked inside her boot, while beneath 
her—but enough, quite enough. 

Of her father Gertrude knew even less. That he was a high-born 
English gentleman who had lived as a wanderer in.many lands, this 
was all she knew. His only legacy to Gertrude had been a Russian 
grammar, a Roumanian phrase-book, a theodolite, and a work on min- 
ing engineering. 

From her earliest infancy Gertrude had been brought up by her 
aunt. Her aunt had carefully instructed her in Christian principles. 
She had also taught her Mohammedanism to make sure. 
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When Gertrude was seventeen her aunt had died of hydrophobia. 

The circumstances were mysterious. There had called upon her 
that day a strange bearded man in the costume of the Russians. After 
he had left, Gertrude had found her aunt in a syncope from which she 
passed into an apostrophe and never recovered. 

To avoid scandal it was called hydrophobia. Gertrude was thus 
thrown upon the world. What to do? That was the problem that con- 
fronted her, l 

It was while musing one day upon her fate that Gertrude’s eye was 
struck with an advertisement. 

“Wanted a governess; must possess a knowledge of French, Italian, 
Russian, and Roumanian, Music, and Mining Engineering, Salary 
£1, 4 shillings and 4 pence halfpenny per annum. Apply between half- 
past eleven and twenty-five minutes to twelve at No. 41 A Decimal 
Six, Belgravia Terrace. The Countess of Nosh.” 

Gertrude was a girl of great natural quickness of apprehension, 
and she had not pondered over this announcement more than half an 
hour before she was struck with the extraordinary coincidence be- 
tween the list of items desired and the things that she herself knew. 

She duly presented herself at Belgravia Terrace before the Coun- 
tess, who advanced to meet her with a charm which at once placed 
the gir] at her ease. 

“You are proficient in French,” she asked. 

“Oh, out,” said Gertrude modestly. 

“And Italian,” continued the Countess. 

“Oh, st,” said Gertrude. 

“And German,” said the Countess in delight. 

“Ah, ja,” said Gertrude. 

“And Russian?” 

“Yaw.” 

“And Roumanian?” 

es J e p” 

Amazed at the girl’s extraordinary proficiency in modern lan- 
guages, the Countess looked at her narrowly. Where had she seen 
those lineaments before? She passed her hand over her brow in 
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thought, and spit upon the floor, but no, the face baffled her. 

“Enough,” she said, “I engage you on the spot, to-morrow you go 
down to Nosham Taws and begin teaching the children. I must add 
that in addition you will be expected to aid the Earl with his Russian 
correspondence. He has large mining interests at Tschminsk.” 

Tschminsk! why did the simple word reverberate upon Gertrude's 
ears? Why? Because it was the name written in her father’s hand on 
the title page of his book on mining. What mystery was here? 

It was on the following day that Gertrude had driven up the 
avenue. 

She descended from the dogcart, passed through a phalanx of 
liveried servants drawn up seven-deep, to each of whom she gave a 
sovereign as she passed and entered Nosham Taws. 

“Welcome,” said the Countess, as she aided Gertrude to carry her 
trunk upstairs. 

The girl presently descended and was ushered into the library, 
where she was presented to the Earl. As soon as the Earl’s eye fell | 
upon the face of the new governess he started visibly. Where had he 
seen those lineaments? Where was it? At the races, or the theatre— 
on a bus—no. Some subtler thread of memory was stirring in his 
mind. He strode hastily to the sideboard, drained a dipper and a half 
of brandy, and became again the perfect English gentleman. 

While Gertrude has gone to the nursery to make the acquaintance 
of the two tiny golden-haired children who are to be her charges, let 
us say something here of the Ear] and his son. 

Lord Nosh was the perfect type of the English nobleman and states- 
man. The years that he had spent in the diplomatic service at Con- 
stantinople, St. Petersburg, and Salt Lake City had given to him a 
peculiar finesse and noblesse, while his long residence at St. Helena, 
Pitcairn Island, and Hamilton, Ontario, had rendered him impervi- 
ous to external impressions. As deputy-paymaster of the militia of the 
county he had seen something of the sterner side of military life, while 
his hereditary office of Groom of the Sunday Breeches had brought 
him into diréct contact with Royalty itself. 

His passion for outdoor sports endeared him to his tenants. A keen 
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sportsman, he excelled in fox-hunting, dog-hunting, pig-killing, bat- 
catching and the pastimes of his class. 

In this latter respect Lord Ronald took after his father. From the 
start the lad had shown the greatest promise. At Eton he had made a 
splendid showing at battledore and shuttlecock, and at Cambridge 
had been first in his class at needlework. Already his name was whis- 
pered in connection with the All England ping-pong championship, 
a triumph which would undoubtedly carry with it a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Thus was Gertrude the Governess installed at Nosham Taws. 

The days and the weeks sped past. 

The simple charm of the beautiful orphan girl attracted all hearts. 
Her two little pupils became her slaves. “Me loves oo,” little Rasehell- 
frida would say, leaning her golden head in Gertrude’s lap. Even the 
servants loved her. The head gardener would bring a bouquet of 
beautiful roses to her room before she was up, the second gardener a 
bunch of early cauliflowers, the third a spray of late asparagus, and 
even the tenth and eleventh a sprig of mangel-wurzel or an armful of 
hay. Her room was full of gardeners all the time, while at evening the 
aged butler, touched at the friendless girl’s loneliness, would tap 
softly at her door to bring her a rye whisky and seltzer or a box of 
Pittsburg Stogies. Even the dumb creatures seemed to admire her in 
their own dumb way. The dumb rooks settled on her shoulder and 
every dumb dog around the place followed her. 

And Ronald! ah, Ronald! Yes, indeed! They had met. They had 
spoken. 

“What a dull morning,” Gertrude had said. “Quel triste matin! 
Was für ein allerverdammter Tag!” 

“Beastly,” Ronald had answered. 

“Beastly!!” The word rang in Gertrude’s ears all day. 

After that they were constantly together. They played tennis and 
ping-pong in the day, and in the evening, in accordance with the stiff 
routine of the place, they sat down with the Earl and Countess to 
twenty-five-cent poker, and later still they sat together on the verandah 
and watched the moon sweeping in great circles around the horizon. 
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It was not long before Gertrude realized that Lord Ronald felt 
towards her a warmer feeling than that of mere ping-pong. At times 
in her presence he would fall, especially after dinner, into a fit of pro- 
found subtraction. 

Once at night, when Gertrude withdrew to her chamber and be- 
fore seeking her pillow, prepared to retire as a preliminary to dis- 
robing—in other words, before going to bed, she flung wide the 
casement (opened the window) and perceived (saw) the face of Lord 
Ronald. He was sitting on a thorn bush beneath her, and his upturned 
face wore an expression of agonized pallor. 

Meantime the days passed. Life at the Taws moved in the ordinary 
routine of a great English household. At 7 a gong sounded for rising, 
at 8 a horn blew for breakfast, at 8.30 a whistle sounded for prayers, 
at 1 a flag was run up at half-mast for lunch, at 4 a gun was fired for 
afternoon tea, at g a first bell sounded for dressing, at 9.15 a second 
bell for going on dressing, while at 9.30 a rocket was sent up to in- 
dicate that dinner was ready. At midnight dinner was over, and at 
1 A.M. the tolling of a bell summoned the domestics to evening prayers. 

Meanwhile the month allotted by the Earl to Lord Ronald was 
passing away. It was already July 15, then within a day or two it was 
July 17, and, almost immediately afterwards, July 18. 

At times the Earl, in passing Ronald in the hall, would say sternly, 
“Remember, boy, your consent, or I disinherit you.” 

And what were the Earl's thoughts of Gertrude? Here was the one 
drop of bitterness in the girl’s cup of happiness. For some reason that 
she could not divine the Earl showed signs of marked antipathy. 

Once as she passed the door of the library he threw a bootjack at 
her. On another occasion at lunch alone with her he struck her sav- 
agely across the face with a sausage. 

It was her duty to translate to the Earl his Russian correspond- 
ence. She sought in it in vain for the mystery. One day a Russian 
telegram was handed to the Earl. Gertrude translated it to him aloud. 

“Tutchemoff went to the woman. She is dead.” 

On hearing this the Earl became livid with fury, in fact this was 
the day that he struck her with the sausage. 
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Then one day while the Earl was absent on a bat hunt, Gertrude, 
who was turning over his correspondence, with that sweet feminine 
instinct of interest that rose superior to ill-treatment, suddenly found 
the key to the mystery. 

Lord Nosh was not the tiehtful owner of the Taws. His distant 
cousin of the older line, the true heir, had died in a Russian prison 
to which the machinations of the Earl, while Ambassador at 
Tschminsk, had consigned him. The daughter of this cousin 
was the true owner of Nosham Taws. 

The family story, save only that the documents before her with- 
held the name of the rightful heir, lay bare to Gertrude’s eye. 

Strange is the heart of woman. Did Gertrude turn from the Earl 
with spurning? No. Her own sad fate had taught her sympathy. 

Yet still the mystery remained! Why did the Earl start perceptibly 
each time that he looked into her face? Sometimes he started as much 
as four centimetres, so that one could distinctly see him do it. On such 
occasions he would hastily drain a dipper of rum and vichy water and 
become again the correct English gentleman. 

The dénouement came swiftly. Gertrude never forgot it. 

It was the night of the great ball at Nosham Taws. The whole 
neighbourhood was invited. How Gertrude’s heart had beat with an- 
ticipation, and with what trepidation she had overhauled her scant 
wardrobe in order to appear not unworthy in Lord Ronald’s eyes. 
Her resources were poor indeed, yet the inborn genius for dress that 
she inherited from her French mother stood her in good stead. She 
twined a single rose in her hair and contrived herself a dress out of a 
few old newspapers and the inside of an umbrella that would have 
graced a court. Round her waist she bound a single braid of bag- 
string, while a piece of old lace that had been her mother’s was sus- 
pended to her ear by a thread. 

Gertrude was the cynosure of all eyes. Floating to the strains of the 
music she presented a picture of bright girlish innocence that no one 
could see undisenraptured. 

The ball was at its height. It was away up! 

Ronald stood with Gertrude in the shrubbery. They looked intọ 
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one another’s eyes. 

“Gertrude,” he said, “I love you.” 

Simple words, and yet they thrilled every fibre in the girl's cos- 
tume. 

“Ronald!” she said, and cast herself about his neck. 

At this moment the Earl appeared standing beside them in the 
moonlight. His stern face was distorted with indignation. 

“So!” he said, turning to Ronald, “it appears that you have chosen!” 

“I have,” said Ronald with hauteur. 

“You prefer to marry this penniless girl rather than the heiress I 
have selected for you.” 

Gertrude looked from father to son in amazement. 

“Yes,” said Ronald. 

“Be it so,” said the Earl, draining a dipper of gin which he car- 
ried, and resuming his calm. “Then I disinherit you. Leave this place, 
and never return to it.” 

“Come, Gertrude,” said Ronald tenderly, “let us flee together.” 

Gertrude stood before them. The rose had fallen from her head. . 
The lace had fallen from her ear and the bagstring had come undone 
from her waist. Her newspapers were crumpled beyond recognition. 
But dishevelled and illegible as she was, she was still mistress of her- 
self. 

“Never,” she said firmly. “Ronald, you shall never make this sacri- 
fice for me.” Then to the Earl, in tones of ice, “There is a pride, sir, 
as great even as yours. The daughter of Metschnikoff McFiggin need 
crave a boon from no one.” 

With that she hauled from her bosom the daguerreotype of her 
father and pressed it to her lips. 

The Earl started as if shot. “That name!” he cried, “that face! that 
photograph! stop!” 

There! There is no need to finish; my readers have long since 
divined it. Gertrude was the heiress. 

The lovers fell into one another’s arms. The Earl’s proud face 
relaxed. “God bless you,” he said. The Countess and the guests came 
pouring out upon the lawn. The breaking day illuminated a scene 
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of gay congratulations. 

Gertrude and Ronald were wed. Their happiness was complete. 
Need we say more? Yes, only this. The Ear] was killed in the hunt- 
ing field a few days after. The Countess was struck by lightning. The 
two children fell down a well. Thus the happiness of Gertrude and 
Ronald was complete. 


WILL CUPPY 


The family of William Jacob Cuppy, of pioneer stock, was settled 
in Indiana when he was born. There is a tradition, supported largely 
by wishful thinking, that the name was originally Capet, so he is prob- 
ably the Lost Dauphin. I wouldn't be surprised. 

In 1902 he entered the University of Chicago, combining the later 
college years with being a reporter on Chicago newspapers and becom- 
ing so besotted with love of knowledge that he kept on taking extra 
courses for seven years because he wanted to. This may have condi- 
tioned his works of humor, especially where natural history or the 
sciences are concerned; incredible as it may appear, his facts are de- 
pendably right. What he does with them is another matter, and he has 
a disconcerting habit of telling the truth, to which the public at large 
is so unaccustomed it thinks it a joke—as indeed it often is. 

His services to society have been varied: he has revealed the secret 
of non-cooperation with inanimate objects in a guide to one-man 
housekeeping, How to be a Hermit; simplified social life with How to 
Tell Your Friends from the Apes; and explained How to Become 
Extinct, though people seem disposed rather to enjoy this advice than 
to follow it. An astute, authoritative critic of detective fiction, he does 
not play favorites; whether he likes a story or not, he so reviews it that 
you can tell whether you will. 

Nobody tells Will Cuppy how young he looks because it never occurs 
to anyone that he is old enough to be told so. He turns the clock up- 
side down, working at night; his notes gather on 3 x 5 cards which, 
strangely enough, he is able to read afterwards. He has a devoted fol- 
lowing in England, in whose ancient customs he takes a practically 
morbid interest that has been carried to such a point that his historical 
footnotes often tell his English admirers things they never knew before. 
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CERTAINLY, I PLAY THE PIANO! 


by WiLL Cuppy 


Y own apartment is too small for even an upright, but at least I 
know what a piano is for when I see one. It’s a thing you 
play on, generally with both hands. 

Ah, well! I have my memories, such as they are, and I'll bet you 
knew it all the time. Memories of a smallish but thriving town 
where there was music all day long, and not that stuff that comes out 
of a loud-speaker, either. I mean real music. A place where all and 
sundry sang either a little or a lot— ‘Sweet Marie” if they couldn't 
manage Tosti's “Goodbye”—and where every man jack of us could 
do something to a piano if it was only the bass part of “chopsticks”; 
where in almost every home, and especially in one I could mention, 
at almost any hour some member of the family would be tearing the 
heart out of Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” or on up to “Poet and 
Peasant” or “The Mocking Bird With Variations.” 

That was a place where nobody out in company was ever heard 
to mutter, at the first notes of Benjamin Godard's “Berceuse” (Joce- 
lyn), Chaminade’s “The Flatt'rer,” or Leybach’s “Fifth Nocturne”: 
“There’s Will Cuppy at the piano again. Let’s get out of here!” Live 
and Let Live was our motto. 

Should you pin me down, gentle reader, demanding the exact 
whereabouts of this center of musical culture, this remarkable town 
where we boys and girls ran wild on the keyboard and the very 
babes could pick out “Traumerei” with a couple of fingers—and I 
could name you the babe—I’d be ready for you. I would tell you 
without hesitation that it was Auburn, Indiana, only a short train ride 
from Fort Wayne, as indeed it is to this day, and that the time was 
not so long after the turn of the century. (You're quite right, I must be 
getting along. Want to make something of it?) And the performing 
family I spoke of was, to beat about the bush no longer, the Cuppys 
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—residing at the corner of South Jackson and Twelfth Streets, if you 
must know. 

Although that melodious dwelling was our base of operations, or 
hive, perhaps I’d better explain about the Presbyterian Church, just 
one block south on the left. We did pretty well there, too. For mother 
led the choir on Sundays, and you can ask anybody in that part of 
the country if her voice wasn’t as nearly the equal of Melba’s as one 
could want. No kidding, that is the simple truth, and I am glad we 
all knew it. Whether in sacred solo or duet, even with a tremulous 
and slightly flat alto doing her worst, she held those Presbyterians 
in the hollow of her hand; the alto didn’t live who could spoil 
mother’s pure high caroling. 

And let me assure you that when mother led an anthem, which is a 
queer musical fish at best, that anthem was led right, with all four 
parts in their proper perspective—no mean feat when you have a frail 
and fluty tenor (a fellow named Fred) and a gigantic basso profundo 
with a roar like a thousand bulls and a fixed idea of raising the roof. 

Mother tamed Big Boy by letting him sing “Rocked In The Cradle 
of The Deep” or its equivalent as often as he desired, immediately 
before the anthem. This improved the ensemble no end, bringing 
out the soprano in great shape and fresh as a daisy. Nothing much 
could be done about Fred and the alto; they didn’t matter, anyhow. 

As for mother’s solo “The Palms” sung to a turn, with just the neces- 
sary amount of codperation from the pipe organist and no more; a 
hint of too much organ in the final fortissimo, and the somewhat 
flamboyant accompaniment to “The Palms” becomes a public nui- 
sance, as Anna was well aware. Or hadn’t I mentioned that my sister 
Anna was the Presbyterian organist? 

That is, she was when Mrs. Harris, Auburn’s ranking organist, 
was travelling or otherwise engaged, and she did very well, consider- 
ing that she was primarily a pianist and without much experience 
at the more complicated instrument. Mrs. Harris really knew which 
stops to pull out when, and she actually pedalled correctly instead of 
taking a chance with her feet. 

Anna got by with a few standard stops, and she was the soul of dis- 
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cretion about unleashing one of those thundering pedals in the deep 
bass—she never did that unless she had been holding on to it, wait- 
ing. I’d say she was all right, barring accidents over which she had 
no control, such as an occasional stoppage of windpower with its dread- 
ful sinking moans. When that occurred, we boys heard from sister. 

Maybe I should have stated that my small brother Jack and myself 
were behind the scenes pumping the organ. Where did you think we 
were? Home? It was wrong to let the pressure drop just for the fun of 
it while Anna was going to town with the offertory number, and big 
exit march, or what not. I can only plead that it seemed like a good 
idea at the time, and besides, we didn’t do it often. 

Mostly, we put in good honest licks grinding a windlass arrange- 
ment in the basement for the old organ and pumping a long wooden 
bar upstairs for the grand new one; when you let the wind out of that, 
it was something. Hard work, yes, but the show must go on, and 
there was always the sermon. That meant a long rest and a look at 
the comics. 

Since this is an article about my piano playing, we must bid fare- 
well to the Presbyterian Church, with only a backward glance for the 
record. Several times I had to play the organ when Anna and Mrs. 
Harris were both absent, little Jack pumping away with one of the 
neighbor boys. I was even forced to sing, for it seems mother had 
been developing me as an alto by some complicated system of bribes 
or flattery—I didn’t know why, but she knew. I must give Anna credit 
for a nice bit of pumping, too, once or twice when it couldn’t be 
helped. I’m sure you begin to see that for the Cuppys divine service 
was more or less a family affair. But nothing to what we had at home. 

By the way, don’t get the notion that I was the pianist of our act, 
That. was Anna. If Anna didn’t know all about a piano, inside and 
out, it was from no lack of downright devotion on her own part 
and on that of Mrs. Harris, her teacher. She was the one invited to 
play at every social or artistic gathering worthy of the name, though 
of course Mrs. Harris came first. Anna attained excellence in every 
branch of the salon repertory and continued to stand them in the 
aisles for many a year, even after she had raised a musical brood of 
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her own who pushed her for the honors. 

The girl was good, and why not, when she sat there practising hour 
after hour and day after day, you might say for decades? Who wouldn't 
be good? Personally, I am not a believer in practising, at least for my- 
self. 

Anything I can’t do the first time I try it I can never do, and that's 
how I played the piano, if memory serves. Five-finger exercises and 
subhuman sonatinas that a rabbit could play at sight never interested 
me. I ranged at will through Anna's Graded Courses, taking even 
Grade VI in my stride, pages which Anna would slave at for weeks 
when she reached them. As I look back, I see that Anna was a per- 
fectionist. I was just seeing life. 

Well, I never pretended to be a finished performer. All I did then, 
or do now, is simply to hit the notes indicated in the score and go on 
hitting them until I come to the end of the piece. There is probably 
more than that to piano technique at its best. There must be. We 
can’t have everything. 

My one talent, I suppose, is my ability to read notes quite as easily 
as I read any other printed matter, a fact I mention because it clarifies 
and illuminates my whole musical history. This fatal fluency, as some 
would call it, enables me to go positively anywhere, musically speak- 
ing, to move right in where Anna, for instance, might have feared to 
tread, and where even Mrs. Harris would have thought twice. I hope 
I’m not boasting. I'm only telling you. 

Without presuming to compare my accomplishments with Anna’s, 
pertinent data did emerge from our solid mahogany upright. Anna 
undoubtedly had the edge in the slower pieces, such as Handel’s 
“Largo,” a composition which, in my opinion, could stand a little 
speeding up in spots. She had unlimited patience and a command 
of ritardando that reckoned not of time in its flight and the brevity 
of human existence. Her “Longing for Home,” Schubert’s “Serenade” 
and similar heart wringers were taken at the proper leisurely pace 
recommended by the composers, and they ought to know. Under 
Anna’s youthful fingers these numbers were full of feeling but they 
were certainly full of slowness. That’s fine, if you can sit still that long, 
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and our Anna could. 

On the other hand, where sheer muscular power and endurance 
were required, I came into my own. Take Heller's “Tarentelle,” 
one of Anna’s lessons. It begins both presto and forte and is perfectly 
full of splendid, virile directions like sf, ff, sf, con brio, marcato, ben 
pronunziato and poco a poco stringendo, which last would appear to 
mean more of the same, to wit, faster and louder. 

Another of my small triumphs was X. Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance,” 
the first chord of which is marked fortissimo, the second sforzando— 
and you go on like that indefinitely. You can’t expect a girl to hold 
up under the strain, it isn’t in her, But for me it was a natural. 

In fairness, I mustn’t brag of my speed, for it was achieved at some 
cost, if you insist upon hearing each and every note. Anna was slower, 
but she hit them all squarely and firmly on the head. She was a fanatic 
on the subject. She was particularly sure with her left, never my 
strongest point. I don’t bother much about the bass, which may well 
give my music a one-handed sound when Fm not extending myself. 
Listen carefully, however, and you'll hear an occasional thump in the 
lower regions, and it will be the right note five times out of ten. 

Loudness is something else again. There I yield to no pianist of any 
race, creed or color. Since I can hardly hope to touch the heart with 
my humble art, I attack the eardrum as the next best thing, and if I 
do say it, I generally succeed in reaching my objective. Often enough 
mother hinted at this gift by calling from another part of the house, 
“Will, for goodness sake, do take your foot off the loud pedal for a 
moment!” ‘That was really the only musical instruction I ever re- 
ceived. 

Several of Anna’s pieces, like “Poet and Peasant” and Weber’s “In- 
vitation a la Valse” I let alone, not for the reason you think, but 
because they were her show pieces. She played them in public a good 
deal and at home even more, and she had a right to them by my 
standards of chivalry; besides, enough is enough. The “Poet and 
Peasant” wave that once swept the country seems to have abated, 
thank God, and they have a way of doing “Invitation à la Valse” now 
so that you really don’t mind it. The trick is to step up the tempo 
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regardless. Double it, triple it, anything—but hurry. You’d be sur- 
prised how this takes the curse off the valse movement. You hardly 
think of a grind-organ at all. | 

Not to be outdone in politeness, Anna was awfully sweet about 
laying off my own specialty, “The Two Larks” by Leschetizky, a piece 
I had learned by heart with nobody will ever know what supreme 
exertions of mind and body, since I cannot memorize—I simply can’t 
and that’s all there is to it. 

Well, it stayed with me, as all can testify who have happened to 
catch me and a piano in close juxtaposition. What a piece! It sounds 
much harder than it is, a quality that always attracts me to a salon 
number, and it is pretty sure of a round of applause. Can I help it if 
it gives people the impression that there is little or nothing in the field 
of piano literature I couldn’t dash off if I had a mind to do so? 

It was all a little noisy, I’m afraid. When our small cousins, Hazel 
and Wilma Urie, were visiting us from over in Butler, as they usually 
were, the Cuppy headquarters might be said to resound, both vo- 
cally and instrumentally. Hazel was a bear at Gottschalk’s “The Last 
Hope” and “The Dying Poet,” Wilma was more the “Narcissus” type, 
and Aunt Eliza contraltoed. 

We just waited our turn at the piano, or doubled up, or went our 
independent ways to our heart’s content, and any evening might be 
choir practice, with quite a crowd giving out in the parlor and little 
Jack obliging on the drum and the comb for good measure. 

I forgot to say that between times mother taught singing. 

Let me add that the handsome gentleman with curly brown hair 
and a tuberose in his buttonhole walking round and round the block, 
smoking strong cigars and beetling his brows, would be father. He 
couldn’t abide the least tinkle of a piano. He loathed pianos; he had 
been heard to refer to so mild and harmless a selection as “Love's 
Dream After the Ball” as a hellish din. Father travelled in the South, 
buying up railroad ties, and was hardly ever home. Maybe it was all 
for the best. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ERMINE 


by WLL Curry 


AM often asked whether the Stoat, or Ermine, is monogamous. I 
I really don’t know. And I can’t see that it matters. My guess would 
be that a good deal depends upon the individual Stoat, or Ermine. 

A more worth-while question, as questions go about the Stoat, or 
Ermine, is this one: Why does the Stoat, which is brown in summer, 
turn white in winter, thus becoming an Ermine? For that is what 
happens, within certain limits, and allowing for climate, whim, and 
those things. 

I'm afraid we have been a little too sure that the Stoat turns white 
to make itself invisible against its background of snow, in accord- 
ance’ with the theory of protective coloration. That explanation is 
very pretty and snug, but it looks silly sometimes, especially when 
there is no snow within miles. Perhaps we need more data on whether 
the Stoat was expecting snow when it turned white. 

And when there is plenty of snow, as in the Arctic, Ermines have a 
habit of finding and racing around on bare, wind-swept spots where 
they are much more conspicuous than they ever were when they were 
Stoats. They act, in a word, as though they had never heard of the 
theory of protective coloration and would not care if they had. I 
should not be surprised if Ermines want to be as conspicuous as 
possible and are miserable when they are not. 

Even assuming that some Ermines may remain constantly on snow, 
as called for by our theory, their whereabouts would still be an open 
secret to all concerned because of the black tips on their tails. They 
would melt into the Arctic background only if the snow were sprinkled 
with small lumps of coal, which snow in its natural state is not. Be- 
sides, Ermines are not at all the color of snow, but sort of yellowish. 
They have to be bleached. 

In actual practice, nobody in the Arctic has any difficulty in spot- 
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ting Ermines at a considerable distance, as Ermine-hunters have 
long been aware. An Ermine-hunter who held Ermines to be in- 
visible would be regarded by his fellows as decidedly eccentric and 
would not succeed in life. 

Nor does the Ermine seem to deceive its own prey, the Arctic 
Ptarmigan, which is in its turn provided with white feathers in order 
—so they say—to render itself invisible to the Ermine. Theoretically, 
the Ptarmigan believes that what is creeping up on it is a piece of 
snow, and the Ermine is after something it can’t see but wants to 
eat. Who do they think they’re fooling, anyway? Just a few old pro- 
fessors? 

Those of us who have lost faith in this concealing business may, 
if we wish, swallow the rival theory that the Stoat turns white to keep 
warm. A recent supporter of this view mentions as proof what he calls 
the well-known fact that white fur is much better for conserving the 
animal heat than brown or black fur. Since when is this a well-known 
fact, and to whom? 

I don’t feel that I’ve got to the bottom of this warmth theory yet, 
so I’m not saying all I think. I will say, however, that a black animal 
always looks warmer to me than a white one, and I shall never be 
able to feel otherwise. It would be hard to convince me, for instance, 
that a Polar Bear on a cake of ice is ever really warm. It may be fairly 
warm, in spots, but I believe it would be more comfortable in black, 
and that goes for Ermines, too. 

Moreover, if I had to keep warm by conserving my animal heat with 
fur or feathers, I should insist upon black, science or no science. I 
should probably freeze, too, since I appear to have no animal heat 
from about October to the last of March, and am obliged to use a 
rather complicated system of electric heaters, over and above any ar- 
rangements my landlord may have made. I fear it would be all up 
with me if I were forced to rely on such heat as I, personally, can 
muster during the colder months. 

Still, I have an unpleasant feeling that the warmth man may have 
known what he was talking about. I have tried to go into it with 
- dozens of people, and I always get exactly the same statement: “Well, 
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we wear white clothing in the summer to keep cool because white 
reflects the sun’s rays.” About half of them add a few remarks on 
costume among the Bedouins, leaving quite a gap to be bridged, if 
you ask me. Or perhaps there is some subtle relationship between 
Ermines and Bedouins that I don’t grasp. 

Now, supposing that white clothing does reflect the sun’s rays, and 
supposing it also conserves the animal heat, then how is a Bedouin 
better off in white clothing than in black, or does the animal heat, 
_ of which Bedouins have a lot, get through the seams and around the 
edges in some manner that is impossible with fur? That is the kind 
of thoughts I’ve been having lately. It won’t do. 

I have also met several persons who say Stoats turn into Ermines 
so that ladies can have Ermine coats. That is the worst guess of all, 
for Stoats are among the meanest little varmints in creation. They 
would probably go out of their way to prevent ladies from having 
Ermine coats if they could. 

And right there, strangely enough, is an idea. Maybe Stoats turn 
into Ermines simply because they can’t help it. That’s my theory 
until further notice, or at least until I rest up from the other theories. 


CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


(1874-1935) 


The Day brothers in youth, as affectionately described by Henry 
Wise Miller (*), “were a weird lot—all the same size, red-haired, bullet- 
headed, bland, retiring, capable, intrepid . . . and all with the same 
owlish look, a look they could heighten at will.” Now that they have 
become, in the course of their life with Father, the American family 
with whom our reading and theater-going public is probably most 
intimately and approvingly acquainted—their only rival in these re- 
spects being the Marches of Concord—it is pleasant to learn from the 
same source that “for downright, persistent, and constructive rebel- 
liousness they held a record all their own.” To do this successfully— 
and urbanely—in the same family with Father, seems to constitute in 
itself a record. An illustration of their method in action appears in the 
same book, when the Days, gathered for Sunday dinner at the Pequot 
House, New London, were served with ice cream, according to family 
custom, in reverse order of age, beginning with the youngest and 
proceeding to parents. The first taste left no doubt in the mind of the 
smallest boy that some mishap with the freezer had turned the ice 
cream into what amounted to solid salt, but without so much as a 
twitch of the eye he went on peacefully eating tt. So, in succession, did 
Julian, George, and Clarence, as the consciousness of what was ahead 
for Father made its way along the line, and even “when the great mo- 
ment came and with a roar Mr. Day dashed hts napkin to his mouth, 
not an expression changed at the table.” 

It was an era of practical jokes, though the nature of this national 
pastime had changed; the horseplay stage had given way to deliberate 
absurdities that could, and often did, amuse the victim as much as the 
bystanders. To bring these off successfully calls for a touch of gentus, 


* In All Our Lives, Alice Duer Miller (Coward-McCann, 1945.) 
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and of this art young Clarence Shepard Day was master; posstbly as 
his own compensation for shyness, especially in talking to girls, that 
made going to parties something of an ordeal. 

All this was to change. Serving on a gunboat in the Spanish-American 
War, he contracted rheumatic fever. Arthritis crippled him for life. For 
years before the end he could reach the outer world only as it came to 
him. But it came, and received from him far more than it could give; 
he was that rarest of conversationalists, a creative listener. 

Also he became a creative writer; whatever he wrote was of tts own 
kind. As Secretary of his class at Yale, he edited the lives of three hun- 
dred classmates in The Half Way Book and made of a task often stereo- 
typed and sometimes perfunctory a noteworthy development of group 
biography. He had fun, at once genial and ironic, with the human race 
in The Simian World and other essays. Then came Life with Father. 
It had been preceded by God and My Father and was followed by Life 
with Mother. Victorian family customs, typical upper-class life in nine- 
teenth-century New York, and the possibilities under such conditions 
of such a character as that of Father, had in these scenes recetved what 
may be called their definitive expression in literature. Instantly and 
permanently popular, these glimpses of the Day family at once started 
a rush of relatives into autobiographical fiction. Remembered fathers 
sprang into print all over the map; few of them stayed there. F or along 
while to come, life with Father will mean to most of us with the late 
but living Mr. Day. 

Dramatized by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse, Life with 
Father made theatrical history and broke box-office attendance records. 
People left the theater laughing; like the book, the play bore no grudge. 
The number of those whose memories it has cleansed with laughter 
would run into striking figures. For in the “rebelliousness” of one 
strong character against another, admiration is usually involved; in 
that of Clarence Day affection was involved as well. 


FATHER WAKES UP THE VILLAGE 


by CLARENCE Day, Jr. 


NE of the most disgraceful features of life in the country, Fa- 

O ther often declared, was the general inefficiency and slackness 
of small village tradesmen. He said he had originally supposed that 
such men were interested in business, and that that was why they had 
opened their shops and sunk capital in them, but no, they never used 
them for anything but gossip and sleep. They took no interest in 
civilized ways. Hadn’t heard of them, probably. He said that of 
course if he were camping out on the veldt or the tundra, he would 
expect few conveniences in the neighborhood and would do his best 
to forego them, but why should he be confronted with the wilds 
twenty miles from New York? 
- Usually, when Father talked this way, he was thinking of ice. He 
strongly objected to spending even one day of his life without a glass 
of cold water beside his plate at every meal. There was never any 
difficulty about this in our home in the city. A great silver ice-water 
pitcher stood on the sideboard all day, and when Father was home 
its outer surface was frosted with cold. When he had gone to the 
office, the ice was allowed to melt sometimes, and the water got 
warmish, but never in the evening, or on Sundays, when Father 
might want some. He said he liked water, he told us it was one of 
Nature’s best gifts, but he said that like all her gifts it was unfit for 
human consumption unless served in a suitable manner. And the 
only right way to serve water was icy cold. 

It was stil] more important that each kind of wine should be served 
at whatever the right temperature was for it. And kept at it, too. No 
civilized man would take dinner without wine, Father said, and no 
man who knew the first thing about it would keep his wine in hot 
cellars. Mother thought this was a mere whim of Father’s. She said 
he was fussy. How about people who lived in apartments, she asked 
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him, who didn’t have cellars? Father replied that civilized persons 
didn’t live in apartments. 

One of the first summers that Father ever spent in the country, he 
rented a furnished house in Irvington on the Hudson, not far from 
New York. It had a garden, a stable, and one or two acres of woods, 
and Father arranged to camp out there with many misgivings. He 
took a train for New York every morning at eight-ten, after break- 
fast, and he got back between five and six, bringing anything special 
we might need along with him, such as a basket of peaches from the 
city, or a fresh package of his own private coffee. 

Things went well until one day in August the ice-man didn’t come. 
It was hot, he and his horses were tired, and he hated to come to us 
anyhow because the house we had rented was perched up on top ofa 
hill. He said afterward that on this particular day he had not liked 
the idea of making his horses drag the big icewagon up that sharp 
and steep road to sell us fifty cents’ worth of ice. Besides, all his ice 
was gone anyhow—the heat had melted it on him. He had four or 
five other good reasons. So he didn’t come. 

Father was in town. The rest of us waited in astonishment, won- 
dering what could be the matter. We were so used to the regularity 
and punctilio of life in the city that it seemed unbelievable to us that 
the ice-man would fail to appear. We discussed it at lunch. Mother 
said that the minute he arrived she would have to give him a talking 
to. After lunch had been over an hour and he still hadn’t come, she 
got so worried about what Father would say that she decided to send 
to the village. 

There was no telephone, of course. There were no motors. She 
would have liked to spare the horse if she could, for he had been 
worked hard that week. But as this was a crisis, she sent for Morgan, 
the coachman, and told him to bring up the dog-cart. 

The big English dog-cart arrived. Two of us boys and the coach- 
man drove off. The sun beat down on our heads. Where the heavy 
harness was rubbing on Brownie’s coat, he broke out into a thick, 
whitish lather. Morgan was sullen. When we boys were along he 
couldn’t take off his stiff black high hat or unbutton his thick, padded 
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coat. Worse still, from his point of view, he couldn't stop at a bar 
for a drink. That was why Mother had sent us along with him, of 
course, and he knew it. 

We arrived at the little town after a while and I went into the 
Coal & Ice Office. A wiry-looking old clerk was dozing in a corner, 
his chair tilted back and his chin resting on his dingy shirtfront. 1 
woke this clerk up. I told him about the crisis at our house. 

He listened unwillingly, and when 1 had finished he said it was a 
very hot day. 

I waited. He spat. He said he didn't see what he could do, because 
the ice-house was locked. 

I explained earnestly that this was the Day family and that some- 
thing must be done right away. 

He hunted around his desk a few minutes, found his chewing to- 
bacco, and said, “Well, sonny, PH see what I can do about it.” 

I thanked him very much, as that seemed to me to settle the matter. 
I went back to the dog-cart. Brownie's check-rein had been unhooked, 
and he stood with his head hanging down. He looked sloppy. It 
wouldn't have been so bad with a buggy, but a slumpy horse in a dog- 
cart can look pretty awful. Also, Morgan was gone. He reappeared 
soon, coming out of a side door down the street, buttoning up his 
coat, but with his hat tilted back. He looked worse than the horse. 

We checked up the weary animal's head again and drove slowly 
home. A hot little breeze in our rear moved our dust along with us. 
At the foot of the hill, we boys got out, to spare Brownie our extra 
weight. We unhooked his check-rein again. He dragged the heavy 
cart up. 

Mother was sitting out on the piazza. I said the ice would come soon 
now. We waited. 

It was a long afternoon. 

At five o'clock, Brownie was hitched up again. The coachman and 
I drove back to the village. We had to meet Father's train. We also 
had to break the bad news to him that he would have no ice-water 
for dinner, and that there didn't seem to be any way to chill his Rhine 
wine. 
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‘The village was as sleepy as ever, but when Father arrived and 
learned what the situation was, he said it would have to wake up. 
He told me that he had had a long, trying day at the office, the city 
was hotter than the Desert of Sahara, and he was completely worn 
out, but that if any ice-man imagined for a moment he could behave 
in that manner, he, Father, would take his damned head off. He 
strode into the Coal & Ice Office. 

When he came out, he had the clerk with him, and the clerk had 
put on his hat and was vainly trying to calm Father down. He was 
promising that he himself would come with the ice-wagon if the 
driver had left, and deliver all the ice we could use, and he’d be there 
inside an hour. 

Father said, “Inside of an hour be hanged, you'1l have to come 
quicker than that.” 

The clerk got rebellious. He pointed out that he’d have to go to 
the stables and hitch up the horses himself, and then get someone 
to help him hoist a block of ice out of the ice-house. He said it was 
"most time for his supper and he wasn't used to such work. He was 
only doing it as a favor to Father. He was just being neighborly. 

Father said he’d have to be neighborly in a hurry, because he 
wouldn’t stand it, and he didn’t know what the devil the ice com- 
pany meant by such actions. 

The clerk said it wasn’t his fault, was it? It was the driver’s. 

This was poor tactics, of course, because it wound Father up again. 
He wasn't interested in whose fault it was, he said. It was everybody’s. 
What he wanted was ice and plenty of it, and he wanted it in time 
for his dinner. A small crowd which had collected by this time listened 
admiringly as Father shook his finger at the clerk and said he dined 
at six-thirty. 

The clerk went loping off toward the stables to hitch up the big 
horses. Father waited till he’d turned the corner. 

Followed by the crowd, Father marched to the butcher's. 

After nearly a quarter of an hour, the butcher and his assistant came 
out, unwillingly carrying what seemed to be a coffin, wrapped in a 
black mackintosh. It was a huge cake of ice. 
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Father got in, in front, sat on the box seat beside me, and took 
up the reins. We drove off. The coachman was on the rear seat, sit- 
ting back-to-back to us, keeping the ice from sliding out with the 
calves of his legs. Father went a few doors up the street to a little 
house-furnishings shop and got out again. 

I went in the shop with him this time. I didn’t want to miss any 
further scenes of this performance. Father began proceedings by de- 
manding to see all the man’s ice-boxes. There were only a few. Father 
selected the largest he had. Then, when the sale seemed arranged, and 
when the proprietor was smiling broadly with pleasure at this sud- 
den windfall, Father said he was buying that refrigerator only on 
two conditions. 

The first was that it had to be delivered at his home before dinner. 
Yes, now. Right away. The shopkeeper explained over and over that 
this was impossible, but that he’d have it up the next morning, sure. 
Father said no, he didn’t want it the next morning, he had to have 
it at once. He added that he dined at six-thirty, and that there was no 
time to waste. 

The shopkeeper gave in. 

The second condition, which was then put to him firmly, was stag- 
gering. Father announced that that ice-box must be delivered to him 
full of ice. 

The man said he was not in the ice business. 

Father said, “Very well then. I don’t want it.” 

The man said obstinately that it was an excellent ice-box. 

Father made a short speech. It was the one that we had heard so 
often at home about the slackness of village tradesmen, and he put 
such strong emotion and scorn in it that his voice rang through the 
shop. He closed it by saying, “An ice-box is of no use to a man with- 
out ice, and if you haven't the enterprise, the gumption, to sell your 
damned goods to a customer who wants them delivered in condition 
to use, you had better shut up your shop and be done with it. Not in 
the ice business, hey? You aren’t in business at all!” He strode out. 

The dealer came to the door just as Father was getting into the 
dog-cart, and called out anxiously, “All right, Mr. Day. I'll get that 
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refrigerator filled for you and send it up right away.” 

Father drove quickly home. A thunderstorm seemed to be brew- 
ing and this had waked Brownie up, or else Father was putting some 
of his own supply of energy into him. The poor old boy probably 
needed it as again he climbed the steep hill. I got out at the foot, and 
as I walked along behind I saw that Morgan was looking kind of 
desperate, trying to sit in the correct position with his arms folded 
while he held in the ice with his legs. The big cake was continually 
slipping and sliding around under the seat and doing its best to 
plunge out. It had bumped against his calves all the way home. They 
must have got good and cold. 

When the dog-cart drew up at our door, Father remained seated a > 
moment while Morgan, the waitress, and I pulled and pushed at the 
ice. The mackintosh had come off it by this time. We dumped it out 
on the grass. A little later, after Morgan had unharnessed and hur- 
riedly rubbed down the horse, he ran back to help us boys break the 
cake up, push the chunks around to the back door, and cram them 
into the ice-box while Father was dressing for dinner. 

Mother had calmed down by this time. The Rhine wine was cool- 
ing. “Don't get it too cold,” Father called. 

Then the ice-man arrived. 

The old clerk was with him, like a warden in charge of a prisoner. 
Mother stepped out to meet them, and at once gave the ice-man the 
scolding that had been waiting for him all day. 

The clerk asked how much ice we wanted. Mother said we didn’t 
want any now. Mr. Day had brought home some, and we had no 
room for more in the ice-box. 

The ice-man looked at the clerk. The clerk tried to speak, but no 
words came. 

Father put his head out of the window. “Take a hundred pounds, 
Vinnie,” he said. “There's another box coming.” 

A hundred-pound block was brought into the house and heaved 
into the washtub. The waitress put the mackintosh over it. The ice 
wagon left. 

Just as we all sat down to dinner, the new ice-box arrived, full. 
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Mother was provoked. She said “Really, Clare!” crossly. “Now 
what am I to do with that piece that's waiting out in the wash-tub?” 

Father chuckled. 

She told him he didn’t know the first thing about keeping house, 
and went out to the laundry with the waitress to tackle the problem. 
The thunderstorm broke and crashed. We boys ran around shutting 
the windows upstairs. 

Father’s soul was at peace. He dined well, and he had his coffee and 
cognac served to him on the piazza. The storm was over by then. 
Father snuffed a deep breath of the sweet-smelling air and smoked his 
evening cigar. 

“Clarence,” he said, “King Solomon had the right idea about these 
things. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,’ Solomon said, ‘do thy 
damnedest.' ” 

Mother called me inside. “Whose mackintosh is that?” she asked 
anxiously. “Katie's torn a hole in the back.” 

I heard Father saying contentedly on the piazza, “I like plenty of 
ice.” 


FATHER SEWS ON A BUTTON 


by CLARENCE DAY, Jr. 


T MUST have been hard work to keep up with the mending in 
our house. Four boys had to be kept in repair besides Father, and 
there was no special person to do it. The baby’s nurse did some sew- 
ing, and Cousin Julie turned to and did a lot when she was around, 
but the rest of it kept Mother busy and her work basket was always 
piled high. 

Looking back, I wonder now how she managed it. I remember 
her regularly going off to her room and sewing on something right 
after dinner or at other idle moments, when she might have sat 
around with the rest of us. My impression as a boy was that this was 
like going off to do puzzles—it was a form of amusement, or a woman's 
way of passing the time. 

There was more talk about Father’s socks and shirts than anything 
else. Most of this talk was by Father, who didn’t like things to dis- 
appear for long periods, and who wanted them brought promptly 
back and put in his bureau drawer where they belonged. This was 
particularly true of his favorite socks. Not the plain white ones which 
he wore in the evening, because they were all alike, but the colored 
socks that were supplied to him by an English haberdasher in Paris. 

These colored socks were the one outlet of something in Father 
which ran contrary to that religion of propriety to which he adhered. 
In that day of somber hues for men’s suits and quiet tones for men’s 
neckties, most socks were as dark and severe as the rest of one's gar- 
ments; but Father’s, hidden from the public eye by his trousers and 
his high buttoned shoes, had a really astonishing range both of color 
and fancy. They were mostly in excellent taste, but in a distinctly 
French way, and Wilhelmine used to tease him about them. She 
called them his “secret joys.” 

Father got holes in his socks even oftener than we boys did in our 
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stockings. He had long athletic toes, and when he lay stretched out on 
his sofa reading and smoking, or absorbed in talking to anyone, these 
toes would begin stretching and wiggling in a curious way by them- 
selves, as though they were seizing on this chance to live a life of 
their own. I often stared in fascination at their leisurely twistings 
and turnings, when I should have been listening to Father's instruc- 
tions about far different matters. Soon one and then the other slip- 
per would fall off, always to Father's surprise, but without interrupt- 
ing his talk, and a Jittle later his busy great toe would peer out at me 
through a new hole in his sock. 

. Mother felt that it was a woman’s duty to mend things and sew, 
but she hated it. She rather liked to embroider silk lambrequins, as 
a feat of womanly prowess, but her darning of Father’s socks was an 
impatient and not-too-skillful performance. She said there were so 
many of them that they made the back of her neck ache. 

Father’s heavily starched shirts, too, were a problem. When he 
put one on, he pulled it down over his head, and thrust his arms 
blindly out right and left in a hunt for the sleeves. A new shirt was 
strong enough to survive these strains without splitting, but life with 
Father rapidly weakened it, and the first thing he knew he would 
hear it beginning to tear. That disgusted him. He hated any evidence 
of weakness, either in people or things. In his wrath he would strike 
out harder than ever as he felt around for the sleeve. Then would 
come a sharp crackling noise as the shirt ripped open, and a loud 
wail from Mother, 

Buttons were Father’s worst trial, however, from his point of view. 
Ripped shirts and socks with holes in them could still be worn, but 
drawers with their buttons off couldn’t. The speed with which he 
dressed seemed to discourage his buttons and make them desert Fa- 
ther’s service. Furthermore, they always gave out suddenly and at 
the wrong moment. 

He wanted help and he wanted it promptly at such times, of course. 
He would appear at Mother’s door with a waistcoat in one hand 
and a disloyal button in the other, demanding that it be sewn on at 
once, If she said she couldn't just then, Father would get as indignant 
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as though he had been drowning and a life-guard had informed him 
he would save him tomorrow. 

When his indignation mounted high enough to sweep aside his 
good judgment, he would say in a stern voice, “Very well, I'll sew it 
on myself,” and demand a needle and thread. This announcement 
always caused consternation. Mother knew only too well what it 
meant. She would beg him to leave his waistcoat in her work basket 
and let her do it next day. Father was inflexible. Moreover, his de- 
cision would be strengthened if he happened to glance at her basket 
and see how many of his socks were dismally waiting there in that 
crowded exile. 

“Tve been looking for those blue polka-dotted socks for a month,” 
he said angrily one night before dinner. “Not a thing is done for a 
man in this house. I even have to sew on my own buttons. Where is 
your needle and thread?” 

Mother reluctantly gave these implements to him. He marched off, 
sat on the edge of his sofa in the middle of his bedroom, and got ready 
to work. The gaslight was better by his bureau, but he couldn't sit 
on a chair when he sewed. It had no extra room on it. He laid his scis- 
sors, the spool of thread, and his waistcoat down on the sofa beside 
him, wet his fingers, held the needle high up and well out in front, 
and began poking the thread at the eye. 

Like every commander, Father expected instant obedience, and 
he wished to deal with trained troops. The contrariness of the needle 
and the limp obstinacy of the thread made him swear. He stuck the 
needle in the sofa while he wet his fingers and stiffened the thread 
again. When he came to take up his needle, it had disappeared. He 
- felt around everywhere for it. He got up, holding fast to his thread, 
and turned around, facing the sofa to see where it was hiding. This 
jerked the spool off onto the floor, where it rolled away and un- 
wound. 

The husbands of two of Mother’s friends had had fits of apoplexy 
and died. It frightened her horribly when this seemed about to hap- 
pen to Father. At the sound of his roars, she rushed in. There he was 
on the floor, as she had feared. He was trying to get his head under 
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the sofa and he was yelling at something, and his face was such a 
dark red and his eyes so bloodshot that Mother was terrified. Plead- 
ing with him to stop only made him more apoplectic. He said he'd be 
damned if he’d stop. He stood up presently, tousled but triumphant, 
the spool in his hand. Mother ran to get a new needle. She threaded 
it for him and he at last started sewing. 

Father sewed on the button in a violent manner, with vicious haul- 
ings and jabs. Mother said she couldn’t bear to see him—but she 
couldn’t bear to leave the room, either. She stood watching him, hyp- 
notized and appalled, itching to sew it herself, and they talked at each 
other with vehemence. Then the inevitable accident happened: the 
needle came forcibly up through the waistcoat, it struck on the button, 
Father pushed at it harder, and it burst through the hole and stuck 
Father’s finger. 

He sprang up with a howl. To be impaled in this way was not only 
exasperating, it was an affront. He turned to me, as he strode about 
on the rug, holding onto his finger, and said wrathfully, “It was your 
mother.” 

“Why, Clare!” Mother cried. 

“Talking every minute,” Father shouted at her, “and distracting 
a man! How the devil can I sew on a button with this gibbering and 
buzz in my ears? Now see what you made me do!” he added suddenly. 
“Blood on my good waistcoat! Here! Take the damned thing. Give 
me a handkerchief to tie up my finger with. Where’s the witch-hazel?” 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Two-thirds of her name was happily familiar to the public before 
Cornelia Otis Skinner was born in 1901. Her father, Otis Skinner, was 
not only one of the great American actors of his time, but one with a 
corresponding public among readers. Her mother, Maud Durbin 
Skinner, had not only stage experience but the same diversity of gifts 
and social graces. Born in Chicago, their daughter was educated in the 
East, progressing through the Baldwin School to Bryn Mawr (Class of 
’22), where she made history for its Theatrical Club as President, not 
only by her acting but by gifts for effective and impromptu costuming 
invaluable in amateur production. “I more than once strode com- 
pletely out of my costume during dress rehearsals,” she admits, “but 
managed to keep myself together for the actual performance with 
string, pins, and Thespian determination.” The last-named effort cul- 
minated in such a grim production of Macbeth that she adds, “I under- 
stand Bryn Mawr's enrollment fell off forty per cent the following 
year.” 

Then she studied in Paris at the Sorbonne, acted and attended the 
famous school of Jacques Copeau, and in 1927 appeared with her 
father in Blood and Sand. In the same year one of her father’s great- 
est popular successes, Kismet, was made into a film in which she had a 
part—her only one in moving pictures. Before her marriage in 1928 
she had appeared in several plays and had written one of her own, 
Captain Fury, which was produced in 1925. Now she made for herself 
a place in our stage history by developing the monologue into a type 
of presentation in which one actress could hold and reward the atten- 
tion of an audience all by herself, in a series of episodes from the life 
of one woman or the lives of several women. “The Wives of Henry 
VIII” was one of these; so was “Empress Eugenie.” Then, after an 
interval in which she made a hit as “Candida” in London, she trans- 
formed the novel “Edna his Wife” by similar treatment into a full- 
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length play for one actress, in which three generations of women ap- 
pear. “Given thirty seconds to change her costume, wig, and make-up,” 
said a critic, “Miss Skinner can be all things to all men.” 

Meanwhile, she had written, often on her way to a stage appearance, 
bits of personal experience, opinions, and minor prejudices so gay, so 
good-humored, and so much like what most of us would like to say 
about everyday life if we had the wit to say it, that when they appeared 
in magazines they were invariably popular, and when gathered in book 
form stayed firmly in print under such light-hearted titles as Excuse 
It, Please, Dithers and Jitters, and Soap Behind the Ears. 

In 1942 came something that took the country by surprise. The 
chances of success in a war year of a book describing a trip to Europe 
taken twenty years before would not, in advance, have been rated high. 
But Our Hearts Were Young and Gay swept the country. When Emily 
Kimbrough and Cornelia Otis Skinner were nineteen, they had gone 
to Europe; now, in what would have been middle age in anyone with 
spirits less resilient, they wrote about it and brought irresistible merri- 
ment to a year with few smiles. 


ON SKATING 


by CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


“WT IS my cross in life to be completely unathletic. At college I 
I was a member of the seventh hockey team. Hockey was com- 
pulsory; there were only seven teams and the seventh rarely met, be- 
cause there was no one bad enough to meet them. The instructor 
who taught us fencing, after the first lesson, advised me to take up 
folk dancing, and the night after I got over the horse in gym, my 
class gave me a dinner. True, at school I was at the head of an awk- 
ward squad that had to do deep-breathing exercises during the recess 
period, but after a month a new athletic teacher decided we weren't 
worth the trouble and turned us into a raw egg and Sanatogen list. 
Since that remote time, no poet has ever sought the inspired word 
more avidly than I the form of exercise I can pursue without looking 
like one of the Fratellini brothers. I ought to realize that it is a fruit- 
less quest, and stick to yeast and vibrating machines; but now and 
again the urge re-awakens and I embrace some new sport with des- 
perate ambition, only to sink into a neurasthenia of wondering if 
perhaps I’m not suffering from rickets. However, there seems to be 
nothing wrong with me physically. My heart is the kind doctors call 
in other doctors to listen to; my blood pressure is doing whatever 
a blood pressure should; and, unless I attempt some set form of ex- 
ercise, I apparently co-ordinate.” 

Elise listened to me with compassion. She too suffered from hav- 
ing a spirit of the White Maid of Astolat imprisoned in the body of 
a great bouncing outdoor girl. Moreover, as she had been eating too 
well, she was losing the bouncing quality and felt that something 
should be done about it. The previous winter she had taken up golf 
at Wanamaker’s and I had turned my hand (or rather my ankle) at 
soft shoe dancing. But Elise found that the subway gave her sinus 
trouble and my instructor told me that if only I'd started younger’ 
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he’d have been able to “place” me in burlesque; so we again found 
ourselves thrown on a sporting world without a muscle between us. 

It was a cold day and we were walking in the Park. The long clean 
hiss of skates cutting new ice rose from the pond. It sounded fresh 
and wholesome above the roar and rumble of the Great City, asa milk 
churn would sound in a cocktail bar. A handful of people was gliding 
about the white surface below us in delicious cadence. 

“Do you know how to skate?” asked Elise. 

“Do you know how to walk a tight rope?” I replied. We admitted 
we neither of us knew how to do either but would like to learn and 
of the two pastimes skating seemed the more practical. 

“It seems a lot to learn for so short a season,” I ventured. 

“But think what a help it would be at St. Moritz.” 

The fact that neither Elise nor I can go abroad except in the mid- 
dle of summer did not in the least dim our ardor. 

“We might come here tomorrow,” I suggested. 

“We'll have to take some indoor lessons first.” Elise appeared to 
know all about it. 

“Where? At Ned Wayburn’s?” 

“No. One goes to a sort of academy and hires an instructor.” And 
we arranged to meet next day at the Palais de Glace or whatever our 
city’s glorified ice-house calls itself. 

After twenty-four hours I must admit the nap had a bit worn off 
(if there is a nap on ice). The marble approach to the skating edifice 
with its uniformed guard and gold paneled walls had more of a Roxy 
than a Hans Brinker atmosphere. I advanced to the “guichet” and 
found myself asking for a seat on the parterre (a location, I ruefully 
reflected, in which I was only too likely and too frequently to be). 
Someone handed me a pink ticket and timidly I entered the chilly 
building. 

An orchestra was playing the “Blue Danube,” apparently assuming 
that stately river froze over every winter, and to its measure some two 
dozen couples were twirling swiftly and gracefully about a vast arena. 
Silent pairs glided around the outer edge, a wild youth was racing 
past them as if he’d been carrying the good news from Ghent to Aix 
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and had lost the way, and in the center a little group of serious skat- 
ers were studying the intricacies of the figure eight, seemingly mis- 
taking it for the Einstein theory. My heart was pounding with what I 
told myself was delight. “What a sport! What a sport!” I thought 
(or tried to), breathing deep of the ammonia-scented air and en- 
deavoring to hear the music above the sudden roar of an elevated 
train. I was standing near the instructors. I knew they were instructors 
because their caps said so. Stalwart fellows they were, clad in uniforms 
of Lincoln green. They looked like Robin Hood’s Merrie Men, ex- 
cept that they weren’t especially merrie. 

Elise arrived. She was going to a wedding later and was wearing a 
chiffon-velvet dress, a broadtail coat and white kid gloves. I asked 
her if she wasn’t a little overdressed, but she said she thought not, and, 
as a concession to sport, changed the white kid gloves for a pair of 
gray mittens. We stood for a time uncertain what to do, until the 
kindly soul who kept the appointment book told us the young lady 
in the dressing room would fit us to skates. A shudder went through 
me as if she had said thumbscrews. 

The young lady in the dressing room was colored and bored with 
life. Our entrance was an interruption to her perusal of a tabloid. 
She asked us resentfully what size skates we wore. (She might as well 
have asked what size diving bell I required.) After glancing scorn- 
fully at my foot she called to a hidden confederate, “Marie! Send up 
a large pair!” Marie told her to come and get them, and she shambled 
away leaving me feeling like someone who, trying to purchase a dress 
in the misses’ department, is told she will find what she wants at 
Lane Bryant. After a bit she impassively returned with two ob- 
jects of torture—high laced shoes that I suspected had been left there 
by a Boston welfare worker, and fastened to their soles a glittering 
example of the steel-forger’s art that weighed incredibly. After thrust- 
ing my feet into the boots she laced them so tightly I was about to 
scream when she took a buttonhook from her belt and pulled the 
laces until she'd made an excellent tourniquet at each ankle. 

“Aren’t you stopping the circulation?” I suggested. 

“I guess so,” she replied and I thought what a pity I hadn’t been 
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bitten by a rattlesnake. “You don’t feel the cold, see,” she explained. 
She was right. After ten minutes I didn't feel anything. 

The operation was repeated on Elise, who bore it bravely; after 
which the young lady returned to her tabloid and left us sitting 
helplessly on the bench. 

“How do your new shoes hurt?” croaked Elise. 

“Very well, thank you,” I replied. “I suppose we'd better go on in.” 

“How?” asked Elise. “Do we coast down this wooden passageway?” 

“No. We walk, of course.” 

“Don’t be funny. Someone will have to carry me.” 

“You don’t expect to be carried about the ice, do you?” I retorted. 
“Come on, Elise, it isn’t far.” And I sprang courageously to my feet, 
which turned out not to be where they usually were—a surprise that 
precipitated me back onto the bench. 

“A well-equipped place like this ought to have wheel chairs,” I 
said savagely. 

“Hold the wall,” came the tired voice of the young lady. 

“How can you hold a wall!” snarled Elise. She had risen and was 
swaying like a helmsman in a gale. 

“If worse comes to worst we can always crawl,” I said and won- 
dered what one did in case of fire. 

Lurching, clutching at benches and one another, we managed to 
progress down the passageway with the grace of trained bears and 
emerge near the group of instructors in Lincoln green. The appoint- 
ment-book lady called out that someone named Kelly was to take 
Elise, and I saw her go away pale but gallant. There was some mut- 
tered conversation among the Merrie Men as to who was to take me. 
The chosen instructor apparently didn’t feel adequate. At length a 
great creature, the Little John of the band, loomed up to me and 
said “TIl take you, lady,” as Hercules might have said, “Allow me, 
Atlas.” 

“I hate to bother you,” I murmured. 

“It's a pleasure,” replied my gallant and steered me toward the ice. 
Here he paused, crossed my arms and, after doing the same with his 
own, seized my hands in a vice-like grip. I wondered if he wanted to 
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play “Wringing the dish-rag,” but with a swift spring he sailed onto 
the ice and yanked me after him irretrievably into the frozen waste. 
For a few moments things looked very bad indeed and the instructor 
and I looked even worse. We bent violently to one side, then to the 
other, then bowed forward several times like Moslems salaaming 
Mecca. Now I was ahead of my partner, now behind him; the next 
second found me wrapped about him like a drunkard about a lamp- 
post. He meantime was maintaining his equilibrium and murmur- 
ing “Steady! Steady!” as if he thought I was Twenty Grand. At 
moments we were arm’s length apart, only to come together in a pas- 
sionate embrace that made me feel he ought to ask me to marry him. 
My ankles, meantime, were giving me all the support of india rubber. 
They bent and turned as I never knew they could and most of the 
time I was progressing on the side of my shoe. 

“How is it you ain’t never skated when you was a kid?” my Merrie 
Man panted. We had traversed the length of the room and were paus- 
ing for breath. For lack of a better excuse I said I had always lived 
in Cuba and wondered what I’d do if he started speaking to me in 
Spanish. 

“Couldn’t you let yourself go more?” he asked. 

“Go where?” I inquired, but he didn’t seem to know. There was 
an awkward pause. In an attempt to be chatty, I asked him what his 
name was. “Call me M.” he answered and I said I would, feeling that 
here indeed was an element of mystery. 

“Come on,” said M. and we started the second lap. This was as 
spectacular as the first. Something seemed to be pulling my feet 
forward and my head backward and a mirror showed me the un- 
fortunate image of myself executing a sort of Nordic cakewalk while 
the solicitous M. endeavored to divert my convulsions in the right 
direction. Once more we paused for breath. In the interval I caught 
sight of Elise. She was bending forward in the attitude of someone 
looking for a four-leaf clover and was daintily if uncertainly walk- 
ing, lifting her foot a good six inches with every step. At times her 
arms, and consequently those of Mr. Kelly flew up in a manner that 
reminded one of the more animated figures of the Mazurka. This 
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threw them at a perilous angle and 1 maliciously hoped the orchestra 
might play “Slide, Kelly, Slide.” 1 called to her in what 1 considered 
a cheery tone but she gave me in reply only a dirty look. 

“Shall we try again?” M. was saying, and once more we lurched 
forth. This time I managed to steer a straighter course. “You'll do 
all right,” he said not unkindly. 

“Oh, do you think so?” I simpered. 

“Do you like to dance?” he asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” I faltered. “Do you?” And feeling that no price was too 
great to pay, | wondered if he were about to ask me to dinner at the 
Persian Room. But he only repeated, “Then you'll do all right.” 

Fired with ambition I started again. By now both of my feet had 
gone to sleep, and the calves of my legs were only half awake. I was 
quite numb all over and cheered myself with the thought that no fall 
could be more painful than the present state of my person. With the 
courage of despair 1 set forth at a swifter pace. Unfortunately that 
unseen force again pulled my head and feet in diametrically opposed 
directions and once more I was precipitated into the cakewalk, this 
time with such energy that I found myself going backward in time 
to the band which was rendering a lively fox trot. M. too seemed to 
have caught the spirit of the dance, albeit unwillingly, and was back- 
ing with me at increasing speed, shouting “Careful!” with as much 
efficacy as a Paris gendarme calls “Attention!” to the traffic. 

Faster and faster we flew in a movement that must be difficult for 
even the most expert. I was aware of people stopping to watch, of 
flying bits of ice, of Elise’s face blanched and horrified; then, in per- 
fect unison, we struck the surface and landed, facing each other tailor- 
fashion, in the position of two people about to play “Pease Porridge 
Hot!” Our manœuvre made a considerable stir and a small band of 
Merrie Men rushed out, as at the sound of Robin’s horn, to our res- 
cue. Firm hands seized and lifted me onto that completely uncon- 
trollable part of my anatomy, my feet, and somebody said “There 
you are!” as if I didn’t know. Unfortunately no bones were broken, 
so I had to continue my lesson; but Elise, who had witnessed my 
tumbling act, suddenly remembered she had a date, waved a mitten 
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at me and departed. 

The remainder of the time passed uneventfully enough. M., that 
prince of diplomats, never once referring to our debäcle, patiently 
steered me, lurching, heaving, now waving my arms as if semaphor- 
ing, now bowing as a sovereign to my subjects. I tried the theory 
of mental images. I thought of Charlotte, of beautiful mad Tartars 
skimming over the ice of whatever mad Tartars skim over the ice of, 
of Rear-Admiral Byrd sailing over the Pole; but my power of imag- 
ination was defeated by my lack of co-ordination and the reflection of 
myself in passing mirrors. After half an hour that seemed intermina- 
ble, M. expressed the opinion that I had done enough for the day. 
Surely the day had done more than enough for me, and I was only 
too relieved to be shoved to the edge and deposited on the wooden 
runway. Thence I made my way in a quaint and somewhat primitive 
rhythm to the dressing-room. 

The colored young lady sighed deeply and unlaced the Iron 
Maidens. Tales of Northern exposure and frozen members that drop 
off assailed me and I half expected her to remove my feet with the 
boots. They appeared, however, still to be attached, though com- 
pletely paralyzed and bearing across each instep curious markings 
that made them look like waffles. This interesting design showed 
plainly through my chiffon hose and lasted most of the day, but I was 
lucky to have escaped with no further injury. 

Since then, Elise and I have returned a few times to the strong 
arms of M. and Kelly. We have not, however, as yet come into our 
own—though we have succeeded in coming into everything and every- 
body in the ice palace. I feel there is too much of the Latin in me to 
excel in so Nordic a sport, although M. keeps assuring me that if I 
can dance I ought to do—do what, he doesn’t say; and, what’s more, 
I have an idea he is entertaining the petty suspicion that I don’t even 
dance. Elise and I have lately discussed taking up some sport that 
doesn’t hurt so, to re-establish our self-confidence; and, the season 
being winter, and the month for such things being no nearer than 
June, we are considering canoeing. 





WALTER D. EDMONDS 


Boonville, New York, is where he was brought up and where his son 
and daughters were for the most part; New York State is the quarry 
from which his fiction has been mined. It is a rich lode, with plenty 
more not only for him to write about but for the steadily increasing 
number of other writers now prospectors there. But the Erie Canal 
will go on living in literature largely through the fiction of Walter D. 
Edmonds, whose Rome Haul was accepted by the Atlantic Monthly 
before he had actually begun it, and brilliantly justified the action. 
The Farmer Takes a Wife, the play made from it by Marc Connolly, 
staged its struggle between men of solid land and of the mobile element 
for great numbers of theater goers. Drums Along the Mohawk, most 
brilliant of his historical novels, was a successful film as well, and when 
he wrote his first story for young folks, The Matchlock Gun, it 
promptly won the Newbery Medal as the best piece of literature for 
children in that year, 1942. 

The story that follows has been more than once reproduced since 
its initial appearance; if I may judge from experience, this has been 
because so many people assured the editor that a collection without it 
just couldn’t be considered. I don’t see why a caterpillar race should 
not be as exciting as a frog-jumping contest, and this one carries into 
a new field the great tradition of the tall tale. 


DEATH OF RED PERIL 


by WALTER D. EDMONDS 


I 


OHN brought his off eye to bear on me: 

What do them old coots down to the store do? Why, one of "em 
will think up a horse that’s been dead forty year and then they'll 
set around remembering this and that about that horse until they've 
made a resurrection of him. You’d think he was a regular Grattan 
Bars, the way they talk, telling one thing and another, when a man 
knows if that horse hadn’t had a breeching to keep his tail end off 
the ground he could hardly have walked from here to Boonville. 

A horse race is a handsome thing to watch if a man has his money 
on a sure proposition. My pa was always a great hand at a horse race. 
But when he took a boat and my mother he didn’t have no more time 
for it. So he got interested in another sport. 

Did you ever hear of racing caterpillars? No? Well, it used to be a 

great thing on the canawl. My pa used to have a lot of them insects 
on hand every fall, and the way he could get them to run would make 
a man have his eyes examined. 
_ The way we raced caterpillars was to set them in a napkin ring 
on a table, one facing one way and one the other. Outside the nap- 
kin ring was drawn a circle in chalk three feet acrost. Then a man 
lifted the ring and the handlers was allowed one jab with a darning 
needle to get their caterpillars started. The one that got outside the 
chalk circle the first was the one that won the race. 

I remember my pa tried out a lot of breeds, and he got hold of 
some pretty fast steppers. But there wasn’t one of them could equal 
Red Peril. To see him you wouldn't believe he could run. He was all 
red and kind of stubby, and he had a sort of a wart behind that you'd 
think would get in his way. There wasn’t anything fancy in his looks. 
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He’d just set still studying the ground and make you think he was 
dreaming about last year’s oats; but when you set him in the starting 
ring he’d hitch himself up behind like a man lifting on his galluses, 
and then he’d light out for glory. 

Pa come acrost Red Peril down in Westernville. Ma’s relatives re- 
sided there, and it being Sunday we’d all gone in to church. We was 
riding back in a hired rig with a dandy trotter, and Pa was pushing 
her right along and Ma was talking sermon and clothes, and me 
and my sister was setting on the back seat playing poke your nose, 
when all of a sudden Pa hollers, “Whoa!” and set the horse right 
down on the breeching. Ma let out a holler and come to rest on the 
dashboard with her head under the horse. “My gracious land!” she 
says. “What's happened?” Pa was out on the other side of the road 
right down in the mud in his Sunday pants, a-wropping up something 
in his yeller handkerchief. Ma begun to get riled. “What you doing, 
Pa?” she says. “What you got there?” Pa was putting his handkerchief 
back into his inside pocket. Then he come back over the wheel and 
got him a chew. “Leeza,” he says, “I got the fastest caterpillar in seven 
counties. It's an act of Providence I seen him, the way he jumped the 
ruts.” “It’s an act of God I ain’t laying dead under the back end of 
that horse,” says Ma. “I’ve gone and spoilt my Sunday hat.” “Never 
mind,” says Pa; “Red Peril will earn you a new one.” Just like that 
he named him. He was the fastest caterpillar in seven counties. 

When we got back onto the boat, while Ma was turning up the 
supper, Pa set him down to the table under the lamp and pulled 
out the handkerchief. “You two devils stand there and there,” he 
says to me and my sister, “and if you let him get by I'll leather the 
soap out of you.” 

So we stood there and he undid the handkerchief, and out walked 
one of them red, long-haired caterpillars. He walked right to the: 
middle of the table, and then he took a short turn and put his nose 
in his tail and went to sleep. 

“Who'd think that insect could make such a break for freedom 
as I seen him make?” says Pa, and he got out a empty Brandreth box 
and filled it up with some towel and put the caterpillar inside. “He 
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needs a rest,” says Pa. “He needs to get used to his stall. When he 
limbers up I’ll commence training him. Now then,” he says, putting 
the box on the shelf back of the stove, “don’t none of you say a word 
about him.” 

He got out a pipe and set there smoking and figuring, and we 
could see he was studying out just how he’d make a world-beater out 
of that bug. “What you going to feed him?” asks Ma. “If I wasn't 
afraid of constipating him,” Pa says, “I'd try him out with milkweed.” 

Next day we hauled up the Lansing Kill Gorge. Ned Kilbourne, 
Pa’s driver, come aboard in the morning, and he took a look at that 
caterpillar. He took him out of the box and felt his legs and laid him 
down on the table and went clean over him. “Well,” he says, “he don't 
look like a great lot, but I’ve knowed some of that red variety could 
chug along pretty smart.” Then he touched him with a pin. It was a 
sudden sight. 

It looked like the rear end of that caterpillar was racing the front 
end, but it couldn’t never quite get by. Afore either Ned or Pa could 
bet amove Red Peril had made a turn around the sugar bowl and 
run solid aground in the butter dish. 

Pa let out a loud swear. “Look out he don’t pull a tendon,” he 
says. “Butter's a bad thing. A man has to be careful. Jeepers,” he says, 
picking him up and taking him over to the stove to dry, “Tl handle 
him myself. I don't want no rum-soaked bezabors dishing my beans.” 

“I didn't mean harm, Will,” says Ned. “I was just curious.” 

There was something extraordinary about that caterpillar. He 
was intelligent. It seemed he just couldn't abide the feel of sharp 
iron. It got so that if Pa reached for the lapel of his coat Red Peril 
would light out. It must have been he was tender. I said he had a sort 
of a wart behind, and 1 guess he liked to find it a place of safety. 

We was all terrible proud of that bird. Pa took to timing him on 
the track. He beat all known time holler. He got to know that as soon 
as he crossed the chalk he would get back safe in his quarters. Only 
when we tried sprinting him across the supper table, if he saw a piece 
of butter he’d pull up short and bolt back where he come from. He 
had a mortal fear of butter. 
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Well, Pa trained him three nights. It was a sight to see him there 
at the table, a big man with a needle in his hand, moving the lamp 
around and studying out the identical spot that caterpillar wanted 
most to get out of the needle’s way. Pretty soon he found it, and then 
he says to Ned, “TIl race him agin all comers at all odds.” “Well, Will,” 
says Ned, “I guess it’s a safe proposition.” 


Il 


_ He hauled up the feeder to Forestport and got us a load of po- 

tatoes. We raced him there against Charley Mack, the bank-walker’s 
Leopard Pillar, one of them tufted breeds with a row of black but- 
tons down the back. The Leopard was well liked and had won 
several races that season, and there was quite a few boaters around 
that fancied him. Pa argued for favorable odds, saying he was rac- 
ing a maiden caterpillar; and there was a lot of money laid out, and 
Pa and Ned managed to cover the most of it. As for the race, there 
wasn't anything to it. While he was putting him in the ring—one 
of them birchbark and sweet grass Indians make—Red Peril didn’t 
act very good. I guess the smell and the crowd kind of upset him. 
He was nervous and kept fidgeting with his front feet; but they hadn't 
more’n lifted the ring than he lit out under the edge as tight as he 
could make it, and Pa touched him with the needle just as he lepped 
the line. Me and my sister was supposed to be in bed, but Ma had gone 
visiting in Forestport and we’d snuck in and was under the table, 
which had a red cloth onto it, and I can tell you there was some 
shouting. There was some couldn’t believe that insect had been in- 
side the ring at all; and was some said he must be a cross with a dragon 
fly or a side-hill gouger; but old Charley Mack, that’d worked in the 
camps, said he guessed Red Peril must be descended from the cater- 
pillars Paul Bunyan used to race. He said you could tell by the 
bump on his tail, which Paul used to put on all his caterpillars, see- 
ing as how the smallest pointed object he could hold in his hand 
was a peavy. 

Well, Pa raced him a couple of more times and he won just as 
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easy, and Pa cleared,up close to a hundred dollars in three races. 
That caterpillar was amammoth wonder, and word of him got going 
and people commenced talking him up everywhere, so it was hard to 
race him around these parts. 

But about that time the lock keeper of Number One on the feeder 
come across a pretty swift article that the people round Rome thought 
high of. And as our boat was headed down the gorge, word got ahead 
about Red Peril, and people began to look out for the race. 

We come into Number One about four o'clock, and Pa tied up 
right there and went on shore with his box in his pocket and Red 
Peril inside the box. There must have been ten men crowded into 
the shanty, and as many more again outside looking in the windows 
and door. The lock tender was a skinny bezabor from Stittville, who 
thought he knew a lot about racing caterpillars; and, come to think 
of it, maybe he did. His name was Henry Buscerck, and he had a bad 
tooth in front he used to suck at a lot. 

Well, him and Pa set their caterpillars on the table for the crowd 
to see, and I must say Buscerck’s caterpillar was as handsome a brute 
as you could wish to look it, bright bay with black points and a short 
fine coat. He had a way of looking right and left, too, that made 
him handsome. But Pa didn’t bother to look at him. Red Peril was a 
natural marvel, and he knew it. 

Buscerck was a sly, twirpish man, and he must've heard about Red 
Peril—right from the beginning, as it turned out; for he laid out the 
course in yeller chalk. They used Pa’s ring, a big silver one hed 
bought second hand just for Red Peril. They laid out a lot of money, 
and Dennison Smith lifted the ring. The way Red Peril histed him- 
self out from under would raise a man’s blood pressure twenty 
notches. I swear you could see the hair lay down on his back. Why, 
that black-pointed bay was left nowhere! It didn’t seem like he 
moved. But Red Peril was just gathering himself for a fast finish over 
the line when he seen it was yeller. He reared right up; he must’ve 
thought it was butter, by Jeepers, the way he whirled on his hind 
legs and went the way he'd come. Pa begun to get scared, and he shook 
his needle behind Red Peril, but that caterpillar was more scared of 
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butter than he ever was of cold steel. He passed the other insect 
afore he’d got halfway to the line. By Cripus, you’d ought to’ve heard 
the cheering from the Forestport crews. The Rome men was green, 
But when he got to the line, danged if that caterpillar didn’t shy 
agin and run around the circle twicet, and then it seemed like his 
heart had gone in on him, and he crept right back to the middle of 
the circle and lay there hiding his head. It was the pitifullest sight a 
man ever looked at. You could almost hear him moaning, and he 
shook all over. 

I’ve never seen a man so riled as Pa was. The water was running 
right out of his eyes. He picked up Red Peril and he says, “This here's 
no race.” He picked up his money and he says, “The course was 
illegal, with that yeller chalk.” Then he squashed the other cater. 
pillar, which was just getting ready to cross the line, and he looks at 
Buscerck and says, “What’re you going to do about that?” 

Buscerck says, “I’m going to collect my money. My caterpillar 
would have beat.” 

“If you want to call that a finish you can,” says Pa, pointing to the 
squashed bay one, “but a baby could see he’s still got to reach the 
line. Red Peril got to wire and came back and got to it again afore 
your hayseed worm got half his feet on the ground. If it was any other 
man owned him,” Pa says, “I’d feel sorry I squashed him.” 

He stepped out of the house, but Buscerck laid a-hold of his pants 
and says, “You got to pay, Hemstreet. A man can’t get away with no 
such excuses in the city of Rome.” 

Pa didn’t say nothing. He just hauled off and sunk his fist, and 
Buscerck come to inside the lock, which was at low level right then. 
He waded out the lower end and he says, “I’ll have you arrested for 
this.” Pa says, “All right; but if I ever catch you around this lock 
again I'll let you have a feel with your other eye.” 

Nobody else wanted to collect money from Pa, on account of his 
build, mostly, so we went back to the boat. Pa put Red Peril to bed 
for two days. It took him all of that to get over his fright at the yeller 
circle. Pa even made us go without butter for a spell, thinking Red 
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Peril might know the smell of it. He was such an intelligent, think- 
ing animal, aman couldn’t tell nothing about him. 


I 


But next morning the sheriff comes aboard and arrests Pa with a 
warrant and takes him afore a justice of the peace. That was old Oscar 
Snipe. He’d heard all about the race, and I think he was feeling 
pleasant with Pa, because right off they commenced talking breeds. 
It would have gone off good only Pa’d been having a round with 
the sheriff. They come in arm and arm, singing a Hallelujah meet- 
ing song; but Pa was polite, and when Oscar says, “What's this?” 
he only says, “Well, well.” 

“I hear you’ve got a good caterpillar,” says the judge. 

“Well, well,” says Pa. It was all he could think of to say. 

“What breed is he?” says Oscar, taking a chew. 

“Well,” says Pa, “well, well.” 

Ned Kilbourne says he was a red one. ` 

“That’s a good breed,” says Oscar, folding his hands on his stum- 
mick and spitting over his thumbs and between his knees and into 
the sandbox all in one spit. “I kind of fancy the yeller ones myself. 
You're a connesewer,” he says to Pa, “and so’m I, and between 
connesewers I'd like to show you one. He's as neat a stepper as there 
is in this county.” 

“Well, well,” says Pa, kind of cold around the eyes and looking at 
the lithograph of Mrs. Snipe done in a hair frame over the sink. 

Oscar slews around and fetches a box out of his back pocket and 
shows us a sweet little yeller one. 

“There she is,” he says, and waits for praise. 

“She was a good woman,” Pa said after a while, looking at the pic- 
ture, “if any woman that’s four times a widow can be called such.” 

“Not her,” says Oscar. “It's this yeller caterpillar.” 

Pa slung his eyes on the insect which Oscar was holding, and it 
seemed like he’d just got an idee. 
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“Fast?” he says, deep down. “That thing run! Why, a snail with 
the string-halt could spit in his eye.” 

Old Oscar come to a boil quick. 

“Evidence. Bring me the evidence.” 

He spit, and he was that mad he let his whole chew get away 
from him without noticing. Buscerck says, “Here,” and takes his 
hand off’n his right eye. 

Pa never took no notice of nothing after that but the eye. It was 
the shiniest black onion I ever see on a man. Oscar says, “Forty dol- 
lars!” And Pa pays and says, “It’s worth it.” 

But it don’t never pay to make an enemy in horse racing or cater- 
pillars, as you will see, after I’ve got around to telling you. ' 

Well, we raced Red Peril nine times after that, all along the Big 
Ditch, and you can hear to this day—yes, sir—that there never was 
a caterpillar alive could run like Red Peril. Pa got rich onto him. 
He allowed to buy a new team in the spring. If he could only’ve started 
a breed from that bug, his fortune would’ve been made and Henry 
Ford would've looked like a bent nickel alongside of me today. But 
caterpillars aren’t built like Ford cars. We beat all the great cater- 
pillars of the year, and it being a time for a late winter, there was 
some fast running. We raced the Buffalo Big Blue and Fenwick’s 
Night Mail and Wilson’s Joe of Barneveld. There wasn’t one could 
touch Red Peril. It was close into October when a crowd got together 
and brought up the Black Arrer of Ava to race us, but Red Peril beat 
him by an inch. And after that there wasn’t a caterpillar in the state 
would race Pa’s. 

He was mighty chesty them days and had come to be quite a figger 
down the canawl. People come aboard to talk with him and ad- 
mire Red Peril; and Pa got the idea of charging five cents a sight, 
and that made for more money even if there wasn’t no more running 
for the animile. He commenced to get fat. 

And then come the time that comes to all caterpillars. And it goes 
to show that a man ought to be as careful of his enemies as he is lend- 
ing money to friends. 
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IV 


We was hauling down the Lansing Kill again and we’d just crossed 
the aqueduct over Stringer Brook when the lock keeper, that minded 
it and the lock just below, come out and says there was quite a lot of 
money being put up on a caterpillar they’d collected down in Rome. 

Well, Pa went in and he got out Red Peril and tried him out. He 
was fat and his stifles acted kind of stiff, but you could see with half 
an eye he was still fast. His start was a mite slower, but he made great 
speed once he got going. 

“He’s not in the best shape in the world,” Pa says, “and if it was 
any other bug I wouldn't want to run him. But Pll trust the old 
brute,” and he commenced brushing him up with a toothbrush he’d 
bought a-purpose. . 

“Yeanh,” says Ned. “It may not be right, but we’ve got to consider 
the public.” 

By what happened after, we might have known that we'd meet up 
with that caterpillar at Number One Lock; but there wasn’t no sign 
of Buscerck, and Pa was so excited at racing Red Peril again that I 
doubt if he noticed where he was at all. He was all rigged out for the 
occasion. He had on a black hat and a new red boating waistcoat, and 
when he busted loose with his horn for the lock you’d have thought 
he wanted to wake up all the deef-and-dumbers in seven counties. 
We tied by the upper gates and left the team to graze; and there 
was quite a crowd on hand. About nine morning boats was tied along 
the towpath, and all the afternoon boats waited. People was hanging 
around, and when they heard Pa whanging his horn they let out a 
great cheer. He took off his hat to some of the ladies, and then he 
took Red Peril out of his pocket and everybody cheered some more. 

“Who owns this here caterpillar I've been hearing about?” Pa 
asks. “Where is he? Why don't he bring out his pore contraption?” 

A feller says he’s in the shanty. 

“What’s his name?” says Pa. 

“Martin Henry’s running him. He's called the Horned Demon of 
Rome.” 
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“Dinged if I ever thought to see him at my time of life,” says Pa, 
And he goes in. Inside there was a lot of men talking and smoking 
and drinking and laying money faster than leghorns can lay eggs, 
and when Pa comes in they let out a great howdy, and when Pa put 
down the Bandreth box on the table they crowded round; and you'd 
ought to’ve heard the mammoth shout they give when Red Peril 
climbed out of his box. And well they might. Yes, sir! 

You can tell that caterpillar’s a thoroughbred. He’s shining right 
down to the root of each hair. He’s round, but he ain’t too fat. He 
don't look as supple as he used to, but the folks can't tell that. He's 
got the winner’s look, and he prances into the centre of the ring with 
a kind of delicate canter that was as near single footing as I ever see 
a caterpillar get to. I felt proud to be in the same family as him, and 
I wasn’t only a little lad. 

Pa waits for the admiration to die down, and he lays out his money, 
and he says to Martin Henry, “Let's see your ring-boned swivel-hocked 
imitation of a bug.” 

Martin answers, “Well, he ain't much to look at, maybe, but you'll 
be surprised to see how he can push along.” 

And he lays down the dangedest lump of worm you ever set your 
eyes on. It’s the kind of insect a man might expect to see in France or 
one of them furrin lands. It’s about two and a half inches long-and 
stands only half a thumbnail at the shoulder. It’s green and as hair- 
less as a newborn egg, and it crouches down squinting around at Red 
Peril like a man with sweat in his eye. It ain’t natural nor refined to 
look at such a bug, let alone race it. 

When Pa seen it, he let out a shout and laughed. He couldn’t talk 
from laughing. 

But the crowd didn’t say a lot. having more money on the race than 
ever was before or since on a similar occasion. It was so much that 
even Pa commenced to be serious. Well, they put "em in the ring 
together and Red Peril kept over on his side with a sort of intelli- 
gent dislike. He was the brainiest article in the caterpillar line I ever 
knowed. The other one just hunkered down with a mean look in 
his eye. 
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Millard Thompson held the ring. He counted, “One—two—three 
—and off.” Some folks said it was the highest he knew how to count, 
but he always got that far anyhow, even if it took quite a while for 
him to remember what figger to commence with. 

The ring come off and Pa and Martin Henry sunk their needles 
—at least they almost sunk them, for just then them standing close to 
the course seen that Horned Demon sink his horns into the back end 
of Red Peril. He was always a sensitive animal, Red Peril was, and 
if a needle made him start you can think for yourself what them two 
horns did for him. He cleared twelve inches in one jump—but then 
he sot right down on his belly, trembling. 

“Foul!” bellers Pa. “My pillars fouled.” 

“It ain't in the rule book,” Millard says. 

“It’s a foul!” yells Pa; and all the Forestport men yell, “Foul! Foul!” 

But it wasn't allowed. The Horned Demon commenced walking 
to the circle—he couldn't move much faster than a barrel can roll 
uphill, but he was getting there. We all seen two things, then. Red 
Peril was dying, and we was losing the race. Pa stood there kind of 
foamy in his beard, and the water running right out of both eyes. 
It’s an awful thing to see a big man cry in public. But Ned saved us. 
He seen Red Peril was dying, the way he wiggled, and he figgered, 
with the money he had on him, he'd make him win if he could. 

He leans over and put his nose into Red Peril's ear, and he 
shouts, “You've gone and dropped the butter!” 

Something got into that caterpillar's brain, dying as he was, and 
he let out the smallest squeak of a hollering fright I ever listened to a 
caterpillar make. "There was a convulsion got into him. He looked 
like a three-dollar mule with the wind colic, and then he gave a bound. 
How that caterpillar did rise up. When he came down again, he was 
stone dead, but he lay with his chin across the line. He’d won the race. 
The Horned Demon was blowing bad and only half way to the 
line. . 

Well, we won. But I think Pa’s heart was busted by the squeal he 
heard Red Peril make when he died. He couldn't abide Ned's face 
after that, though he knowed Ned had saved the day for him. But he 
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put Red Peril's carcass in his pocket with the money and walks out. 

And there he seen Buscerck standing at the sluices. Pa stood look. 
ing at him. The sheriff was alongside Buscerck and Oscar Snipe on 
the other side, and Buscerck guessed he had the law behind him. 

“Who owns that Horned Demon?” says Pa. 

“Me,” says Buscerck with a sneer. “He may have lost, but he done 
a good job doing it.” 

Pa walks right up to him. 

“Tve got another forty dollars in my pocket,” he says, and he con- 
nected sizably. 

Buscerck’s boots showed a minute. Pretty soon they let down the 
water and pulled him out. They had to roll a couple of gallons out of 
him afore they got a grunt. It served him right. He’d played foul. 
But the sheriff was worried, and he says to Oscar, “Had I ought to 
arrest Will?” (Meaning Pa.) 

Oscar was a sporting man. He couldn’t abide low dealing. He 
looks at Buscerck there, shaping his belly over the barrel, and he 
says, “Water never hurt a man. It keeps his hide from crackin’.” So 
they let Pa alone. I guess they didn’t think it was safe to have a man 
in jail that would cry about a caterpillar. But then they hadn’t lived 
alongside of Red Peril like us. 


HENRY A. SHUTE 


(1859-1945) 


My uncle’s farm in Vermont was in his old age the summer haven of 
young male relatives, one of whom I first met there when he was ten 
and continued to meet till he was practically grown up. On each year’s 
arrival he made a whirlwind tour of inspection accompanied by the 
frisking old dog, noted changes in kittens and the unchanging cows, 
climbed a tree or two and wound up at the whatnot in the parlor. For 
on that precarious shelving was Plupy, the Real Boy, by Judge Henry 
A. Shute, who had been a boy himself not too far away from Vermont 
—to be exact, in Exeter, New Hampshire. This book the boy would 
fondly clutch, as recovered treasure, and for the next day or two you 
could always know by explosions of laughter whereabouts on the hun- 
dred-acre farm he was. We had to insist that when he read it in bed it 
should not be after ten o’clock; there is something unsetiling in peals 
of laughter through darkness. 

One of the episodes he and I counted on to produce this blessed con- 
vulsion is here reproduced. Plupy followed and in a manner filled in 
the outlines of Judge Shute’s own schoolboy journal—admittedly 
edited for publication—in The Real Diary of a Real Boy. This was a 
little book that took shape while he was waiting for a law practice to 
crystallize into being. Emerging from the delightful family in Plupy, 
he had graduated from Harvard in 1879 and was called to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1882; as his office in Exeter—where he became Judge 
of the Municipal Court—was next to that of a newspaper, he worked 
off his energy before practice picked up by writing editorials, obitu- 
aries, and—as gaps in the columns still remained—bits of semi-fiction. 
The Real Diary thus came out serially in 1902; in book form it was 
followed by Brite and Fair, then by the book here represented, and 
after a long interval by The Real Diary of the Worst Farmer. He was 
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on the bench forty-three years, refusing to exchange it for the literary 
career to which publishers often beckoned him, because he loved the 
law. “No one but a lawyer and a country lawyer at that,” said he, 
“realizes the intense interest and almost infinite variety of the general 
practice of the law.” 


THE ELDER SHUTE RESCUES A CHICKEN AND 
REBUILDS A BARN 


From “Plupy, the Real Boy” 


by Henry A. SHUTE 


ROM the preceding sidelights on the character of our friend, 
F Plupy, one may have gained the impression that he was not 
only a mischievous boy but far worse, a cruel lad. Any such impres- 
sion was an injustice to him. Far from being cruel he was extremely 
kind-hearted and affectionate, as were most of his companions and 
acquaintances. 

When Plupy landed a hard green apple under the ear of an inno- 
cent and inoffensive old gentleman and transformed that dove of 
peace into a ravening wolf, thirsting for the blood of any small boy 
on the street, he had no thought of the pain he inflicted, of the 
mortification of the old gentleman when he dispassionately reviewed 
his bursts of language, of the danger of apoplexy caused by the rush 
of blood to his head due to his rapid passage over fences and down 
alleys in futile pursuit of his prey. 

No, he only felt a justifiable pride in his marksmanship, and a 
keen and unalloyed delight in the sinful profanity and wondrous 
agility of the mark. 

Again, when a smooth pebble or a couple of buckshot impelled 
with terrific force from his slingshot impinged upon a dog or cat 
peaceably taking the air, the shrill yelp of the canine and the loud 
yawl of the feline and their frantic leaps for safety, gave him such 
delight that he rolled on the ground with laughter. And yet, the idea 
of pain never entered his head, and if the same dog or cat were 
drowning or caught in a trap he would go to any length to save or 
relieve them. 

The highly colored spatter that a rich, ripe, and juicy tomato 
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would make when propelled with judgment between the shoulders 
of a friend dressed in his Sunday suit on a week day, was to him not 
only interesting from an artistic view and delightful from a humorous 
standpoint, but thoroughly justifiable, for, as he expressed it, “No 
feller hadn't got no business to wear his best clothes on a weekday, 
and any feller which done it had ought to be plugged.” 

No, Plupy was not cruel, only a bit perhaps, thoughtless, with a 
very keen sense of the ridiculous, and possessing an active imagination. 
On one occasion. being the fortunate possessor of a wing-tipped 
partridge, he spent all his half-holidays for a month in excursions to 
the woods in football season, where he painfully gathered partridge 
berries and other woodland plunder, scratched himself with briars, 
mired himself to the eye-brows in bottomless bogs, smeared his clothes 
and hands with pitch, and impaled himself on hidden stubs, in order 
to nurse and care for his pet. 

He would toss his rooster over the fence into a neighboring hen 
yard and watch the contest which immediately ensued, with soul- 
absorbing interest, and, the fight once decided, whether for or against 
his bird, he would bathe, salve and care for the bruised and bloody 
gladiators with the greatest care and patience. 

He was always bringing home diseased dogs which invariably de- 
veloped fits and had to be killed, or cats that had fleas and drove the 
entire family to scratching and complaining. 

He was fond of frogs, toads, mice, squirrels, birds, worms, beetles, 
slugs, snakes and all sorts of crawling, creeping, biting, stinging and 
otherwise unpleasant vermin, to which he was invariably kind and 
attentive, although his ministrations to their needs usually resulted 
in their untimely deaths. 

He was particularly fond of chickens, and always had several broods 
every spring and summer, which he watched over like a guardian 
angel. 

Plupy inherited this fondness for animals from his father, who had 
a mania for purchasing spring-halted and spavined old plugs and 
treating them with a variety of decoctions of his own inventing, which, 
when applied, although warranted to remove the cause of lameness 
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or disease, removed nothing but the hair and oft-times the hide of 
the afflicted but patient animals. 

He would buy cows that promptly developed garget, horn-ail, or 
sevenfold indigestion in every one of their stomachs at once, and in 
time he would succeed in removing them from a sinful world by ju- 
dicious and kindly-intentioned treatment. 

And so one night when Plupy brought him the appalling intelli- 
gence that one of his newly hatched chickens had been buried in a 
corner of the barn beneath the super-incumbent weight of about a 
ton and a half of hay, the old gentleman was all sympathy, and with 
him sympathy meant action. 

Armed with a couple of forks, Plupy and his father mounted to 
the barn loft. “Listen, father,” said Plupy, breathing heavily through 
the nose from his haste in mounting the stairs. 

“Howjer spose 1 can listen, when you are breathing like a planing 
mill?” retorted the old gentleman. “Shut up, and praps I can hear 
something.” 

Thus adjured Plupy held his breath. Sure enough, they heard a 
distant, muffled peep from one corner where the hay was piled the 
highest. 

“There he is,” said Plupy's father, and with great vigor began to 
pitch huge forkfuls of fragrant hay on poor Plupy with stern parental 
command to stow it away and be lively. Indeed, had not Plupy been 
in the highest degree lively and energetic he would soon have shared 
the fate of the imprisoned chicken. Indeed, it was only by taking ad- 
vantage of the frequent intervals when the old gentleman’s wind gave 
out, that Plupy by hard work managed to keep his head above the 
surface. As it was he was hard put to keep up, and his tongue hung 
out like a panting dog, while he inhaled hayseed, dust, and a variety 
of foreign substances that made him sneeze thunderously and wheeze 
like a grampus. 

For an hour they worked with short intervals of rest and refresh- 
ment, without incident. The feeble peeping became nearer and 
stronger; the mound of hay decreased steadily while that behind 
Plupy became mountainous. Finally they removed the last forkful. 
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“There he is, father,” shrieked Plupy, “grab him, quick!” 

Both Plupy and his father dashed forward and grabbed frantically 
at the small mite. Their heads came together with a thud. “Ow! ow! 
ow!” howled Plupy as he went over backwards, striking his head re- 
soundingly on the bare boards. 

“What in thunder you trying to do, you numbhead?” roared Plupy’s 
father, holding his nose with both hands and blinking through a flash 
of fireworks. 

Plupy arose warily and ready to dodge the expected cuff, but it 
came not, for his father stood staring at a small hole in the side wall 
of the barn and with his eyes bulging out like walnuts. 

“Well, I swear,” he growled, “that infernal little cuss fell down 
that hole.” 

Instantly hostilities were suspended and they listened intently. 
Sure enough, from the depths of the hole came the feeble, frightened 
peeping of the little prisoner. 

“Whacher goin’ t’ do now, father?” queried Plupy. 

“Let the little idiot rip,” snarled Plupy’s father. “Whaddier think, 
I’m goin’ to crawl down that hole like a thunderin’ garter snake?” he 
replied with fine sarcasm. 

“I guess not,” he continued without waiting for a reply. “I’ve broke 
my back and strained both arms pitchin’ over more’n fifteen tons of 
damp hay that weighed three thousand pounds to the ton, and I’ve 
breathed in a half bushel of hayseed and cobwebs, and I’m not going 
to lift a finger if that cussed chicken peeps until doomsday,” and 
Plupy’s father, snorting with disgust, tramped heavily down the creak- 
ing stairs, followed by the reluctant Plupy, almost in tears. 

“Aw, come on now, Father,” he pleaded. “What’s the good of leav- 
ing the poor little thing in that hole?” 

“I tell you I’ve done all I’m goin’ to,” said Plupy’s father. 

“Howdjer like to be in a hole like him?” queried Plupy. 

“F I didn’t know any better than to fall down a hole when some- 
body was tryin’ to save my life I ought to stay there,” retorted Plupy's 
father grumpily. 

“But I think it’s mean to leave a poor little chicken to die down in 
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a black hole like that. Jest like’s not a big rat will get him,” said Plupy 
mournfully, “it's mean as dirt, so now!” 

“Not another word, sir,” said Plupy’s father warningly, “unless you 
want to get your ears boxed.” 

Plupy discreetly said no more, but went down by the side of the 
barn and listened. Pretty soon he shouted, “Say, Father, he’s right 
inside here, and if we can pull this board out about an inch or two 
we can get him.” 

“Git a crowbar over to Sam Dyers and we will try it. Hurry up 
now,” said Plupy’s father, again laying off his coat. 

Plupy ran for the crowbar and returned in half a minute. Then 
Plupy’s father inserted the point of the bar in the crack and sprung 
it back an inch or so, whereupon Plupy, to assis’t promptly put his 
fingers in the crevice thus made. Just as this point Plupy’s father, see- 
ing a better place, removed the crowbar and the board sprung back 
and cruelly pinched poor Plupy’s hands. 

“Ow! Ow!! Ow!!! I’m caught, Father, you're pinchin’ my fingers 
off! Ow! Ow!!” he roared. 

“You thunderin’ fool! whatcher put them in there for?” stormed 
Plupy’s father, rushing back with the bar and prying the boards apart, 
while Plupy, wailing loudly, pressed his injured fingers between his 
knees and alternately bent double and straightened out in dire 
anguish of spirit. 

“Come! come!” said Plupy’s father impatiently, “you are not killed 
quite yet, so stop howling.” 

“Guess you’d how! if you had all your fingers jammed into pud- 
din’,” groaned Plupy. 

Finally, however, he calmed his troubled spirit and with his father 
turned again to rescue the imprisoned. 

The next move was to put the point of the bar under a board and 
Plupy’s father straightened up. The board did not give or spring. 
Again he heaved like a Titan. No result. Then giving utterance to a 
gruntingly expressed determination to “start the cu-cu-ssed thing if 
he bub-bub-broke the bar,” he strained and tugged until the cords 
in his neck stood out and his eyes became bloodshot. 
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Still no result. Plupy’s father was puzzled until he found that he 
had placed the bar beneath the stone foundation and was trying des- 
perately to lift the entire building single-handed and alone, where- 
upon he cursed heartily. 

Next he carefully placed the bar in the right place and threw his 
weight on it. Crack! the board came off so quickly that he fell on his 
hands and knees with his hands under the bar. 

Plupy did not laugh. He knew better than that. Plupy’s father 
should not have said such things as he did in Plupy’s hearing. 

Now Plupy’s father was a man of determination, and right there 
he registered a solemn vow to get that chicken if he tore that barn 
down, and he went about his task promptly and vigorously but with 
a singular absence of skill and neatness. 

Plupy watched his father with bated breath as clapboards, sheath- 
ing and studding fell in showers, and the crack and shiver of rending 
wood filled the air. Finally Plupy’s father got the chicken. It ran out 
into the grass and boards under Plupy’s father’s feet. They hunted 
some time for it and finally found it. Plupy’s father had accidentally 
stepped on it. Plupy’s father weighed two hundred and fifteen pounds, 
The chicken was very small, but after it was stepped on it spread out 
over a considerable space. 

The carpenters came next day and the day after and the day after 
that. 

Plupy’s father was a kind-hearted man, but nobody in the family 
said anything to him about it. It would not have been well to do so. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 
(1834-1902) 


Frank Stockton was a Philadelphian; his ancestry takes in a signer 
of the Declaration, Richard Stockton. Until 1866 he was a wood- 
engraver there, inventing a new kind of graving tool. Then he began 
to publish, in the Riverside Magazine, the stories later collected as 
Ting-a-ling Tales, and when St. Nicholas was founded in 1873, he 
became its assistant editor. In this sturdy old pathbreaker came out 
stories that became near-classics, “The Floating Prince” and “A Jolly 
Fellowship.” 

In r879 came Rudder Grange; Scribner’s Magazine had run some of 
his sketches of life on a converted canal-boat, but not till book form 
did we have the full chronicle of as fantastic a maid-of-all-work as ever 
adorned American fiction, incredible and undeniable. It wasn’t so 
much what she did as that nobody had ever done it before with that 
degree of success. That might indeed be said of Frank Stockton as a 
writer. j 

Head of the humorists of the eighties, he was placed firmly in this 
position by the adventures of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, though 
his problem-story, The Lady and the Tiger, had made more of a splash 
in 1882. In one of his novels, a philologist who feared that his beloved 
“Pickwick” would be gnawed away by the tooth of time and was saving 
Sam Weller’s Valentine by translating it into Greek, gives up the effort 
when a fellow student translates his version back into English. That is 
the sort of thing a Stockton character would do, and though I hope 
nobody tries it with Stockton, he might stand it better than many of 
our joy-makers. For he came after the period of deliberate misspelling 
and kept clear of dialect, using a beautiful English, singularly free from 
colloquialisms. Stockton’s humor was gracefully civilized. 
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THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND 
MRS. ALESHINE 


by FRANK R. STOCKTON 


WAS on my way from San Francisco to Yokohama, when in a 
I very desultory and gradual manner I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The steamer, on which I was making 
a moderately rapid passage toward the land of the legended fan and 
the lacquered box, carried a fair complement of passengers, most of 
whom were Americans; and, among these, my attention was attracted 
from the very first day of the voyage to two middle-aged women who 
appeared to me very unlike the ordinary traveler or tourist. At first 
sight they might have been taken for farmers’ wives who, for some 
unusual reason, had determined to make a voyage across the Pacific; 
but, on closer observation, one would have been more apt to suppose 
that they belonged to the families of prosperous tradesmen in some 
little country town, where, besides the arts of rural housewifery, 
there would be opportunities of becoming acquainted in some de- 
gree with the ways and manners of the outside world. They were not 
of that order of persons who generally take first-class passage on 
steamships, but the stateroom occupied by Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine was one of the best in the vessel. 

Mrs. Lecks was a rather tall woman, large-boned and muscular, and 
her well-browned countenance gave indications of that conviction 
of superiority which gradually grows up in the minds of those who 
for a long time have had absolute control of the destinies of a state, 
or the multifarious affairs of a country household. Mrs. Aleshine was 
somewhat younger than her friend, somewhat shorter, and a great 
deal fatter. She had the same air of reliance upon her individual 
worth that characterized Mrs. Lecks, but there was a certain geniality 
about her which indicated that she would have a good deal of for- 
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of becoming the thoroughly good housewife which she was herself. 

These two worthy dames spent the greater part of their time on 
deck, where they always sat together in a place at the stern of the 
vessel which was well sheltered from wind and weather. As they sat 
thus they were generally employed in knitting, although this occu. 
pation did not prevent them from keeping up what seemed to me, as 
I passed them in my walks about the deck, a continuous conversation, 
From a question which Mrs. Lecks once asked me about a distant 
sail, our acquaintance began. There was no one on board for whose 
society I particularly cared, and as there was something quaint and 
odd about these countrywomen on the ocean which interested me, | 
was glad to vary my solitary promenades by an occasional chat with 
them. They were not at all backward in giving me information about 
themselves. They were both widows, and Mrs. Aleshine was going 
out to Japan to visit a son who had a position there in a mercantile 
house. Mrs. Lecks had no children, and was accompanying her friend 
because, as she said, she would not allow Mrs. Aleshine to make such 
a voyage as that by herself, and because, being quite able to do s0, 
she did not know why she should not see the world as well as other 
people. 

These two friends were not educated women. They made frequent 
mistakes in their grammar, and a good deal of Middle States pro- 
vincialism showed itself in their pronunciation and expressions. But 
although they brought many of their rural ideas to sea with them, 
they possessed a large share of that common sense which is available 
anywhere, and they frequently made use of it in a manner which 
was very amusing to me. I think, also, that they found in me a quarry 
of information concerning nautical matters, foreign countries, and 
my own affairs, the working of which helped to make us very good 
ship friends. 

Our steamer touched at the Sandwich Islands; and it was a little 
more than two days after we left Honolulu that, about nine o'clock 
in the evening, we had the misfortune to come into collision with an 
eastern-bound vessel. This vessel, which appeared to be a small 
steamer, struck us with great force near our bows, and then, back- 
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ing, disappeared into the fog, and we never saw or heard of her again. 

It was soon discovered that our injuries were serious and, indeed, 
disastrous. The hull of our steamer had been badly shattered on the 
port bow, and the water came in at a most alarming rate. For nearly 
two hours the crew and many of the passengers worked at the pumps, 
and everything possible was done to stop the enormous leak; but 
all labor to save the vessel was found to be utterly unavailing, and a 
little before midnight the captain announced that it was impossible 
to keep the steamer afloat, and that we must all take to the boats. The 
night was now clear, the stars were bright, and, as there was but little 
wind, the sea was comparatively smooth. With all these advantages, 
the captain assured us that there was no reason to apprehend danger, 
and he thought that by noon of the following day we could easily 
make a small inhabited island, where we could be sheltered and cared 
for until we should be taken off by some passing vessel. 

There was plenty of time for all necessary preparations, and these 
were made with much order and subordination. Everybody obeyed 
the captain’s orders, and all prepared themselves for the transfer to 
the boats. The first officer came among us, and told each of us what 
boats we were to take, and where we were to place ourselves on deck. 
I was assigned to a large boat which was to be principally occupied 
by steerage passengers; and as I came up from my stateroom, where 
I had gone to secure my money and some portable valuables, I met 
on the companionway Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, who expressed 
considerable dissatisfaction when they found that I was not going in 
the boat with them. They, however, hurried below, and 1 went. on 
deck, where in about ten minutes I was joined by Mrs. Lecks, who 
apparently had been Jooking for me. She told me she had something 
very particular to say to me, and conducted me toward the stern of 
the vessel, where, behind one of = deck-houses, we found Mrs. 
Aleshine, 

“Look here,” said Mrs. Lecks, leading me to the rail, and pointing 
downward; “do you see that boat there? It has been let down, and 
there is nobody in it. The boat on the other side has just gone off, 
full to the brim. I never saw so many people crowded into a boat. The 
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other ones will be just as packed, I expect. I don’t see why we shouldn't 
take this empty boat, now we've got a chance, instead of squeezin’ 
ourselves into those crowded ones. If any of the other people come 
afterward, why, we shall have our choice of seats, and that’s consider. 
able of a p’int, I should say, in a time like this.” 

“That's so,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “and me and Mrs. Lecks would 
‘a’ got right in when we saw the boat was empty, if we hadn’t been 
afraid to be there without any man, for it might have floated off, and 
neither of us don’t know nothin’ about rowin’. And then Mrs. Lecks 
she thought of you, supposin’ a young man who knew so much about 
the sea would know how to row.” 

“Oh, yes,” said I; “but I cannot imagine why this boat should 
have been left empty. I see a keg of water in it, and the oars, and 
some tin cans, and so I suppose it has been made ready for somebody, 
Will you wait here a minute until I run forward and see how things 
are going on there?” 

Amidships and forward I saw that there was some confusion among 
the people who were not yet in their boats, and I found that there 
was to be rather more crowding than at first was expected. People 
who had supposed that they were to go in a certain boat found there 
no place, and were hurrying to other boats. It now became plain to 
me that no time should be lost in getting into the small boat which 
Mrs. Lecks had pointed out, so I slipped quietly aft, and joined Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

“We must get in as soon as we can,” said I, in a low voice, “for 
this boat may be discovered, and then there will be a rush for it. I 
suspect it may have been reserved for the captain and some of the 
officers, but we have as much right in it as they.” 

“And more too,” replied Mrs. Lecks; “for we had nothin’ to do 
with the steerin’ and smashin’.” 

“But how are we goin’ to get down there?” said Mrs. Aleshine. 
“There's no steps.” 

“That is true,” said I. “I shouldn’t wonder if this boat is to be 
taken forward when the others are filled. We must scramble down 
as well as we can by the tackle at the bow and stern. I’ll get in first 
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and keep her close to the ship’s side.” 

“That's goin’ to be a scratchy business,” said Mrs. Lecks, “and I’m 
of the opinion we ought to wait till the ship has sunk a little more, 
so we'll be nearer to the boat.” 

“Tt won't do to wait,” said I, “or we shall not get in it at all.” 

“And goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, “I can't stand 
here and feel the ship sinkin’ cold-blooded under me, till we've got 
where we can make an easy jump!” 

“Very well then,” said Mrs. Lecks, “we won't wait. But the first 
thing to be done is for each one of us to put on one of these life- 
preservers. Two of them 1 brought from Mrs. Aleshine's and my 
cabin, and the other one I got next door, where the people had gone 
off and left it on the floor. I thought if anythin’ happened on the way 
to the island, these would give us a chance to look about us; but it 
seems to me we'll need ’em more gettin’ down them ropes than any- 
where else. I did intend puttin’ on two myself to make up for Mrs. 
Aleshine's fat; but you must wear one of "em, sir, now that you are 
goin’ to join the party.” 

As I knew that two life-preservers would not be needed by Mrs. 
Lecks, and would greatly inconvenience her, 1 accepted the one 
offered me, but declined to put it on until it should be necessary, 
as it would interfere with my movements. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Lecks, “if you think you are safe in gettin’ 
down without it. But Mrs. Aleshine and me will put ours on before 
we begin sailor-scramblin’. We know how to do it, for we tried ‘em 
on soon after we started from San Francisco. And now, Barb'ry Ale- 
shine, are you sure you've got everythin’ you want? for it'll be no use 
thinkin’ about anythin’ you’ve forgot after the ship has sunk out of 
sight.” 

“There's nothin’ else I can think of,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “at least, 
nothin’ I can carry; and so I suppose we may as well begin, for your 
talk of the ship sinkin’ under our feet gives me a sort o' feelin’ like an 
oyster creepin’ up and down my back.” 

Mrs. Lecks looked over the side at the boat, into which I had 
already descended. “TIl go first, Barb'ry Aleshine,” said she, “and 
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show you how.” 

The sea was quiet, and the steamer had already sunk so much that 
Mrs. Lecks’s voice sounded frightfully near me, although she spoke 
in a low tone. 

“Watch me,” said she to her companion. “I’m goin’ to do just a 
he did, and you must follow in the same way.” 

So saying, she stepped on a bench by the rail; then, with one foot 
on the rail itself, she seized the ropes which hung from one of the 
davits to the bow of the boat. She looked down for a moment, and 
then she drew back. 

“Its no use,” she said. “We must wait until she sinks more, and 1 
can get in easier.” 

This remark made me feel nervous. I did not know at what mo- 
ment there might be a rush for this boat, nor when, indeed, the 
steamer might go down. The boat amidships on our side had rowed 
away some minutes before, and through the darkness I could dis- 
tinguish another boat, near the bows, pushing off. It would be too 
late now for us to try to get into any other boat, and I did not feel 
that there was time enough for me to take this one to a place where 
the two women could more easily descend to her. Standing upright, 
I urged them not to delay. 

“You see,” said I, “I can reach you as soon as you swing yourself 
off the ropes, and I’ll help you down.” 

“If you're sure you can keep us from comin’ down too sudden, 
we'll try it,” said Mrs. Lecks; “but Pd as soon be drowned as to get 
to an island with a broken leg. And as to Mrs. Aleshine, if she was 
to slip she’d go slam through that boat to the bottom of the sea. Now, 
then, be ready! I’m comin’ down.” 

So saying, she swung herself off, and she was then so near me that 
I was able to seize her and make the rest of her descent comparatively 
easy. Mrs. Aleshine proved to be a more difficult subject. Even after 
I had a firm grasp of her capacious waist she refused to let go the 
ropes, for fear that she might drop into the ocean instead of the boat. 
But the reproaches of Mrs. Lecks and the downward weight of myself 
made her loosen her nervous grip; and, although we came very neat 
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going overboard together, 1 safely placed her on one of the thwarts. 

1 now unhooked the tackle from the stern; but before casting off 
at the bow I hesitated, for I did not wish to desert any of those who 
might be expecting to embark in this boat. But I could hear no ap- 
proaching footsteps, and from my position, close to the side of the 
steamer, I could see nothing. Therefore I cast off, and, taking the 
oars, 1 pushed away and rowed to a little distance, where 1 could 
get whatever view was possible of the deck of the steamer. Seeing na 
forms moving about, I called out, and, receiving no answer, I shouted 
again at the top of my voice. I waited for nearly a minute, and, hear- 
ing nothing and seeing nothing, I became convinced that no one was 
left on the vessel. i 

“They are all gone,” said I, “and we will pull after them as fast 
as we can.” 

And I began to row toward the bow of the steamer, in the direction 
which the other boats had taken. 

“Its a good thing you can row,” said Mrs. Lecks, settling herself 
comfortably in the stern-sheets, “for what Mrs. Aleshine and mẹ 
would ha’ done with them oars I am sure I don’t know.” 

“Td never have got into this boat,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “if Mr, 
Craig hadn't been here.” 

“No, indeed,” replied her friend. “You’d ha’ gone to the bottom, 
hangin’ for dear life to them ropes.” 

When I had rounded the bow of the steamer, which appeared to, 
me to be rapidly settling in the water, I perceived at no great dis- 
tance several lights, which of course belonged to the other boats, and 
I rowed as hard as I could, hoping to catch up with them, or at least 
to keep sufficiently near. It might be my duty to take off some of the 
people who had crowded into the other boats, probably supposing 
that this one had been loaded and gone. How such a mistake could 
have taken place I could not divine, and it was not my business ta 
do so. Quite certain that no one was left on the sinking steamer, all I 
had to do was to row after the other boats, and to overtake them ag 
soon as possible. I thought it would not take me very long to do this, 
but after rowing for half an hour, Mrs. Aleshine remarked that the 
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lights seemed as far off, if not farther, than when we first started 
after them. Turning, I saw that this was the case, and was greatly sur. 
prised. With only two passengers I ought soon to have come up with 
those heavily laden boats. But after I had thought over it a little I 
considered that as each of them was probably pulled by half a dozen 
stout sailors, it was not so very strange that they should make as good 
or better headway than 1 did. 

It was not very long after this that Mrs. Lecks said that she thought 
that the lights on the other boats must be going out, and that this, most 
probably, was due to the fact that the sailors had forgotten to fill 
their lanterns before they started. “That sort of thing often hap- 
pens,” she said, "when people leave a place in a hurry.” 

But when I turned around, and peered over the dark waters, it 
was quite plain to me that it was not want of oil, but increased dis- 
tance, which made those lights so dim. I could now perceive but 
three of them. We were being left behind, that was certain, and all 
I could do was to row on as long and as well as I could in the direction 
which the other boats had taken. 

“I don’t believe this boat has been emptied out since the last rain,” 
said Mrs. Aleshine, “for my feet are wet, though I didn’t notice it 
before.” 

At this I shipped my oars, and began to examine the boat. The bot- 
tom was covered with a movable floor of slats, and as I put my hand 
down I could feel the water welling up between the slats. The flooring 
was in sections, and lifting the one beneath me, I felt under it, and 
put my hand into six or eight inches of water. 

The exact state of the case was now as plain to me as if it had 
been posted up on a bulletin-board. This boat had been found to be 
unseaworthy, and its use had been forbidden, all the people having 
been crowded into the others. This had caused confusion at the last 
moment, and, of course, we were supposed to be on some one of the 
other boats. 

And now here was I, in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, in a leaky 
boat, with two middle-aged women! 

“Anythin’ the matter with the floor?” asked Mrs. Lecks. 
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I let the section fall back into its place, and looked aft. By the star- 
light I could see that my two companions had each fixed upon me a 
steadfast gaze. They evidently felt that something was the matter, 
and wanted to know what it was. I did not hesitate for a moment to 
inform them. They appeared to me to be women whom it would be 
neither advisable nor possible to deceive in a case like this. 

“This boat has a leak in it,” I said. “There is a lot of water in her 
already, and that is the reason we have got along so slowly.” 

“And that is why,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “it was left empty. We ought 
to have known better than to expect to have a whole boat just for 
three of us. It would have been much more sensible, I think, if we 
had tried to squeeze into one of the others.” 

“Now, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “don’t you begin findin’ 
fault with good fortune, when it comes to you. Here we've got a com- 
fortable boat, with room enough to set easy and stretch out if we want 
to. If the water is comin’ in, what we’ve got to do is to get it out 
again just as fast as we can. What’s the best way to do that, Mr. Craig?” 

“We must bail her out, and lose no time about it,” said I. “If I can 
find the leak I may be able to stop it.” 

I now looked about for something to bail with, and the two 
women aided actively in the search. 1 found one leather scoop in the 
bow; but as it was well that we should all go to work, I took two tin 
cans that had been put in by some one who had begun to provision 
the boat, and proceeded to cut the tops from them with my jack-knife. 

“Don't lose what's in ’em,” said Mrs. Lecks; “that is, if it’s any- 
thin’ we'd be likely to want to eat. If it’s tomatoes, pour it into the 
sea, for nobody ought to eat tomatoes put up in tins.” 

I hastily passed the cans to Mrs. Lecks, and I saw her empty the 
contents of one into the sea, and those of the other on a newspaper 
which she took from her pocket and placed in the stern. 

I pulled up the movable floor and threw it overboard, and then 
began to bail. 

“I thought,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “that they always had pumps for 
leaks.” 

“Now, Barb'ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “just gether yourself 
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up on one of them seats, and go to work. The less talkin’ we do, and 
the more scoopin’, the better it'll be for us.” 

I soon perceived that it would have been difficult to find two more 
valuable assistants in the bailing of a boat than Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, 
Aleshine. They were evidently used to work, and were able to ac. 
commodate themselves to the unusual circumstances in which they 
were placed. We threw out the water very rapidly, and every little 
while I stopped bailing and felt about to see if I could discover where 
it came in. As these attempts met with no success, I gave them up 
after a time, and set about bailing with new vigor, believing that if 
we could get the boat nearly dry I should surely be able to find the 
leak. 

But, after working half an hour more, I found that the job would 
be a long one; and if we all worked at once we would all be tired out 
at once, and that might be disastrous. Therefore I proposed that we 
should take turns in resting, and Mrs. Aleshine was ordered to stop 
work for a time. After this Mrs. Lecks took a rest, and when she went 
to work I stopped bailing and began again to search for the leak. 

For about two hours we worked in this way, and then I concluded 
it was useless to continue any longer this vain exertion. With three 
of us bailing we were to keep the water at the level we first found 
it; but with only two at work, it slightly gained upon us, so that now 
there was more water in the boat than when we first discovered it. 
The boat was an iron one, the leak in it I could neither find nor 
remedy, and it was quite plain that the water was now coming in 
more rapidly than it did at first. We were very tired, and even Mrs. 
Lecks, who had all along counseled us to keep at work, and not to 
waste one breath in talking, now admitted that it was of no use to try 
to get the water out of that boat. 

It had been some hours since I had used the oars, but whether we 
had drifted, or remained where we were when 1 stopped rowing, of 
course I could not know; but this mattered very little; our boat was 
slowly sinking beneath us, and it could make no difference whether 
we went down in one spot or another. I sat and racked my brain to 
think what could be done in this fearful emergency. To bail any 
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longer was useless labor, and what else was there that we could do? 

“When will it be time,” asked Mrs. Lecks, “for us to put on the 
life-preservers? When the water gets nearly to the seats?” 

I answered that we should not wait any longer than that, but in 
my own mind I could not see any advantage in putting them on at 
all. Why should we wish to lengthen our lives by a few hours of 
helpless floating upon the ocean? 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Lecks; “T1 keep a watch on the water. One 
of them cans was filled with lobster, which would be more than 
likely to disagree with us, and I’ve throwed it out; but the other had 
baked beans in it, and the best thing we can do is to eat some of these 
right away. They are mighty nourishin’, and will keep up strength 
as well as anythin’, and then, as you said there’s a keg of water in 
the boat, we can all take a drink of that, and it'll make us feel like 
new cre'tur's. You’ll have to take the beans in your hands, for we've 
got no spoons nor forks.” 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine were each curled up out of reach 
of the water, the first in the stern, and the other on the aft thwart. 
The day was now beginning to break, and we could see about us very 
distinctly. Before reaching out her hands to receive her beans, Mrs. 
Aleshine washed them in the water in the boat, remarking at the 
same time that she might as well make use of it since it was there. 
Having then wiped her hands on some part of her apparel, they were 
filled with beans from the newspaper held by Mrs. Lecks, and these 
were passed over to me. I was very hungry, and when I had finished 
my beans I agreed with my companions that although they would 
have been a great deal better if heated up with butter, pepper, and 
salt, they were very comforting as they were. One of the empty cans 
was now passed to me, and after having been asked by Mrs. Lecks to 
rinse it out very carefully, we all satisfied our taste from the water 
in the keg. . 

“Cold baked beans and lukewarm water ain’t exactly company vit- 
tles,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “but there's many a poor wretch would be 
glad to get ’em.” 

I could not imagine any poor wretch who would be glad of the 
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food together with the attending circumstances; but I did not say so. 

“The water is just one finger from the bottom of the seat,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, who had been stooping over to measure, “and it’s time 
to put on the life-preservers.” 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “hand me mine.” 

Each of us now buckled on a life-preserver, and as I did so I stood 
up upon a thwart and looked about me. It was quite light now, and I 
could see for a long distance over the surface of the ocean, which 
was gently rolling in wide, smooth swells. As we rose upon the summit 
of one of these I saw a dark spot upon the water, just on the edge of 
our near horizon. “Is that the steamer?” I thought; “and has she not 
yet sunk?” 

At this there came to me a glimmering of courageous hope. If 
the steamer had remained afloat so long, it was probable that on ac- 
count of water-tight compartments, or for some other reason, her 
sinking had reached its limit, and that if we could get back to her 
we might be saved. But, alas, how were we to get back to her? This 
boat would sink long, long before I could row that distance. 

However, I soon proclaimed the news to my companion, where- 
upon Mrs. Aleshine prepared to stand upon a thwart and see for 
herself. But Mrs. Lecks restrained her. 

“Don’t make things worse, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said she, “by tum- 
blin’ overboard. If we’ve got to go into the water, let us do it de- 
cently and in order. If that’s the ship, Mr. Craig, don’t you suppose 
we can float ourselves to it in some way?” 

I replied that by the help of a life-preserver a person who could 
swim might reach the ship. 

“But neither of us can swim,” said Mrs. Lecks, “for we’ve lived 
where the water was never more’n a foot deep, except in time of 
freshets, when there’s no swimmin’ for man or beast. But if we see you 
swim, perhaps we can follow, after a fashion. At any rate, we must do 
the best we can, and that’s all there is to be done.” 

“The water now,” remarked Mrs. Aleshine, “is so near to the bot- 
tom of my seat that I’ve got to stand up, tumble overboard or no.” ` 

“All right,” remarked Mrs. Lecks; “we'd better all stand up, and 
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let the boat sink under us. That will save our jumpin’ overboard, 
or rollin’ out any which way, which might be awkward.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine. “You set the 
oysters creepin’ over me again! First you talk of the ship sinkin’ under 
us, and now it’s the boat goin’ to the bottom under our feet. Before 
any sinkin’ ’s to be done I’d ruther get out.” 

“Now, Barb'ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “stand up straight, and 
don't talk so much. It’ll be a great deal better to be let down gradual 
than to flop into the water all of a bunch.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “it may be best to get used to 
it by degrees; but I must say I wish I was home.” 

As for me, I would have much preferred to jump overboard at 
once, instead of waiting in this cold-blooded manner; but as my com- 
panions had so far preserved their presence of mind, I did not wish 
to do anything which might throw them into a panic. I believed 
there would be no danger from the suction caused by the sinking of 
a small boat like this, and if we took care not to entangle ourselves 
with it in any way, we might as well follow Mrs. Lecks’s advice as not. 
So we all stood up, Mrs. Lecks in the stern, I in the bow, and Mrs. 
Aleshine on a thwart between us. The last did not appear to have 
quite room enough for a steady footing, but, as she remarked, it 
did not matter very much, as the footing, broad or narrow, would 
not be there very long. 

I am used to swimming, and have never hesitated to take a plunge 
into river or ocean, but I must admit that it was very trying to my 
nerves to stand up this way and wait for a boat to sink beneath’ me. 
How the two women were affected I do not know. They said nothing, 
but their faces indicated that something disagreeable was about to 
happen, and that the less that was said about it the better. 

The boat had now sunk so much that the water was around Mrs. 
Aleshine’s feet, her standing-place being rather lower than ours. I 
made myself certain that there were no ropes nor any other means of 
entanglement near my companions or myself, and then I waited. 
There seemed to be a good deal of buoyancy in the bow and stern 
of the boat, and it was a frightfully long time in sinking. The sus- 
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pense became so utterly unendurable that I was tempted to put one 
foot on the edge of the boat, and, by tipping it, put an end to this 
nerve-rack; but I refrained, for I probably would throw the women 
off their balance, when they might fall against some part of the 
boat, and do themselves a hurt. I had just relinquished this inten- 
tion, when two little waves seemed to rise one on each side of Mrs. 
Aleshine, and gently flowing over the side of the boat, they flooded 
her feet with water. 

“Hold your breaths!” I shouted. And now I experienced a sensa- 
tion which must have been very like that which comes to a con- 
demned criminal at the first indication of the pulling of the drop. 
Then there was a horrible sinking, a gurgle, and a swash, and the 
ocean over which I had been gazing appeared to rise up and en- 
velop me. 

In a moment, however, my head was out of the water, and, looking 
hastily about me, I saw, close by, the heads and shoulders of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The latter was vigorously winking her eyes 
and blowing from her mouth some sea-water that had got into it; but 
as soon as her eyes fell upon me she exclaimed: “That was ever so 
much more suddint than I thought it was goin’ to be!” 

“Are you both all right?” 

“T suppose I am,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “but I never thought that a 
person with a life-preserver on would go clean under the water.” 

“But since you've come up again, you ought to be satisfied,” said 
Mrs. Lecks. “And now,” she added, turning her face toward me, 
“which way ought we to try to swim? and have we got everythin’ 
we want to take with us?” 

“What we haven't got we can’t get,” remarked Mrs. Aleshine; “and 
as for swimmin’, I expect I’m goin’ to make a poor hand at it.” 

I had a hope, which was not quite strong enough to be a belief, 
that, supported by their life-preservers, the two women might paddle 
themselves along; and that, by giving them in turn a helping hand, I 
might eventually get them to the steamer. There was a strong prob- 
ability that I would not succeed, but I did not care to think of that. 

I now swam in front of my companions, and endeavored to in- 
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struct them in the best method of propelling themselves with their 
arms and their hands. If they succeeded in this, I thought I would 
give them some further lessons in striking out with their feet. After 
watching me attentively, Mrs. Lecks did manage to move herself 
slowly through the smooth water, but poor Mrs. Aleshine could do 
nothing but splash. 

“If there was anythin’ to take hold of,” she said to me, “I might 
get along; but I can’t get any grip on the water, though you seem to 
do it well enough. Look there!” she added in a higher voice. “Isn't 
that an oar floatin’ over there? If you can get that for me, I believe I 
can row myself much better than I can swim.” 

This seemed an odd idea, but I swam over to the floating oar, and 
brought it her. I was about to show her how she could best use it, but 
she declined my advice. 

“If I do it at all,” she said, “I must do it in my own way.” And 
taking the oar in her strong hands, she began to ply it on the water 
very much in the way in which she would handle a broom. At first she 
dipped the blade too deeply, but, correcting this error, she soon began 
to paddle herself along at a slow but steady rate. 

“Capital!” I cried. “You do that admirably!” 

“Anybody who's swept as many rooms as I have,” she said, “ought 
to be able to handle anythin’ that can be used like a broom.” 

“Isn't there another oar?” cried Mrs. Lecks, who had now been 
left a little distance behind us. “If there is, I want one.” 

Looking about me, I soon discovered another floating oar, and 
brought it to Mrs. Lecks, who, after holding it in various positions, 
so as to get “the hang of it,” as she said, soon began to use it with 
as much skill as that shown by her friend. If either of them had been 
obliged to use an oar in the ordinary way, I fear they would have 
had a bad time of it; but, considering the implement in the light of a 
broom, its use immediately became familiar to them, and they got 
on remarkably well. 

I now took a position a little in advance of my companions, and 
as I swam slowly they were easily able to keep up with me. Mrs. Ale- 
shine, being so stout, floated much higher out of the water than either 
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Mrs. Lecks or I, and this permitted her to use her oar with a great 
deal of freedom. Sometimes she would give such a vigorous brush to 
the water that she would turn herself almost entirely around, but 
after a little practice she learned to avoid undue efforts of this kind. 

I was not positively sure that we were going in the right direction, 
for my position did not allow me to see very far over the water; but 
I remembered that when I was standing up in the boat, and made 
my discovery, the sun was just about to rise in front of me, while 
the dark spot on the ocean lay to my left. Judging, therefore, from 
the present position of the sun, which was not very high, I concluded 
that we were moving toward the north, and therefore in the right 
direction. How far off the steamer might be I had no idea, for I 
was not accustomed to judging distances at sea; but I believed that 
if we were careful of our strength, and if the ocean continued as 
smooth as it now was, we might eventually reach the vessel, provided 
she were yet afloat. 

“After you are fairly in the water,” said Mrs. Aleshine, as she swept 
along, although without the velocity which that phrase usually im- 
plies, “it isn’t half so bad as I thought it would be. For one thing, it 
don't feel a bit salt, although I must say it tasted horribly that way 
when I first went into it.” 

“You didn’t expect to find pickle-brine, did you?” said Mrs. Lecks. 
“Though, if it was, I suppose we could float on it settin’.” 

“And as to bein’ cold,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “the part of me that’s 
in is actually more comfortable than that which is out.” 

“There's one thing I would have been afraid of,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“if we hadn't made preparations for it, and that’s sharks.” 

“Preparations!” I exclaimed. “How in the world did you prepare 
for sharks?” 

“Easy enough,” said Mrs. Lecks. “When we went down into our 
room to get ready to go away in the boats we both put on black 
stockin’s. I’ve read that sharks never bite colored people, although 
if they see a white man in the water they'll snap him up as quick 
as lightnin’; and black stockin’s was the nearest we could come to it. 
You see, I thought as like as not we’d have some sort of an upset 
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before we got through.” 

“It's a great comfort,” remarked Mrs. Aleshine, “and I’m very glad 
you thought of it, Mrs. Lecks. After this I shall make it a rule: Black 
stockin’s for sharks.” 

“I suppose in your case,” said Mrs. Lecks, addressing me, “dark 
trousers will do as well.” 

To which I answered that I sincerely hoped they would. 

“Another thing I’m thankful for,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “is that I 
thought to put on a flannel skeert.” 

“And what’s the good of it,” said Mrs. Lecks, “when it’s soppin’ 
wet?” 

“Flannel’s flannel,” replied her friend, “whether it’s wet or dry; 
and if you'd had the rheumatism as much as I have, you'd know it.” 

To this Mrs. Lecks replied with a sniff, and asked me how soon I 
thought we would get sight of the ship; for if we were going the wrong 
way, and had to turn around and go back, it would certainly be 
very provoking. 

I should have been happy indeed to be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question. Every time that we rose upon a swell I 
threw a rapid glance around the whole circle of the horizon; and at 
last, not a quarter of an hour after Mrs. Lecks's question, I was re- 
joiced to see, almost in the direction in which I supposed it ought 
to be, the dark spot which I had before discovered. I shouted the 
glad news, and as we rose again my companions strained their eyes 
in the direction to which I pointed. They both saw it, and were 
greatly satisfied. 

“Now, then,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “it seems as if there was some- 
thin’ to work for”; and she began to sweep her oar with great vigor. 

“If you want to tire yourself out before you get there, Barb'ry 
Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “you'd better go on in that way. Now 
what I advise is that we stop rowin’ altogether, and have somethin’ 
to eat; for I’m sure we need it to keep up our strength.” 

“Eat!” I cried. “What are you going to eat? Do you expect to catch 
fish?” 

“And eat ’em raw?” said Mrs. Lecks. “I should think not. But do 
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you suppose, Mr. Craig, that Mrs. Aleshine and me would go off and 
leave that ship without takin’ somethin’ to eat by the way? Let’s all 
gether here in a bunch, and see what sort of a meal we can make, 
And now, Barb’ry Aleshine, if you lay your oar down there on the 
water, I recommend you to tie it to one of your bonnet-strings, or 
it'll be floatin' away, and you won't get it again.” 

As she said this, Mrs. Lecks put her right hand down into the water, 
and fumbled about, apparently in search of a pocket. I could not but 
smile as I thought of the condition of food when, for an hour or 
more, it had been a couple of feet under the surface of the ocean; 
but my ideas on the subject were entirely changed when I saw Mrs, 
Lecks hold up in the air two German sausages, and shake the briny 
drops from their smooth and glittering surfaces. 

“There's nothin’,” she said, “like sausages for shipwreck and that 
kind o’ thing. They’re very sustainin’, and bein’ covered with a tight 
skin, water can't get at 'em, no matter how you carry ’em. I wouldn't 
bring these out in the boat, because, havin’ the beans, we might as 
well eat them. Have you a knife about you, Mr. Craig?” 

I produced a dripping jack-knife, and after the open blade had 
been waved in the air to dry it a little, Mrs. Lecks proceeded to 
divide one of the sausages, handing the other to me to hold mean- 
while. 

“Now don’t go eatin’ sausages without bread, if you don’t want 
"em to give you dyspepsy,” said Mrs. Aleshine, who was tugging at a 
submarine pocket. 

“I’m very much afraid your bread is all soaked,” said Mrs. Lecks. 

To which her friend replied that that remained to be seen, and 
forthwith produced, with a splash, a glass preserve-jar with a metal 
top. 

1 saw this nearly empty, as I looked into the ship’s pantry, and I 
stuffed into it all the soft biscuits it would hold. There was some 
sort of jam left at the bottom, so that the one who gets the last biscuit 
will have somethin’ of a little spread on it. And now, Mrs. Lecks,” 
she continued triumphantly, as she unscrewed the top, “that rubber 
ring has kept ’em dry as chips. I’m mighty glad of it, for I had 
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trouble enough gettin’ this jar into my pocket, and gettin’ it out, 
too, for that matter.” 

Floating thus, with our hands and shoulders above the water, we 
made a very good meal from the sausages and soft biscuit. 

“Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, as her friend proceeded to 
cut the second sausage, “don't you lay that knife down, when you've 
done with it, as if 't was an oar; for if you do it'll sink, as like as not, 
about six miles. I’ve read that the ocean is as deep as that in some 
places.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, “I hope we are 
not over one of them deep spots.” 

“There’s no knowin’,” said Mrs. Lecks, “but if it’s more comfortin’ 
to think it’s shallerer, we'll make up our minds that way. Now, then,” 
she continued, “we'll finish off this meal with a little somethin’ to 
drink. I’m not given to takin’ spirits, but I never travel without a 
little whisky, ready mixed with water, to take if it should be needed.” 

So saying, she produced from one of her pockets a whisky-flask 
tightly corked, and of its contents we each took a sip, Mrs. Aleshine 
remarking that, leaving out being chilled or colicky, we were never 
likely to need it more than now. 

Thus refreshed and strengthened, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
took up their oars, while I swam slightly in advance, as before. When, 
with occasional intermissions of rest, and a good deal of desultory 
conversation, we had swept and swam for about an hour, Mrs. Lecks 
suddenly exclaimed: “I can see that thing ever so much plainer now, 
and I don't believe it’s a ship at all. To me it looks like bushes.” 

“You're mighty long-sighted without your specs,” said Mrs. Ale- 
shine, “and I’m not sure but what you’re right.” 

For ten minutes or more I had been puzzling over the shape of 
the dark spot, which was now nearly all the time in sight. Its peculiar 
form had filled me with a dreadful fear that it was the steamer, bot- 
tom upward, although I knew enough about nautical matters to 
have no good reason to suppose that this could be-the case. I am not 
far-sighted, but when Mrs. Lecks suggested bushes, I gazed at the 
distant object with totally different ideas, and soon began to believe 
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that it was not a ship, either right side up or wrong side up, but that 
it might be an island. This belief I proclaimed to my companions, 
and for some time we all worked with increased energy in the de. 
sire to get near enough to make ourselves certain in regard to this 
point. 

“As true as I’m standin’ here,” said Mrs. Lecks, who, although she 
could not read without spectacles, had remarkably good sight at long 
range, “them is trees and bushes that I see before me, though they do 
seem to be growin’ right out of the water.” 

“There’s an island under them; you may be sure of that!” I cried, 
“Isn't this ever so much better than a sinking ship?” 

“Tm not so sure about that,” said Mrs. Aleshine. “I’m used to the 
ship, and as long as it didn’t sink I’d prefer it. There’s plenty to eat 
on board of it, and good beds to sleep on, which is more than can 
be expected on a little bushy place like that ahead of us. But then, 
the ship might sink all of a suddint, beds, vittles, and all.” 

“Do you suppose that is the island the other boats went to?” asked 
Mrs. Lecks. 

This question I had already asked of myself. I had been told that 
the island to which the captain intended to take his boats lay about 
thirty miles south of the point where we left the steamer. Now I knew 
very well that we had not come thirty miles, and had reason to be- 
lieve, moreover, that the greater part of the progress we had made 
had been toward the north. It was not at all probable that the position 
of this island was unknown to our captain; and it must, therefore, 
have been considered by him as an unsuitable place for the landing 
of his passengers. There might be many reasons for this unsuitable- 
ness: the island might be totally barren and desolate; it might be 
the abode of unpleasant natives; and, more important than anything 
else, it was, in all probability, a spot where steamers never touched. 

But, whatever its disadvantages, I was most wildly desirous to 
reach it. 

“I do not believe,” I said, in answer to Mrs. Lecks, “that that is 
the island to which the captain would have taken us; but, whatever 
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it is, it is dry land, and we must get there as soon as we can.” 

“That’s true,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “for I’d like to have ground 
nearer to my feet than six miles; and if we don't find anything to eat 
and any place to sleep when we get there, it’s no more than can be 
said of the place where we are now.” 

“You're too particular, Barb'ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “about 
your comforts. If you find the ground too hard to sleep on, when 
you get there, you can put on your life-preserver, and go to bed in the 
water.” 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “and if these islands are made of 
coral, as I’ve heard they are, and if they're as full of small p'ints as 
some coral I’ve got at home, you’ll be glad to take a berth by me, 
Mrs. Lecks.” 

I counseled my companions to follow me as rapidly as possible, 
and we all pushed vigorously forward. When we had approached 
near enough to the island to see what sort of place it really was, we 
perceived that it was a low-lying spot, apparently covered with ver- 
dure, and surrounded, as far as we could see as we rose on the swells, 
by arocky reef, against which a tolerably high surf was running. 

Before us we could see a continuous line of white-capped breakers, 
and so I led my little party to the right, hoping that we would soon 
see signs of an opening in the reef. 

We swam and paddled, however, for a long time and still the surf 
rolled menacingly on the rocks before us. At last we perceived, at 
no great distance, a spot where there seemed to be no breakers; and 
when we reached it we found, to our unutterable delight, that here 
was smooth water flowing through a wide opening in the reef. 

I swam through into an open lagoon followed closely by Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

The first thing that arrested our attention was a little wharf or 
landing-stage, erected upon the narrow beach of the island, almost 
opposite to us. 

“As sure as I stand here,” exclaimed Mrs. Lecks, who never seemed 
to forget her upright position, “somebody lives in this place!” 
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“And it isn’t a stickery coral island, either,” cried Mrs. Aleshine, 
“for that sand’s as smooth as any I ever saw.” 

“Whoever does live here,” resumed Mrs. Lecks, “has got to take 
us in, whether they like it or not, and the sooner we get over there the 


better.” 


POMONA’S NOVEL 


by Frank R. STOCKTON 


T WAS in the latter part of August of that year that it became 
I necessary for someone in the office in which I was engaged to go 
to St. Louis to attend to important business. Everything seemed to 
point to me as the fit person, for I understood the particular business 
better than anyone else. I felt that I ought to go, but I did not alto- 
gether like to do it. I went home, and Euphemia and I talked over 
the matter far into the regulation sleeping hours. 

There were very good reasons why we should go (for of course I 
would not think of taking such a journey without Euphemia). In the 
first place, it would be of advantage to me, in my business connec- 
tion, to take the trip, and then it would be such a charming journey 
for us. We had never been west of the Alleghanies, and nearly all the 
country we would see would be new to us. We would come home by 
the Great Lakes and Niagara, and the prospect was delightful to both 
of us. But then we would have to leave Rudder Grange for at least 
three weeks, and how could we do that? 

This was indeed a difficult question to answer. Who could take 
care of our garden, our poultry, our horse, and cow, and all their 
complicated belongings? The garden was in admirable condition. 
Our vegetables were coming in every day in just that fresh and satis- 
factory condition—altogether unknown to people who buy vegetables 
—for which I had labored so faithfully, and about which I had had 
so many cheerful anticipations. As to Euphemia's chicken-yard—with 
Euphemia away—the subject was too great for us. We did not even 
discuss it. But we would give up all the pleasures of our home for the 
chance of this most desirable excursion, if we could but think of 
some one who would come and take care of the place while we were 
gone. Rudder Grange could not run itself for three weeks. 

We thought of every available person. Old John would not do. We 
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did not feel that we could trust him. We thought of several of our 
friends; but there was, in both our minds, a certain shrinking from 
the idea of handing over the place to any of them for such a length 
of time. For my part, I said, I would rather leave Pomona in charge 
than any one else; but then Pomona was young and a girl. Euphemia 
agreed with me that she would rather trust her than any one else, but 
she also agreed in regard to the disqualifications. So when I went to 
the office the next morning we had fully determined to go on the 
trip, if we could find some one to take charge of our place while we 
were gone. When I returned from the office in the afternoon I had 
agreed to go to St. Louis. By this time I had no choice in the matter 
unless I wished to interfere very much with my own interests. We 
were to start in two days. If in that time we could get any one to 
stay at the place, very well: if not, Pomona must assume the charge. 
We were not able to get anyone, and Pomona did assume the charge. 
It is surprising how greatly relieved we felt when we were obliged 
to come to this conclusion. The arrangement was exactly what we 
wanted, and now that there was no help for it our consciences were 
easy. 

We felt sure that there would be no danger to Pomona. Lord Ed- 
ward would be with her, and she was a young person who was extraor- 
dinarily well able to take care of herself. Old John would be within 
call in case she needed him, and I borrowed a bulldog to be kept in 
the house at night. Pomona herself was more than satisfied with the 
plan. : 

We made out, the night before we left, a long and minute series 
of directions for her guidance in household, garden and farm mat- 
ters, and directed her to keep a careful record of everything note- 
worthy that might occur. She was fully supplied with all the neces- 
saries of life, and it has seldom happened that a young girl has been 
left in such a responsible and independent position as that in which 
we left Pomona. She was very proud of it. Our journey was ten times 
more delightful than we had expected it would be, and successful 
in every way; and yet, although we enjoyed every hour of the trip, 
we were no sooner fairly on our way home than we became so wildly 
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anxious to get there that we reached Rudder Grange on Wednesday, 
whereas we had written that we would be home on Thursday. We 
arrived early in the afternoon and walked up from the station, leav- 
ing our baggage to be sent in the express wagon. As we approached 
our dear home we wanted to run, we were so eager to see it. 

There it was, the same as ever. I lifted the gate-latch; the gate was 
locked. We ran to the carriage gate; that was locked, too. Just then I 
noticed a placard on the fence; it was not printed, but the lettering 
was large, apparently made with ink and a brush. It read— 


To Be Sold 
For Taxes. 


We stood and looked at each other. Euphemia turned pale. 

“What does this mean?” said I. “Has our landlord—?” 

I could say no more. The dreadful thought arose that the place 
might pass away from us. We were not yet ready to buy it. But I did 
not put the thought in words. There was a field next to our lot, and 
I got over the fence and helped Euphemia over. Then we climbed 
our side fence. This was more difficult, but we accomplished it with- 
out thinking much about its difficulties; our hearts were too full of 
painful apprehensions. I hurried to the front door; it was locked. All 
the lower windows were shut. We went around to the kitchen. What 
surprised us more than anything else was the absence of Lord Edward. 
Had he been sold? 

Before we reached the back part of the house Euphemia said she 
felt faint and must sit down. I led her to a tree nearby, under which 
I had made a rustic chair. The chair was gone. She sat on the grass, 
and I ran to the pump for some water. I looked for the bright tin dip- 
per which always hung by the pump, It was not there. But I had a 
traveling cup in my pocket, and as I was taking it out I looked around 
me, There was an air of bareness over everything. I did not know 
what it all meant, but I know that my hand trembled as I took hold 
of the pump-handle and began to pump. 

At the first sound of the pump-handle I heard a deep bark in the 
direction of the barn, and then furiously around the corner came 
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Lord Edward. 

Before I had filled the cup he was bounding about me. I believe 
the glad welcome of the dog did more to revive Euphemia than the 
water. He was delighted to see us, and in a moment up came Po- 
mona, running from the barn. Her face was radiant, too. We felt 
relieved. Here were two friends who looked as if they were neither 
sold nor ruined. 

Pomona quickly saw that we were ill at ease, and before I could 
put a question to her she divined the cause. Her countenance fell. 

“You know,” said she, “you said you wasn't coming till to-morrow. 
If you only had come then—I was going to have everything just ex- 
actly right—an’ now you had to climb in—” 

And the poor girl looked as if she might cry, which would have 
been a wonderful thing for Pomona to do. 

“Tell me one thing,” said I. “What about—those taxes?” 

“Oh, that's all right,” she cried. “Don't think another minute about 
that. I'll tell you all about it soon. But come in first, and Dll get you 
some lunch in a minute.” 

We were somewhat relieved by Pomona's statement that it was “all 
right” in regard to the tax-poster, but we were very anxious to know 
all about the matter. Pomona, however, gave us little chance to ask 
her any questions. 

As soon as she had made ready our lunch she asked us as a par- 
ticular favor to give her three-quarters of an hour to herself, and then, 
said she, “Tl have everything looking just as if it was to-morrow.” 

We respected her feelings, for, of course, it was a great disappoint- 
ment to her to be taken thus unawares, and we remained in the 
dining-room until she appeared and announced that she was ready 
for us to go about. We availed ourselves quickly of the privilege, and 
Euphemia hurried to the chicken-yard, while I bent my steps toward 
the garden and barn. As I went out I noticed that the rustic chair 
was in its place, and passing the pump I looked for the dipper. lt 
was there. 1 asked Pomona about the chair, but she did not answer 
as quickly as was her habit. 

“Would you rather,” said she, “hear it altogether, when you come 
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in, or have it in little bits, head and tail, all of a jumble?” 

I called to Euphemia and asked her what she thought, and she 
was so anxious to get to her chickens that she said she would much 
rather wait and hear it all together. We found everything in per- 
fect order—the garden was even free from weeds, a thing I had not 
expected. If it had not been for that cloud on the front fence, I 
‘should have been happy enough. Pomona had said it was all right, 
but she could not have paid the taxes—however, I would wait; and 
I went to the barn. l 

When Euphemia came in from the poultry-yard, she called me and 
said she was in a hurry to hear Pomona’s account of things. So I went 
in, and we sat on the side porch, where it was shady, while Pomona, 
producing some sheets of foolscap paper, took her seat on the upper 
step. 

“I wrote down the things of any account which happened,” said 
she, “as you told me to, and while I was about it I thought I'd make 
it like a novel. It would be jus’ as true, and p’r’aps more amusin’. I 
suppose you don’t mind?” 

No, we didn’t mind. So she went on. 

“] haven’t got no name for my novel. I intended to think one out 
to-night. I wrote this all of nights. And I don’t read the first chapters, 
for they tell about my birth and my parentage, and my early ad- 
ventures. I’ll just come down to what happened to me while you 
was away, because you'll be more anxious to hear about that. All 
that’s written here is true, jus’ the same as if I told it to you, but I’ve 
put it into novel language because it comes easier to me.” 

And then, in a voice somewhat different from her ordinary tones, 
as if the “novel language” demanded it, she began to read: 

“ ‘Chapter Five. The Lonely House and the Faithful Friend. Thus 
was I left alone. None but two dogs to keep me com-pa-ny. I milk-ed 
the lowing kine and water-ed and fed the steed, and then, after my 
fru-gal repast, I clos-ed the man-si-on, shutting out all re-collections 
of the past and also foresights into the future. That night was a me- 
mor-able one. I slept soundly until the break of morn, but had the 
events transpired which afterward occur-red, what would have hap- 
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pen-ed to me no tongue can tell. Early the next day nothing happen-ed, 
Soon after breakfast the vener-able John came to bor-row some ker. 
o-sene oil and a half a pound of sugar, but his attempt was foil-ed, 
I knew too well the in-sid-i-ous foe. In the very out-set of his vil-la-in-y 
I sent him home with a empty can. For two long days I wan-der-ed 
amid the verdant pathways of the garden and to the barn, whenever 
and anon my du-ty call-ed me, nor did I ere neg-lect the fowlery. No 
cloud o’erspread this happy peri-od of my life. But the cloud was ri-sing 
in the horizon, although I saw it not. 

““It was about twenty-five minutes after eleven, on the morning 
of a Thursday, that I sat pondering in my mind the ques-ti-on what 
to do with the butter and the veg-et-ables. Here was butter, and here 
was green corn and lima beans and trophy tomats, far more than I 
ere could use. And here was a horse, idly cropping the fol-i-age in the 
field, for as my employer had advis-ed and order-ed, I had put the 
steed to grass. And here was a wagon, none too new, which had it the 
top taken off, or even the curtains roll-ed up, would do for a li- 
cen-sed vender. With the truck and butter, and mayhap some milk, I 
could load the wagon—' ” 

“Oh, Pomona,” interrupted Euphemia, “you don't mean to say 
that you were thinking of doing anything like that?” 

“Well, I was just beginning to think of it,” said Pomona. “But I 
couldn't have gone away and left the house. And you'll see I didn't 
do it.” And then she continued her novel. “ ‘But while my thoughts 
were thus employ-ed, I heard Lord Edward burst into bark-ter— ” 

At this Euphemia and I could not help bursting into laughter. 
Pomona did not seem at all confused, but went on with her reading. 

“ʻI hurried to the door, and, look-ing out, I saw a wagon at the 
gate. Re-pair-ing there, I saw a man. Said he “Wilt open the gate?” 
I had fasten-ed up the gates and remov-ed every stealable ar-ticle from 
the yard.’ ” 

Euphemia and I looked at each other. This explained the absence 
of the rustic seat and the dipper. 

“ “Thus, with my mind at ease, I could let my faith-ful fri-end, the 
dog, for he it was, roam with me through the grounds, while the 
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fierce bulldog guard-ed the man-si-on within. Then said I, quite 
bold unto him, “No. I let in no man here. My em-ploy-er and employ- 
er-ess are now from home. What do you want?” Then says he, as 
bold as brass, “I’ve come to put the light-en-ing rods upon the house. 
Open the gate.” “What rods?” says I. “The rods as was order-ed,” 
says he. “Open the gate.” I stood and gazed at him. Full well I saw 
through his pinch-beck mask. I knew his tricks. In the ab-sence of 
my employer, he would put up rods and ever so many more than was 
wanted, and likely, too, some miserable trash that would attract the 
light-en-ing, instead of keep-ing it off. Then, as it would spoil the 
house to take them down, they would be kept, and pay demand-ed. 
“No, sir,” says I. “No light-en-ing rods upon this house whilst I stand 
here,” and with that I walk-ed away, and let Lord Edward loose. 
The man he storm-ed with pas-si-on. His eyes flash-ed fire. He would 
e’en have scal-ed the gate, but when he saw the dog he did forbear. 
As it was then near noon, I strode away to feed the fowls; but when 
I did return I saw a sight which froze the blood with-in my veins—’ ” 

“The dog didn’t kill him?” cried Euphemia. 

“Oh, no, ma’am!” said Pomona. “You'll see that that wasn't it. ‘At 
one cor-ner of the lot, in front, a base boy, who had accompa-ni-ed 
this man, was banging on the fence with a long stick, and thus attrack- 
ing to hisself the rage of Lord Edward, while the vile intrig-er of a 
light-en-ing rodder had brought a lad-der to the other side of the 
house, up which he had now as-cend-ed, and was on the roof. What 
horrors fill-ed my soul! How my form trembl-ed!’” “This,” con- 
tinued Pomona, “is the end of the novel,” and she laid her foolscap 
pages on the porch. 

Euphemia and I exclaimed, with one voice, against this. We had 
just reached the most exciting part, and I added we had heard noth- 
ing yet about that affair of the taxes. 

“You see, sir,” said Pomona, “it took me so long to write out the 
chapters about my birth, my parentage, and my early adventures, 
that I hadn’t time to finish up the rest. But I can tell you what hap- 
pened after that jus’ as well as if I had writ it out.” And so she went 
on, much more glibly than before, with the account of the doings 
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of the lightning-rod man. 

“There was that wretch on top of the house, a-fixin’ his old rods 
and hammerin’ away for dear life. He’d brought his ladder over the 
side fence, where the dog, a-barkin’ and plungin’ at the boy outside, 
couldn't see him. I stood dumb for a minute, and then I know'd I had 
him. I rushed into the house, got a piece of well-rope, tied it to the 
bulldog’s collar, an’ dragged him out and fastened him to the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. Then I walks over to the front fence with 
Lord Edward's chain, for I knew that if he got at that bulldog there'd 
be times, for they’d never been allowed to see each other yet. So 
says I to the boy, ‘I’m goin’ to tie up the dog, so you needn’t be afraid 
of his jumpin’ over the fence—which he couldn't do, or the boy 
would have been a corpse for twenty minutes, or maybe half an hour. 
The boy kinder laughed, and said I needn’t mind, which I didn't. 
Then I went to the gate, and I clicked to the horse which was standin’ 
there, an’ off he starts, as good as gold, an’ trots down the road. The 
boy, he said somethin’ or other pretty bad an’ away he goes after 
him; but the horse was a-trottin’ real fast, an’ had a good start.” 

“How on earth could you ever think of doing such things?” said 
Euphemia. “That horse might have upset the wagon and broken all 
the lightning-rods, besides running over I don’t know how many 
people.” 

“But you see, ma’am, that wasn’t my lookout,” said Pomona. “I was 
a-defendin’ the house, and the enemy must expect to have things 
happen to him. So then I hears an awful row on the roof, and there 
was the man just coming down the ladder. He’d heard the horse go off, 
and when he got about half-way down an’ caught a sight of the bulldog, 
he was madder than ever you seed a lightnin-rodder in all your born 
days. “Take that dog off of there!’ he yelled at me. ‘No, I won't,” says I. 
‘I never see a girl like you since I was born,’ he screams at me. ‘I guess 
it would ’a’ been better fur you if you had,’ says I; an’ then he was so 
mad he couldn’t stand it any longer, and he comes down as low as 
he could, and when he saw just how long the rope was—which was 
pretty short—he made a jump and landed clear of the dog. Then he 
went on dreadful because he couldn’t get at his ladder to take it 
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away; and I wouldn’t untie the dog, because if I had he’d ’a’ torn 
the tendons out of that fellow’s legs in no time. I never see a dog in 
such a boiling passion, and yet never making no sound at all but 
bloodcurdlin’ grunts. An’ I don’t see how the rodder would ’a’ got 
his ladder at all if the dog hadn’t made an awful jump at him, and 
jerked the ladder down. It just missed your geranium-bed, and the 
rodder, he ran to the other end of it, and began pulling it away, dog 
and all. ‘Look a-here,’ says I, ‘we can fix him now;’ and so he cooled 
down enough to help me, and I unlocked the front door, and we 
pushed the bottom end of the ladder in, dog and all; an’ then I shut 
the door as tight as it would go an’ untied the end of the rope, an’ 
the rodder pulled the ladder out while I held the door to keep the 
dog from follerin’, which he came pretty near doin’, anyway. But I 
locked him in, and then the man began stormin’ again about his 
wagon; but when he looked out an’ see the boy comin’ back with it— 
for somebody must ’a’ stopped the horse—he stopped stormin’ and 
went to put up his ladder ag’in. ‘No, you don’t,’ says I; ‘T1 let the 
big dog loose next time, and if I put him at the foot of your ladder 
you'll never come down.’ ‘But I want to go and take down what I 
put up,’ he says; ‘I ain't a-goin’ on with this job.’ ‘No, says I, ‘you 
ain’t; and you can’t go up there to wrench off them rods and make 
rain-holes in the roof, neither.’ He couldn’t get no madder than he 
was then, an’ fur a minute or two he couldn’t speak, an’ then he says, 
‘TIl have satisfaction for this.’ An’ says I, ‘How?’ An’ says he, ‘You'll 
see what it is to interfere with a ordered job.’ An’ says I, “There wasn't 
no order about it;’ an’ says he, ‘I’ll show you better than that;’ an’ he 
goes to his wagon an’ gits a book, ‘There, says he, ‘read that.’ “What 
of it?’ says I; “there's nobody of the name of Ball lives here.’ That 
took the man kinder back, and he said he was told it was the only 
house on the lane, which I said was right, only it was the next lane 
he oughter ’a’ gone to. He said no more after that, but just put his 
ladder in his wagon and went off. But I was not altogether rid of him. 
He left a trail of his baleful presence behind him. 

“That horrid bulldog wouldn’t let me come into the house! No 
matter what door I tried, there he was, just foamin’ mad. I let him 
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stay till nearly night, and then went and spoke kind to him; but it 
was no good. He’d got an awful spite ag’in me. I found something to 
eat down cellar, and I made a fire outside an’ roasted some corn and 
potatoes. That night I slep’ in the barn. I wasn’t afraid to be away 
from the house for I knew it was safe enough, with that dog in it, 
and Lord Edward outside. For three days, Sunday an’ all, I was kep’ 
out of this here house. I got along pretty well with the sleepin’ and 
the eatin’, but the drinkin’ was fhe worst. I couldn’ get no coffee or 
tea; but there was plenty of milk.” 

“Why didn’t you get some man to come and attend to the dog?” 
I asked. “It was dreadful to live in that way.” 

“Well, I didn’t know no man that could do it,” said Pomona. “The 
dog would ’a’ been too much for old John, and besides, he was mad 
about the kerosene. Sunday afternoon, Captain Atkinson and Mrs. 
Atkinson and their little girl in a push-wagon come here, and I told 
"em you was gone away; but they says they would stop a minute, and 
could I give them a drink; an’ I had nothin’ to give it them but an 
old chicken-bowl that I had washed out, for even the dipper was in 
the house, an’ I told ’em everything was locked up, which was true 
enough, though they must ’a’ thought you was a queer kind of peo- 
ple; but I wasn’t a-goin’ to say nothin’ about the dog, fur, to tell the 
truth, I was ashamed to do it. So as soon as they'd gone, I went down 
into the cellar—and it’s lucky that I had the key for the outside cellar 
door—and I got a piece of fat cornbeef and the meat ax. I unlocked 
the kitchen door and went in, with the ax in one hand and the meat 
in the other. The dog might take his choice. I know’d he must be 
pretty nigh famished, for there was nothin’ that he could get at to 
eat. As soon as I went in, he came runnin’ to me; but I could see he 
was shaky on his legs. He looked a sort of wicked at me, and then he 
grabbed the meat. He was all right then.” 

“Oh, my!” said Euphemia, “I am so glad to hear that. I was afraid 
you never got in. But we saw the dog—is he as savage yet?” 

“Oh, no!” said Pomona; “nothin’ like it.” 

“Look here, Pomona,” said I, “I want to know about those taxes. 
When do they come into your story?” 
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“Pretty soon, sir,” said she, and she went on: 

“After that, I know’d it wouldn’t do to have them two dogs so 
that they'd have to be tied up if they see each other. Just as like as 
not I’d want them both at once, and then they’d go to fighting, and 
leave me to settle with some bloodthirsty lightnin’-rodder. So, as I 
know’d if they once had a fair fight and found out which was master, 
they'd be good friends afterward, I thought the best thing to do 
would be to let 'em fight it out, when there was nothin’ else for "em 
to do. So I fixed up things for the combat.” 

“Why, Pomona!” cried Euphemia, “I didn’t think you were capa- 
ble of such a cruel thing.” 

“It looks that way, ma’am, but really it ain't,” replied the girl. 
“Tt seemed to me as if it would be a mercy to both of ’em to have 
the thing settled. So I cleared away a place in front of the woodshed 
and unchained Lord Edward, and then I opened the kitchen door 
and called the bull. Out he came, with his teeth a-showin’, and his 
bloodshot eyes, and his crooked front legs. Like lightnin’ from the 
mount’in blast, he made one bounce for the big dog, and oh! what 
a fight there was! They rolled, they gnashed, they knocked over the 
wood-horse and sent chips a-flyin’ all ways at onst. I thought Lord 
Edward would whip in a minute or two; but he didn’t, for the bull 
stuck to him like a burr, and they was havin’ it, ground and lofty, 
when I hears some one run up behind me, an’ turnin’ quick, there was 
the ’piscopalian minister. ‘My! my! my!’ he hollers, ‘what an awful 
spectacle! Ain’t there no way of stoppin’ it?’ ‘No, sir,’ says I, and I 
told him how I didn’t want to stop it and the reason why. “Then,’ 
says he, ‘where’s your master?’ and I told him how you was away. 
“Isn't there any man at all about?’ says he. ‘No, says I. ‘Then, says 
he, ‘if there’s nobody else to stop it, I must do it myself.’ An’ he took 
off his coat. ‘No,’ says I, ‘you keep back, sir. If there’s anybody to 
plunge into that arena, the blood be mine;’ an’ I put my hand, with- 
out thinkin’, ag’in his black shirt-bosom, to hold him back; but he 
didn’t notice, bein’ so excited. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘jist wait one minute, and 
you'll see that bull's tail go between his legs. He's weakenin’.’ An’ 
sure enough, Lord Edward got a good grab on him, and was a-shakin’ 
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the very life out of him, when I run up and took Lord Edward by 
the collar. ‘Drop it!’ says I; an’ he dropped it, for he know’d he'd 
whipped, and he was pretty tired hisself. Then the bulldog, he trotted 
off with his tail a-hangin’ down. ‘Now, then,’ says I, ‘them dogs will 
be bosom friends forever after this.’ ‘Ah, mel’ says he, ‘I’m sorry in- 
deed that your employer, for whom I’ve always had a great respect, 
should allow you to get into such bad habits.’ 

“That made me feel real bad, and I told him, mighty quick, that 
you was the last man in the world to let me do anything like that, 
and that if you'd a-been here you'd a-separated them dogs if they’d 
a-chawed your arms off; that you was very particular about such 
things, and that it would be a pity if he was to think you was a dog- 
fightin’ gentleman, when I'd often heard you say that, now you was 
fixed and settled, the one thing you would like most would be to 
be made a vestry-man.” 

I sat up straight in my chair. 

“Pomona!” I exclaimed. “You didn’t tell him that?” 

“That’s what I said, sir, for I wanted him to know what you really 
was; an’ he says, ‘Well, well, I never knew that. It might be a very 
good thing. I’ll speak to some of the members about it. There's two 
vacancies now in our vestry.’ ” 

I was crushed; but Euphemia tried to put the matter into the 
brightest light. 

“Perhaps it may all turn out for the best,” she said, “and you may 
be elected, and that would be splendid. But it would be an awfully 
funny thing for a dog-fight to make you a vestry-man.” 

I could not talk on this subject. “Go on, Pomona,” I said, trying 
to feel resigned to my shame, “and tell us about that poster on the 
fence.” 

“TIL be to that almost right away,” she said. 

“It was two or three days after the dog-fight that I was down at the 
barn, and happenin’ to look over to old John’s, I saw that tree- 
man there, He was a-showin’ his book to John, and him and his wife 
and all the young ones was a-standin’ there, drinkin’ down them big 
peaches and pears as if they was all real. I know’d he’d come here 
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ag'in, for them fellers never gives you up; and 1 didn't know how 
to keep him away, for I didn't want to let the dogs loose on a man 
what, after all, didn't want to do no more harm than to talk the 
life out of you. So 1 just happened to notice, as 1 came to the house, 
how kind of desolate everything looked, and 1 thought perhaps 1 
might make it look worse, and he wouldn't care to deal here. So 1 
thought of putting up a poster like that, for nobody whose place was 
a-goin’ to be sold for taxes would be likely to want trees. So I run in 
the house, and wrote it quick and put it up. And sure enough, the 
man he come along soon, and when he looked at that paper an' tried 
the gate, an’ looked over the fence an’ saw the house all shut up an’ 
not a livin’ soul about—for I had both the dogs in the house with 
me-—he shook his head an’ walked off, as much as to say, ‘If that 
man had fixed his place up proper with my trees he wouldn't a-come 
to this!’ An” then, as I found the poster worked so good, I thought 
it might keep other people from comin’ a-botherin’ around, and so I 
left it up; but I was a-goin' to be sure and take it down before you 
came.” 

As it was now pretty late in the afternoon, I proposed that Pomona 
should postpone the rest of her narrative until evening. She said that 
there was nothing else to tell that was very particular; and 1 did not 
feel as if 1 could stand anything more just now, even if it was very 
particular. 

When we were alone, I said to Euphemia: 

“If we ever have to go away from this place again—” 

“But we won't go away,” she interrupted, looking up to me with 
as bright a face as she ever had: “at least, not for a long, long, long 
time to come. 

“And I’m so glad you’re to be a vestry-man.” 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
(1869-1946) 


No doubt I would have liked Indianapolis anyway; it is an ingra- 
tiating city without trying to be; neither too large nor too small; as- 
sured but not boastful. But as I made my way along Meridian Street 
that first day, I loved the place. Its atmosphere was familiar. It re- 
minded me of some people I knew—Tarkington’s people. I never saw 
nor spoke to him, but I knew his folks. 

For instance, when the gentleman who was then at the head of the 
Public Library took me in his car to see where some of these people 
lived, we set out in the direction of the real estate development of the 
Magnificent Ambersons and then went cruising around main streets 
and side streets where some other characters might have lived, because 
the houses looked like that sort of people. We fell to talking of Alice 
Adams and that pathetic dinner which was to have done so much, and 
I admitted I had never read exactly how it ended, because when I saw 
how it was bound to come out I so sympathized with her that I shut my 
eyes and went on turning pages till I thought it was probably over, and 
when I opened them it was. My host was so astonished he nearly ran 
his car into a tree. “I thought,” he cried, “I was the only one in the 
world that had done exactly that!” I suppose a good many others have; 
by the time they had reached that chapter, Alice had ceased to be a 
character in a book. She was alive; she is yet. She is not the only Tar- 
kington person to get off the page and into society. At the warming-up 
stage of a children’s party in New York, when the little girls were dec- 
orously playing games and the little boys were in a heap on the floor, 
joyously punching each other, a newspaperman, with one eye on his 
son at the bottom of the pile, said to me happily, “Penrod would like 
this party!” He didn't have to explain who Penrod was. 

Newton Booth Tarkington was born in Indianapolis and had that 
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abiding affection for his birthplace that comes from not having to live 
in any place too long. He was educated at Exeter, Purdue, Princeton; 
lived abroad a while and took from foreign sources—especially French 
—the impulses for self-training which he needed to make him the kind 
of American writer he meant to be. He wrote The Gentleman from 
Indiana in 1899, but it was a bright little costume-piece, Monsieur 
Beaucaire—afterward dramatized—that made the public take notice 
in 1900. He wrote The Conquest of Canaan in 1905; Penrod in 1914 
and after that two other books about him; Alice Adams in 1921; he 
wrote Gentle Julia, Little Orvie and other novels. He wrote plays: 
Clarence showed the country, in 1919, that the essential spirit of Amer- 
ican drama is one of comedy. In summer he lived beside the sea, in 
Kennebunkport, Maine, writing longhand at a drawing-board until 
his eyesight dimmed; at last he lived in the dark till successive opera- 
tions gave him back some vision. Whatever he wrote or dictated was in 
correct English, so good that the casual reader might take it for 
granted, like background music, and scarcely realize how uncommonly - 
good it ts. 

When he was a young man he scarcely seemed destined for a long 
life; people thought he smoked too much. A good many of today’s 
young folks were surprised to read, when he left this life, that he was 
seventy-seven years old. To small boys he was as old as Penrod. 


THE PARTY 


by BooTH ‘TARKINGTON 


Miss Amy Rennsdale 
At Home 
Saturday, the twenty-third 
from three to stx 
RSVP. Dancing 


HIS little card, delicately engraved, betokened the hospitality 

incidental to the ninth birthday anniversary of Baby Renns- 
dale, youngest member of the Friday Afternoon Dancing Class, and, 
by the same token, it represented the total social activity (during 
that season) of a certain limited bachelor set consisting of Messrs. 
Penrod Schofield and Samuel Williams. The truth must be faced: 
Penrod and Sam were seldom invited to small parties; they were 
considered too imaginative. But in the case of so large an affair as 
Miss Rennsdale’s, the feeling that their parents would be sensitive 
outweighed fears of what Penrod and Sam might do at the party. 
Reputation is indeed a bubble, but sometimes it is blown of sticky 
stuff. 

The comrades set out for the féte in company, final maternal out- 
pourings upon deportment and the duty of dancing with the hostess 
evaporating in their freshly cleaned ears. Both boys, however, were 
in a state of mind, body, and decoration appropriate to the gala 
scene they were approaching. Their collars were wide and white; in- 
side the pockets of their overcoats were glistening dancing-pumps 
wrapped in tissue-paper; inside their jacket pockets were pleasant- 
smelling new white gloves, and inside their heads solemn timidity 
commingled with glittering anticipations. Before them, like a Christ- 
mas tree glimpsed through lace curtains, they beheld joy shimmer- 
ing—music, ice-cream, macaroons, tinsel caps, and the starched la- 
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dies of their hearts. Penrod and Sam walked demurely yet almost 
boundingly; their faces were shining but grave—they were on their 
way to the Party! 

“Look at there!” said Penrod. “There's Carlie Chitten!” 

“Where?” Sam asked. 

““ "Cross the street. Haven’t you got any eyes?” 

“Well, whyn't you say he was "cross the street in the first place?” 
Sam returned plaintively. “Besides, he’s so little you can’t hardly see 
him.” This was, of course, a violent exaggeration, though Master Chit- 
ten, not yet eleven years old, was an inch or two short for his age, 
“He's all dressed up,” Sam added. “I guess he must be invited.” 

“I bet he does sumpthing,” said Penrod. 

“I bet he does, too,” Sam agreed. 

This was the extent of their comment upon the small person 
across the street, but, in spite of its non-committal character, the 
manner of both commentators seemed to indicate that they had just 
exchanged views upon an interesting and even curious subject. They 
walked along in silence for several minutes, staring speculatively at 
Mas:er Chitten. 

His appearance was pleasant and not remarkable. He was a hand- 
` some, dark little boy, with quick eyes and a precociously reserved 
expression; his air was “well-bred”; he was exquisitely neat, and he 
had a look of manly competence which grown people found at- 
tractive and reassuring. In short, he was a boy of whom a timid adult 
stranger would have inquired the way with confidence. And yet Sam 
and Penrod had mysterious thoughts about him—obviously there 
was something subterranean here. 

They continued to look at him for the greater part of a block, 
when, their progress bringing them in sight of Miss Amy Renns- 
dale's place of residence their attention was directed to a group of 
men bearing festal burdens—encased violins, a shrouded harp, and 
other beckoning shapes. There were signs, too, that most of “those 
invited” intended to miss no moment of this party; guests already 
indoors watched from the windows the approach of the musicians. 
Washed boys in black and white, and girls in tender colours con-: 
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verged from various directions, making gayly for the thrilling gate- 
way—and the most beautiful little girl in all the world, Marjorie 
Jones, of the amber curls, jumped from a carriage step to the curb- 
stone as Penrod and Sam came up. She waved to them. 

Sam responded heartily, but Penrod, feeling real emotion and 
seeking to conceal it, muttered, “’Lo, Marjorie!” gruffly, offering 
no further demonstration. Marjorie paused a moment, expectant, 
and then, as he did not seize the opportunity to ask her for the first 
dance, she tried not to look disappointed and ran into the house 
ahead of the two boys. Penrod was scarlet; he wished to dance the 
first dance with Marjorie, and the second and the third and all the 
other dances, and he strongly desired to sit with her “at refreshments,” 
but he had been unable to ask for a single one of these privileges. It 
would have been impossible for him to state why he was thus dumb, 
although the reason was simple and wholly complimentary to Mar- 
jorie: she had looked so overpoweringly pretty that she had produced 
in the bosom of her admirer a severe case of stage fright. That was 
“all the matter with him,” but it was the beginning of his troubles, 
and he did not recover until he and Sam reached the “gentleman’s 
dressing room,” whither they were directed by a polite coloured 
man. 

Here they found a cloud of acquaintances getting into pumps and 
gloves, and, in a few extreme cases, readjusting hair before a mirror. 
Some even went so far—after removing their shoes and putting on 
their pumps—as to wash traces of blacking from their hands in the 
adjacent bathroom before assuming their gloves. Penrod, being in a 
strange mood, was one of these, sharing the basin with little Maurice 
Levy. 

- “Carlie Chitten’s here,” said Maurice, as they soaped their hands. 

“I guess I know it,” Penrod returned. “I bet he does something, 
too.” 

Maurice shook his head ominously. “Well, I’m gettin’ tired of it. 
I know he was the one stuck that cold fried egg in P’fessor Bartet’s 
overcoat pocket at dancin’-school, and ole p’fessor went and blamed 
it on me. Then, Carlie, he c’m up to me, th’ other day, and he says, 
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‘Smell my buttonhole bokay.’ He had some vi’lets stickin’ in his 
buttonhole, and I went to smell ’em and water squirted on me 
out of ’em. I guess I’ve stood about enough, and if he does another 
thing I don’t like, he better look out!” 

Penrod showed some interest, inquiring for details, whereupon 
Maurice explained that if Master Chitten displeased him further, 
Master Chitten would receive a blow upon one of his features, 
Maurice was simple and homely about it, seeking rhetorical vigour 
rather than elegance; in fact, what he definitely promised Master 
Chitten was “a bang on the snoot.” 

“Well,” said Penrod, “he never bothered me any. I expect he knows 
too much for that!” 

A cry of pain was heard from the dressing-room at this juncture, 
and, glancing through the doorway, Maurice and Penrod beheld Sam 
Williams in the act of sucking his right thumb with vehemence, the 
while his brow was contorted and his eyes watered. He came into 
the bathroom and held his thumb under a faucet. 

“That darn little Carlie Chitten!” he complained. “He ast me to 
hold a little tin box he showed me. He told me to hold it between 
my thumb and fingers and he’d show me sumpthing. Then he pushed 
the lid, and a big needle came out of a hole and stuck me half through 
my thumb. That's a nice way to act, isn't it?” 

Carlie Chitten’s dark head showed itself cautiously beyond the 
casing of the door. 

“How’s your thumb, Sam?” he asked. 

“You wait!” Sam shouted, turning furiously, but the small prestidigi- 
tator was gone. With a smothered laugh, Carlie dashed through the 
groups of boys in the dressing-room and made his way downstairs, 
his manner reverting to its usual polite gravity before he entered 
the drawing-room, where his hostess waited. Music sounding at about 
this time, he was followed by the other boys, who came trooping 
down, leaving the dressing-room empty. 

Penrod, among the tail-enders of the procession, made his dancing- 
school bow to Miss Rennsdale and her grown-up supporters (two 
maiden aunts and a governess) then he looked about for Marjorie, 
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discovering her but too easily. Her amber curls were swaying gently 
in time to the music; she looked never more beautiful, and her part- 
ner was Master Chitten! 

A pang of great penetrative power and equal unexpectedness 
found the most vulnerable spot beneath the simple black of Penrod 
Schofield’s jacket. Straightway he turned his back upon the crash- 
covered floors where the dancers were, and moved gloomily toward 
the hall. But one of the maiden aunts Rennsdale waylaid him. 

“Tt’s Penrod Schofield, isn’t it?” she asked. “Or Sammy Williams? 
I’m not sure which. Is it Penrod?” 

“Ma’am?” he said. “Yes’m.” 

“Well, Penrod, I can find a partner for you. There are several dear 
little girls over here, if you’ll come with me.” 

“Well—” He paused, shifted from one foot to the other, and looked 
enigmatic. “I better not,” he said. He meant no offence; his trouble 
was only that he had not yet learned how to do as he pleased at a party 
and, at the same time, to seem polite about it. “I guess I don’t want 
to,” he added. 

“Very well!” And Miss Rennsdale instantly left him to his own 
devices. 

He went to lurk in the wide doorway between the hall and the 
drawing-room—under such conditions the universal refuge of his 
sex at all ages. There he found several boys of notorious shyness, and 
stood with them in a mutually protective group. Now and then one 
of them would lean upon another until repelled by action and a 
husky “What's matter ’th you? Get off o' mel” They all twisted their 
slender necks uneasily against the inner bands of their collars at in- 
tervals, and sometimes exchanged facetious blows under cover. In 
the distance Penrod caught glimpses of amber curls flashing to and 
fro, and he knew himself to be among the derelicts. 

He remained in this questionable sanctuary during the next dance, 
but, edging along the wall to lean more comfortably in a corner, 
as the music of the third sounded, he overheard part of a conversation 
which somewhat concerned him. The participants were the governess 
of his hostess, Miss Lowe, and that one of the aunts Rennsdale who 
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had offered to provide him with a partner. These two ladies were 
standing just in front of him, unconscious of his nearness. 

“I never,” said Miss Rennsdale, “never saw a more fascinating little 
boy than that Carlie Chitten. There'll be some heartaches when he 
grows up; I can't keep my eyes off him.” 

“Yes; he’s a charming boy,” said Miss Lowe. “His manners are re- 
markable.” 

“He’s a little man of the world,” the enthusiastic Miss Rennsdale 
went on, “very different from such boys as Penrod Schofield!” 

“Oh, Penrod!” Miss Lowe exclaimed. “Good gracious!” 

“I don't see why he came. He declines to dance—rudely, too!” 

“I don't think the little girls will mind that so much!” Miss Lowe 
said. “If you'd come to the dancing class some Friday with Amy and 
me, you'd understand why.” 

They moved away. Penrod heard his name again mentioned be- 
tween them as they went, and though he did not catch the accom- 
panying remark, he was inclined to think it unfavourable. He re- 
mained where he was, brooding morbidly. 

He understood that the government was against him, nor was his 
judgement at fault in this conclusion. He was affected, also, by the 
conduct of Marjorie, who was now dancing gayly with Maurice Levy, 
a former rival of Penrod’s. The fact that Penrod had not gone near 
her did not make her culpability seem the less; in his gloomy heart 
he resolved not to ask her for one single dance. He would not go near 
her. He would not go near any of ’em! 

His eyes began to burn, and he swallowed heavily; but he was never 
one to succumb piteously to such emotion, and it did not even enter 
his head that he was at liberty to return to his own home. Neither 
he nor any of his friends had ever left a party until it was officially 
concluded. What his sufferings demanded of him now for their 
alleviation was not departure but action! 

Underneath the surface, nearly all children’s parties contain a 
group of outlaws who wait only for a leader to hoist the black flag. 
The group consists mainly of boys too shy to be at ease with the girls, 
but who wish to distinguish themselves in some way; and there are 
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others, ordinarily well behaved, whom the mere actuality of a party 
makes drunken. The effect of music, too, upon children is incalcu- 
lable, especially when they do not hear it often—and both a snare- 
drum and a bass drum were in the expensive orchestra at the Renns- 
dale party. 

Nevertheless, the outlawry at any party may remain incipent un- 
less a chieftain appears, but in Penrod’s corner were now gathering 
into one anarchical mood all the necessary qualifications for leader- 
ship. Out of that bitter corner there stepped, not a Penrod Schofield 
subdued and hoping to win the lost favour of the Authorities, but a 
hot-hearted rebel determined on an uprising. 

Smiling a reckless and challenging smile, he returned to the cluster 
of boys in the doorway and began to push one and another of them 
about. They responded hopefully with counter-pushes, and presently 
there was a tumultuous surging and eddying in that quarter accom- 
panied by noises which began to compete with the music. Then Pen- 
rod allowed himself to be shoved out among the circling dancers, so 
that he collided with Marjorie and Maurice Levy, almost oversetting 
them. 

He made a mock bow and a mock apology, being inspired to invent 
a jargon phrase. 

“Excuse me,” he said, at the same time, making vocal his own con- 
ception of a taunting laugh. “Excuse me, but I must’a’ got your 
bumpus!” 

Marjorie looked grieved and turned away with Maurice, but the 
boys in the doorway squealed with maniac laughter. 

“Gotcher bumpus! Gotcher bumpus!” they shrilled. And they be- 
gan to push others of their number against the dancing couples, shout- 
ing, “Scuse me! Gotcher bumpus!” 

It became a contagion and then a game. As the dances went on, 
strings of boys, led by Penrod, pursued one another across the rooms, 
howling, “Gotcher bumpus!” at the top of their lungs. They dodged 
and ducked, and seized upon dancers as shields; they caromed from 
one couple into another, and even into the musicians of the orchestra. 
Boys who were dancing abandoned their partners and joined the 
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marauders, shrieking, “Gotcher bumpus!” Potted plants went down; 
a slender gilt chair refused to support the hurled body of Master 
Roderick Magsworth Bitts, and the sound of splintering wood min- 
gled with other sounds. Dancing became impossible; Miss Amy 
Rennsdale wept in the midst of the riot, and everybody knew that 
Penrod Schofield had “started it.” 

Under instructions, the leader of the orchestra, clapping his hands 
for attention, stepped to the centre of the drawing-room, and shouted. 

“A moment silence, if you bleace!” 

Slowly the hubbub ceased; the virtuous and the wicked paused 
alike in their courses to listen. Miss Amy Rennsdale was borne away 
to have her tearful face washed, and Marjorie Jones and Carlie Chit- 
ten and Georgie Bassett came forward consciously, escorted by Miss 
Lowe. The musician waited until the return of the small hostess; then 
he announced in a loud voice; 

“A fency dence called ‘Les Papillons’, denced by Miss Amy Renns- 
tul, Miss Chones, Mister Chorch Passett, and Mister Jitten. Some 
young chentlemen haf mate so much noise and confoosin Miss Lowe 
wish me to ask bleace no more such a nonsense. Fency dence, ‘Les 
Papillons.' ” 

Thereupon, after formal saluations, Mr. Chitten took Marjorie's 
hand, Georgie Bassett took Miss Rennsdale's, and they proceeded to 
dance “Les Papillons” in a manner which made up in conscientious- 
ness whatever it may have lacked in abandon. The outlaw leader 
looked on, smiling a smile intended to represent careless contempt, 
but in reality he was unpleasantly surprised. A fancy dance by Georgie 
Bassett and Baby Rennsdale was customary at every party attended 
by members of the Friday Afternoon Dancing Class, but Marjorie 
and Carlie were new performers, and Penrod had not heard that they 
had learned to dance “Les Papillons” together. He was the further 
embittered. 

Carlie made a false step, recovering himself with some difficulty, 
whereupon a loud, jeering squawk of laughter was heard from the 
insurgent cluster, which had been awed to temporary quiet but still 
maintained its base in the drawing-room doorway. There was a gen- 
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eral “Sh!” followed by a shocked whispering, as well as a general turn- 
ing of eyes toward Penrod. But it was not Penrod who had laughed, 
though no one would have credited him with an alibi. The laughter 
came from two throats that breathed as one with such perfect simul- 
taneousness that only one was credited with the disturbance. These 
two throats belonged respectively to Samuel Williams and Maurice 
Levy, who were standing in a strikingly Rosencrantz-and-Guilden- 
stern attitude. 

“He got me with his ole tin-box needle, too,” Maurice muttered to 
Sam. “He was goin’ to do it to Marjorie, and I told her to look out, 
and he says, ‘Here, you take it’! all of a sudden, and he stuck it in my 
hand so quick I never thought. And then, bim! his ole needle shot 
out and perty near went through my thumb-bone or sumpthing. He'll 
be sorry before this day’s over!” 

“Well,” said Sam darkly, “he’s goin’ to be sorry he stuck me, any- 
way!” Neither Sam nor Maurice had even the vaguest plan for causing 
the desired regret in the breast of Master Chitten, but both derived 
a little consolation for these prophecies. And they, too, had aligned 
themselves with the.insurgents. Their motives were personal—Carlie 
Chitten had wronged both of them, and Carlie was conspicuously in 
high favor with the Authorities. Naturally Sam and Maurice were 
against the Authorities. 

“Les Papillons” came to a conclusion. Carlie and Georgie bowed; 
Marjorie Jones and Baby Rennsdale courtesied, and there was loud 
applause. In fact, the dernonstration became so uproarious that some 
measure of it was open to suspicion, especially as hisses of reptilian 
venomousness were commingled with it, and also a hoarse but vo- 
ciferous repetition of the dastard words, “Carlie dances rotten!” Again 
it was the work of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, but the plot was at- 
tributed to another. 

“Shame, Penrod Schofield!” said both the aunts Rennsdale pub- 
licly, and Penrod, wholly innocent, became scarlet with indignant 
mortification. Carlie Chitten himself, however, marked the true of- 
fenders. A slight flush tinted his cheeks, and then, in his quiet, self- 
contained way, he slipped through the crowd of girls and boys, un- 
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noticed, into the hall, and ran noiselessly up the stairs and into the 
“gentlemen's dressing room,” now inhabited only by hats, caps, over- 
coats, and the temporarily discarded shoes of the dancers. Most of the 
shoes stood in rows against the wall, and Carlie examined these rows 
attentively, after a time discovering a pair of shoes with patent leather 
tips. He knew them; they belonged to Maurice Levy, and picking 
them up, he went to a corner of the room where four shoes had been 
left together under a chair. Upon the chair were overcoats and caps 
which he was able to identify as the property of Penrod Schofield and 
Samuel Williams, but, as he was not sure which pair of shoes belonged 
to Penrod and which to Sam, he added both pairs to Maurice’s and 
carried them into the bathroom. Here he set the plug in the tub, 
turned the faucets, and, after looking about him discovering large 
supplies of all sorts in a wall cabinet, he tossed six cakes of green soap 
into the tub, He let the soap remain in the water to soften a little, and, 
returning to the dressing room, whiled away the time in mixing and 
mismating pairs of shoes along the walls, and also in tying the strings 
of the mismated shoes together in hard knots. 

Throughout all this, his expression was grave and intent; his bright 
eyes grew brighter, but he did not smile. Carlie Chitten was a singular 
boy, though not unique: he was an “only child,” lived at a hotel, and 
found life there favourable to the development of certain peculiari- 
ties in his nature. He played a lone hand, and with what precocious 
diplomacy he played that curious hand was attested by the fact that 
Carlie was brilliantly esteemed by parents and guardians in general. 

It must be said for Carlie that, in one way, his nature was liberal. 
For instance, having come upstairs to prepare a vengeance upon Sam 
and Maurice in return for their slurs upon his dancing, he did not 
confine his efforts to the belongings of those two alone. He provided 
every boy in the house with something to think about later, when 
shoes should be resumed; and he was far from stopping at that. Cast- 
ing about him for some material] that he desired, he opened a door 
of the dressing-room and found himself confronting the apartment 
of Miss Lowe. Upon a desk he beheld the bottle of mucilage he 
wanted, and, having taken possession of it, he allowed his eyes the 
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privilege of a rapid glance into a dressing table drawer, accidentally 
left open. 

He returned to the dressing room, five seconds later, carrying not 
only the mucilage but a “switch” worn by Miss Lowe when her hair 
was dressed in a fashion different from that which she had favoured 
for the party. This “switch” he placed in the pocket of a juvenile 
overcoat unknown to him, and then he took the mucilage into the 
bathroom. There he rescued from the water the six cakes of soap, 
placed one in each of the six shoes, pounding it down securely into 
the toe of the shoe with the handle of a back brush. After that, Carlie 
poured mucilage into all six shoes impartially until the bottle was 
empty, then took them back to their former positions in the dressing 
room. Finally, with careful forethought, he placed his own shoes in 
the pockets of his overcoat, and left the overcoat and his cap upon a 
chair near the outer door of the room. Then he went quietly down- 
stairs, having been absent from the festivities a little less than twelve 
minutes. He had been energetic—only a boy could have accomplished 
so much in so short a time. In fact, Carlie had been so busy that his 
forgetting to turn off the faucets in the bathroom is not at all sur- 
prising. 

No one had noticed his absence. That infectious pastime, “Gotcher 
bumpus,” had broken out again, and the general dancing, which had 
been resumed upon the conclusion of “Les Papillons” was once more 
becoming demoralized. Despairingly the aunts Rennsdale and Miss 
Lowe brought forth from the rear of the house a couple of waiters 
and commanded them to arrest the ringleaders, whereupon hilarious 
terror spread among the outlaw band. Shouting tauntingly at their 
pursuers, they fled—and bellowing, trampling flight swept through 
every quarter of the house. 

Refreshments quelled this outbreak for a time. The orchestra 
played a march; Carlie Chitten and Georgie Bassett, with Amy Renns- 
dale and Marjorie, formed the head of a procession, while all the boys 
who had retained their sense of decorum immediately sought partners 
and fell in behind. The outlaws, succumbing to ice cream hunger, 
followed suit, one after the other, until all of the girls were provided 
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with escorts. Then, to the moral strains of “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” the children paraded out to the dining-room. Two and two 
they marched, except at the extreme tail end of the line, where, since 
there were three more boys than girls at the party, the three left-over 
boys were placed. These three were also the last three outlaws to suc- 
cumb and return to civilization from outlying portions of the house 
after the pursuit by waiters. They were Messieurs Maurice Levy, 
Samuel Williams, and Penrod Schofield. 

They took their chairs in the capacious dining-room quietly 
enough, though their expressions were eloquent of bravado, and they 
jostled one another and their neighbours intentionally, even in the 
act of sitting. However, it was not long before delectable foods en- 
gaged their whole attention and Miss Amy Rennsdale’s party relapsed 
into etiquette for the following twenty minutes. The refection con- 
cluded with the mild explosion of paper “crackers,” which erupted 
bright-coloured, fantastic headgear, and during the snapping of the 
“crackers,” Penrod heard the voice of Marjorie calling from some- 
where behind him, “Carlie and Amy, will you change chairs with 
Georgie Bassett and me—just for fun?” The chairs had been placed 
in rows, back to back, and Penrod would not even turn his head to 
see if Master Chitten and Miss Rennsdale accepted Marjorie’s pro- 
posal, though they were directly behind him and Sam, but he grew 
red and breathed hard. A moment later, the liberty-cap which he had 
set upon his head was softly removed, and a little crown of silver 
paper put in its place. 

“Penrod?” 

The whisper was close to his ear, and a gentle breath cooled the 
back of his neck. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
(1867-1936) 


His all-round newspaper career began as a reporter in Chicago and 
brought him, in 1900, to New York, to edit the Morning Telegraph 
and become, through Mr. Dooley and Hennessey the peerless stooge, 
the social satirist of the turn of the century in America. The “Sage of 
Archey Road” and a partner who said only just enough to keep him 
talking, set the news of the day if not to music, at least to merriment, 
even if it often exercised muscles on the wrong side of the mouth. For 
Mr. Dooley managed somehow to mitigate the bombast of a period 
whose martial pride might have blown it up had it not been thus skil- 

fully deflated. 
He wrote so well for his time that much of his writing could not 
survive it without too many historical footnotes for fun. They are not 
needed for football, and on this subject Mr. Dooley has an earnest 
word. 

They say he had too much money to keep on writing, but he pro- 
duced eight volumes of collected Dooley, by no means all of whose 
utterances were fun. He had the human sympathy without which 
humor flashes only to die, and he could, in the midst of a satiric sketch, 
suddenly lift the veil on voiceless heroism, as in this report of the 
Marriage of Shaughnessy’s only daughter: 


“Tk ol’ man took on twinty years, but he was as brave as a gin’ral iv 
th’ army. He cracked jokes an’ he made speeches an’ he took th’ pipes 
frm under th’ elbow tv Hogan, th’ blindman, an’ played ‘Th’ Wind 
that Shakes th’ Barley’ till yed have wore y'r leg to a smoke fr wantin’ 
to dance. Thin he wint to th’ dure, with th’ two iv thim; an’, says he, 
‘Weil, he says, ‘Jim, be good to her,’ he says, an’ shook hands with her 
through th’ carredge window. 

Him an’ me sat a long time smokin’ across th’ stove. Fin’lly, says I, 


‘Well, I says, ‘I must be movin’? ‘Wait a moment, says he... . He 
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stopped right there f'r a minyit, holdin’ to th’ back iv th’ chair. ‘Well, 
says he, “if ye got to go, ye must, he says. ‘I'll show ye out,’ says he. An’ 
he come with me to th’ dure, holdin’ th’ lamp over his head. I looked 
back at him as I wint by; an’ he was settin’ be th’ stove, with his elbows 
on his knees, an’ th’ empty pipe between his teeth.” 


MR. DOOLEY ON THE GAME OF FOOTBALL 


by FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


pa HIN I was a young man,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘an’ that was a 
\ \ long time ago—but not so long ago as manny iv me inimies’d 
like to believe, if I had anny inimies—1 played fut-ball, but ’twas not 
th’ fut-ball I see whin th’ Brothers’ school an’ th’ Saint Aloysius Tigers 
played las’ week on th’ pee-raries. 

“Whin I was a la-ad, iv a Sundah afthernoon we’d get out in th’ 
field where th’ oats'd been cut away, an’ we'd choose up sides. Wan. 
cap'n'd pick one man, an’ th’ other another. ‘I choose Dooley,’ ‘I 
choose O’Connor,’ ‘I choose Dimpsey,’ ‘I choose Riordan,’ an’ so 
on till there was twinty-five or thirty on a side. Thin wan cap'n'd 
kick th’ ball, an’ all our side’d r-run at it an’ kick it back; an’ thin 
wan iv th’ other side’d kick it to us, an’ afther awhile th’ game’d get 
so timpischous that all th’ la-ads iv both sides’d be in wan pile, kickin’ 
away at wan or th’ other or at th’ ball or at th’ impire, who was mos'ly 
a la-ad that cudden’t play an’ that come out less able to play thin he 
was whin he wint in. An’, if anny wan laid hands on th’ ball, he was 
kicked be ivry wan else an’ be th’ impire. We played frm noon till 
dark, an’ kicked th’ ball all th’ way home in the moonlight. 

“That was futball, an’ I was a great wan to play it. I’d think naw- 
thin’ iv histin’ th’ ball two hundherd feet in th’ air, an’ wanst I give 
it such a boost that I stove in th’ ribs iv th’ Prowtestant minister—bad 
luck to him, he was a kind man—that was lookin’ on fr'm a hedge. I 
was th’ finest player in th’ whole country, I was so. 

“But this here game that I’ve been seein’ ivry time th’ pagan fistival 
iv Thanksgivin’ comes arround, sure it ain’t th’ game I played. I seen 
th’ Dorgan la-ad comin’ up th’ sthreet yesterdah in his futball clothes 
—a pair iv matthresses on his legs, a pillow behind, a mask over his 
nose, an’ a bushel measure iv hair on his head. He was followed be 
three men with bottles, Dr. Ryan, an’ th’ Dorgan fam’ly. I jined them. 
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They was a big crowd on th’ pee-rary—a bigger crowd than ye cud 
get to go fre to see a prize fight. Both sides had their frinds that give 
th’ colledge cries. Says wan crowd: “Take an ax, an ax, an ax to thim. 
Hooroo, hooroo, hellabaloo. Christyan Bro-others! an’ th’ other says, 
‘Hit thim, saw thim, gnaw thim, chaw thim, Saint Aloysius!’ Well, 
afther awhile they got down to wur-ruk. ‘Sivin, eighteen, two, four,’ 
says a la-ad, I’ve seen people go mad over figures durin’ th’ free silver 
campaign, but I niver see figures make a man want fr to go out an’ 
kill his fellow-men befure. But these here figures had th’ same effect 
on th’ la-ads that a mintion iv Lord Castlereagh’d have on their 
fathers. Wan la-ad hauled off, an’ give a la-ad acrost fr’m him a punch 
in th’ stomach. His frind acrost th’ way caught him in th’ ear. Th’ 
cinter rush iv th’ Saint Aloysiuses took a runnin’ jump at th’ left lung 
iv wan iv th’ Christyan Brothers, an’ wint to th’ grass with him. Four 
Christyan Brothers leaped most crooly at four Saint Aloysiuses, an’ 
rolled thim. Th’ cap’n iv th’ Saint Aloysiuses he took th’ cap’n iv th’ 
Christyan Brothers be th’ legs, an’ he pounded th’ pile with him as 
I’ve seen a section hand tamp th’ thrack. All this time young Dorgan 
was standin’ back, takin’ no hand in th’ affray. All iv a suddent he 
give a cry iv rage, an’ jumped feet foremost into th’ pile. ‘Down!’ says 
th’ impire. ‘Faith, they are all iv that,’ says I. “Will iver they get up?’ 
“They will,’ says ol’ man Dorgan. ‘Ye can’t stop thim,’ says he. 

“It took some time f'r to pry thim off. Near ivry man iv th’ Saint 
Aloysiuses was tied in a knot around wan iv th’ Christyan Brothers. 
On’y wan iv them remained on th’ field. He was lyin’ face down, with 
his nose in th’ mud. “He's kilt,’ says I. ‘I think he is,’ says Dorgan, with 
a merry smile. ‘"T'was my boy Jimmy done it, too,’ says he. ‘He'll 
be arrested fr murdher,’ says I. ‘He will not,’ says he. “There's on’y 
wan polisman in town cud take him, an’ he’s down town doin’ th’ 
same fr somebody,’ he says. Well, they carried th’ corpse to th’ side, an’ 
took th’ ball out iv’ his stomach with a monkey wrinch, an’ th’ game 
was rayshumed. ‘Sivin, sixteen, eight, eleven,’ says Saint Aloysius; 
an’ young Dorgan started to run down th’ field. They was another 
young la-ad r-runnin’ in fr-front iv Dorgan; an’ as fast as wan iv th’ 
Christyan Brothers come up an’ got in th’ way, this here young Saint 
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Aloysius grabbed him be th’ hair iv th’ head an’ th’ sole iv th’ fut, an’ 
thrun him over his shoulder. “What's that la-ad doin’?’ says 1. ‘Inter- 
ferin’, says he. ‘I shud think he was,’ says I, ‘an’ most impudent,’ I 
says. * "Tis such interference as this,’ I says, ‘that breaks up fam’lies’; 
an’ I come away. 

“*Tis a noble sport, an’ I’m glad to see us Irish ar-re gettin’ into it. 
Whin we larn it thruly, we'll teach thim colledge joods fr’m th’ pie 
belt a thrick or two.” 

“We have already,” said Mr. Hennessy. “They’se a team up in Wis- 
consin with a la-ad be th’ name iv Jeremiah Riordan fr cap’n an’ wan 
named Patsy O’Dea behind him. They come down here, and bate 
th’ la-ads fr’m th’ Chacawgo Colledge down be th’ Midway.” 

“Iv coorse, they did,” said Mr. Dooley. “Iv coorse, they did. An’ 
they cud have bate anny collection iv Baptists that iver come out iv 
a tank.” 


ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


(1889-1945) 


In the issue carrying sudden news that we would have no more 
Benchley, an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune, on whose 
staf—when it was still The Tribune—he began his newspaper career 
in 1916, told as nearly as such things can, the secret of the affection the 
public had for one who took away with him two things: “the singularly 
robust, alive, and vagrant personality, and the oddly, pathetically 
baffled and heroic character—the solid citizen who started years ago 
by getting hopelessly tangled up in the final paragraphs of ‘The Treas- 
urer’s Report’ and who ended, long after, just as badly tangled up in 
the bedclothes of a Washington telephone booth or his own reminis- 
cences or any other of the contraptions and pitfalls which lie in wait for 
solid, ordinary people.” Benchley, it went on to say, was, of course, “no 
more like his characters than are the rest of us, who laughed at them. 
Yet all of us, at one time or another, have got tangled in the bedclothes, 
confused in our own heroics, or heroically baffled by the unspeakable 
minor treacheries of life. Perhaps even Benchley did, too, occasionally, 
as well as the ‘Treasurer. They were in the great, underlyingly serious 
tradition of American humor.” 

His first book, Of All Things, collected, in 1921, his feature stories 
for The Tribune; then he had a column in The World for two years 
and from 1920 to 1929 was dramatic editor of Life as it was before 
photographs took over. From 1929 he was The New Yorker’s dramatic 
editor. “The Treasurers Report” was first given at the request of 
Irving Berlin, in the Music Box Revue of 1923-1924, appeared, in 
1930, in a book of the same title, and in a short film that made Robert 
Benchley’s face familiar from coast to coast and across the sea. He wrote 
and acted in six short films, receiving for one the Motion Picture 
Academy award, and had parts in a number of full-length films, as 
well as appearing in radio. Ten volumes of humorous sketches remain. 
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THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


by ROBERT BENCHLEY 


HE REPORT is delivered by an Assistant Treasurer who has 

been called in to pinch-hit for the regular Treasurer who is ill. 

He is not a very good public-speaker, this assistant, but after a few 

minutes of confusion is caught up by the spell of his own oratory and 
is hard to stop. 


I shall take but a very few minutes of your time this evening, for I 
realize that you would much rather be listening to this interesting 
entertainment than to a dry financial statement ... but I am re- 
minded of a story—which you have probably all of you heard. 

It seems that there were these two Irishmen walking down the 
street when they came to a—oh, I should have said in the first place 
that the parrot which was hanging out in front of the store—or rather 
belonging to one of these two fellows—the first Irishman, that is— 
was—well, anyway, this parrot— 

(After a slight cogitation, he realizes that, for all practical purposes, 
the story is as good as lost; so he abandons it entirely and, stepping 
forward, drops his facile, story-telling manner and assumes a quite 
spurious businesslike air.) 


Now, in connection with reading this report, there are one or two 
points which Dr. Murnie wanted brought up in connection with it, 
and he has asked me to bring them up in connec—to bring them up. 

In the first place, there is the question of the work which we are 
trying to do up there at our little place at Silver Lake, a work which 
we feel not only fills a very definite need in the community but also 
fills a very definite need—er—in the community. 1 don't think that 
many members of the Society realize just how big the work is that 
we are trying to do up there. For instance, I don’t think that it is 
generally known that most of our boys are between the age of four- 
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teen. We feel that, by taking the boy at this age, we can get closer to 
his real nature—for a boy has a very real nature, you may be sure— 
and bring him into closer touch not only with the school, the parents, 
and with each other, but also with the town in which they live, the 
country to whose flag they pay allegiance, and to the —ah—(trailing 
off) town in which they live. 

Now the fourth point which Dr. Murnie wanted brought up was 
that in connection with the installation of the new furnace last Fall. 
There seems to have been considerable talk going around about this 
not having been done quite as economically as it might—have—been 
—done, when, as a matter of fact, the whole thing was done just as 
economically as possible—in fact, even more so. I have here a report 
of the Furnace Committee, showing just how the whole thing was 
handled from start to finish. 

(Reads from report, with considerable initial difficulty with the 
stiff covers.) 

Bids were submitted by the following firms of furnace contractors, 
with a clause stating that if we did not engage a firm to do the work 
for us we should pay them nothing for submitting the bids. This 
clause alone saved us a great deal of money. 

The following firms, then, submitted bids: 

Merkle, Wybigant Co., the Eureka Dust Bin and Shaker Co., The 
Elite Furnace Shop, and Harris, Birnbauer and Harris. The bid of 
Merkle, Wybigant being the lowest, Harris Birnbauer were selected 
to do the job. 

(Here a page is evidently missing from the report, and a hurried 
search is carried on through all the pages, without result.) 

Well, that pretty well clears up that end of the work. 

Those of you who contributed so generously last year to the float- 
ing hospital have probably wondered what became of the money. I 
was speaking on this subject only last week at our up-town branch, 
and, after the meeting, a dear little old lady, dressed all in lavender, 
came up on the platform, and, laying her hand on my arm, said: “Mr. 
So-and-so (calling me by name), Mr. So-and-so, what the hell did you 
do with all the money we gave you last year?” Well, I just laughed 
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and pushed her off the platform, but it has occurred to the committee 
that perhaps some of you like that little old lady, would be interested 
in knowing the disposition of the funds. 

Now, Mr. Rossiter, unfortunately our treasurer—or rather Mr. 
Rossiter our treasurer, unfortunately is confined to his home tonight 
with a bad head-cold and I have been asked (he hears someone whis- 
pering at him from the wings, but decides to ignore it) and I have 
been asked if I would (the whisperer will not be denied, so he goes 
over to the entrance and receives a brief message, returning beaming 
and laughing to himself). Well, the joke seems to be on me! Mr. Ros- 
siter has pneumonia! 

Following, then, is a summary of the Treasurer's Report: 

(Reads, in a very businesslike manner.) 

During the year 1929—and by that is meant 1928—the Choral So- 
ciety received the following in donations: 


Bi le een $500 
SO. Ky Mo cn gs cnwew man ARA 500 
Lottie and Nellie W= cc iesauesdeiacectsxnen nan 500 
In memory of a happy summer at Rye Beach ........ 10 
Proceeds of a sale of coats and hats left in the boat- 

HOUSE ee ae ae cea Se aes 14.55 


And then the Junior League gave a performance of 
“Pinafore” for the benefit of the Fund, which, un- 
fortunately, resulted in a deficit of .............. 300 

Then, from dues and charges .........o.ooooomo.... 2,354-75 

And, following the installation of the new furnace, a 
saving in coal amounting to $374.75 —which made 
Dr. Murnie very happy, you may be sure. 

Making a total of receipts amounting to .......... $3,645.75 


This is all, of course, reckoned as of June. 

In the matter of expenditures, the Club has not been so fortunate. 
There was the unsettled condition of business, and the late Spring, 
to contend with, resulting in the following—er—rather discouraging 
figures, I am afraid. 
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a A $ 23,574.85 
Then, there was a loss, owing to—several things— 

OË a Gans ee ee KO RU REARED REN OE Me eRe ERE 3,326.70 
co A oUa vedaee deka he GHA eves 4,452.25 


And then, Mrs. Rawlins’ expense account, when she 

went down to see the work they are doing in Balti- 

more, came to $256.50, but I am sure that you will 

all agree that it was worth it to find out—er— 

what they are doing in Baltimore. 
And then, under the general head of Odds 

and EIER ooo cided nia anne ee 2,537.50 
Making a total disbursement of (hurriedly) ...... $416,546.75 


or a net deficit of —ah—several thousand dollars. 

Now, these figures bring us down only to October. In October my 
sister was married, and the house was all torn up, and in the general 
confusion we lost track of the figures of May and August. All those 
wishing the approximate figures for May and August, however, may 
obtain them from me in the vestry after the dinner, where I will be 
with pledge cards for those of you who wish to subscribe over and 
above annual dues, and I hope that each and every one of you here 
tonight will look deep into his heart and (archly) into his pocketbook, 
and see if he cannot find it there to help us to put this thing over with 
a bang (accompanied by a wholly ineffectual gesture representing a 
bang) and to help and make this just the biggest and best year the 
Armenians have ever had. . . . I thank you. 

(Exits, bumping into proscenium.) 


GEORGE HORATIO DERBY 


“John Phoenix” 
(1823-1861) 


When my father returned from the Civil War he brought a book 
the soldiers were reading, and when, some time later, I had the run of 
his library, The Squibob Papers made me wonder—as every child does 
at the jokes of an earlier day—what on earth there was in it that was 
funny. To find it so, one must have historic sense, so closely is it in- 
volved in half-forgotten events of its day. But the selection here repro- 
duced is dateless, none other than the pseudo-folksong so often taken 
for a real one, Springfield Maountin’. Probably Captain Derby, a cari- 
caturist in the great tradition, included it for the sake of his own illus- 
trations, one to a stanza and a long way “after” the classic outlines of 
Flaxman. The tune somehow attaching itself to the poem being 
within a vocal range of four notes and a half, it has been for at least 
- one generation one of the single songs to which each human being is 
entitled; I myself have been called upon to provide it, late in the eve- 
ning, as far from home as London and the Continent of Europe. 

Born in Massachusetts, Derby was a West Potnter, wounded in the 
Mexican War and serving with the Topographical Engineers through- 
out his career. A hereditary practical joker, one of these explosions 
tossed him into fame. When he was on duty in California in 1853, the 
editor of a San Diego paper put him in charge while he went out of 
town; Captain Derby made it into a boisterous burlesque, turned it 
from Democratic to Whig, and found himself in demand for humorous 
essays. He had already managed somehow to get “a touch of humor” 
into his military reports, in itself no mean feat. Transferred to the East, 
he died from sunstroke soon after the Civil War began, but his bur- 
lesques, spread abroad by soldiers, exerted a strong influence on Amer- 
ican humor of the Reconstruction period. 
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ON SPRINGFIELD MOUNTING 


by “Jonn PHOENIX” 


On Springfield Mounting thar did dwell 
A likely youth, I knowed him well; 
Leftenant Carter’s only son, 
A comely youth, nigh twenty-one. 


One Monday mornin, he did go 
Intew the meadow for to mow; 

And all ter once, he thar did feel 
A pizen sarpent bite his heel. 


Quick as he felt the sarpent bite 

He raised his scythe, with all his might; 
He struck ter once a deadly blow, 

That laid the pizen critter low. 


He tuk the riptyle in his hand, 

And straight he went tew Molly Bland; 
Oh! Molly, Molly, here you see 

A pizen sarpent, what bit me. 


Zerubbabel, why did ye go, 
Intu the meadow for to mow? 

Oh! Molly Bland, I thought you knowed 
"Twas Daddy’s field, and must be mowed. 


Then Molly Bland, she squatted down, 
And sucked the pizen from the waound; 
But oh she had a rotten tewth: 
The venim soon affected both. 
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Oh, then they were all spotted o’er 

With all the colors that the sarpent wore, 
They laid 'em both upon a bed, 

And they swelled up and di-i-ed! 


Then when they had gin up the ghost, 

From Springfield Mounting they went post; 
And they larfed, and sung, as up they went, 

As chipper as if there wa'nt no pizen sarpent. 


EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 
(1846-1898) 


Whenever people start to tell you tales—usually Apocryphal—of the 
number of times works subsequently famous have been turned down 
by successive publishers, they always begin with David Harum. Here 
they are on firm ground. Completed in 1896, it really was refused by 
six publishing houses before D. Appleton took it, and in two years had 
sold over 400,000 copies, a record up to that time. 

What had happened in transit was that the HORSE TRADE 
STORY—1its place in American literature entitles it to large caps— 
had been moved up front, so that tt could at once catch the reader by 
the lapel after the manner of the Ancient Mariner. Over the epic en- 
counter of David and the Deacon everybody laughed, and by the time 
that laughter died down David himself had them fast. The book was 
made into a successful play and into a movie; I remember the stage 
production, for nobody in the house that night heard a word of any of 
the jokes. The moment the audience felt one coming—being to a man 
familiar with the text—it set off laughing so loudly it drowned out the 
stage. 

Edward Noyes Westcott never heard that grateful sound. An ama- 
teur musician with a fine voice, member in a firm of bankers and 
brokers, Secretary of the Syracuse Water Commission; married and a 
father, he was fighting a losing battle with tuberculosis. The summer 
of 1895 he spent in the Adirondacks; there he wrote, to charm away 
the time, the book that has amused so many. He lived just long enough 
to read proof on it; three months after it was accepted he was no longer 
living. David Harum, the upstate banker who knew horses, goes 
right on. 
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DAVID HARUM SELLS A HORSE 


by Epwarp NoyEs WESCOTT 


AVID HARUM, having finished his second cut of ham and 
( D third egg—he was what he called “a good feeder”—disposed 
of his second cup of tea and adjourned to the settin’ room where his 
sister Mrs. Bixbee went on with her needlework with an occasional 
side glance at her brother. Finally, the impulse to open her mind was 
too much for her.) 


“Dave,” she said, “d’ you know what Deakin Perkins is sayin’ 
about ye?” 

David opened his paper so as to hide his face, and the corners of 
his mouth twitched as he asked in return, “Wa’al, what’s the deakin 
sayin’ now?” 

“He's sayin’,” she replied, in a voice mixed of indignation and 
apprehension, “thet you sold him a balky horse, an’ he’s goin’ to hev 
the law on ye.” 

David’s shoulders shook behind the sheltering page, and his mouth 
expanded in a grin. 

“Wa'al,” he replied after a moment, lowering the paper and look- 
ing gravely at his companion over his glasses, “next to the deakin’s 
religious experience, them of lawin’ an’ horse-tradin’ air his strongest 
p ints, an’ he works the hull on ’em to once sometimes.” 

The evasiveness of this generality was not lost on Mrs. Bixbee, and 
she pressed the point with, “Did ye? an’ will he?” 

“Yes, an’ no, an’ mebbe, an’ mebbe not,” was the categorical reply. 

“Waal,” she answered with a snap, “mebbe you call that an answer. 
I s'pose if you don't want to let on you won't, but I do believe you’ve 
ben playin’ some trick on the deakin, an’ won’t own up. I do wish,” 
she added, “that if you hed to git rid of a balky horse onto some- 
body you’d hev picked out somebody else.” 

“When you got a balker to dispose of,” said David gravely, “you 
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can’t alwus pick an’ choose. Fust come, fust served.” Then he went 
on more seriously: “Now I'll tell ye. Quite a while ago—in fact, not 
long after I come to enjoy the priv'lidge of the deakin’s acquaintance 
—we hed a deal. I wa’n’'t jest on my guard, knowin’ him to be a 
deakin an’ all that, an’ he lied to me so splendid that I was took in, 
clean over my head. He done me so brown I was burnt in places, 
an’ you c’d smell smoke 'round me fer some time.” 

“Was it a horse?” asked Mrs. Bixbee gratuitously. 

“Wa’al,” David replied, “mebbe it had ben some time, but at that 
partic'lar time the only thing to determine that fact was that it wa’n’t 
nothin’ else.” 

“Wa'al, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Bixbee, wondering not more 
at the deacon’s turpitude than at the lapse in David’s acuteness, of 
which she had an immense opinion, but commenting only on the 
former. “I'm 'mazed at the deakin.” 

“Yes'm,” said David with a grin, “I’m quite a liar myself when it 
comes right down to the hoss bus’nis, but the deakin c’n give me 
both bowers ev'ry hand. He done it so slick that I had to laugh when 
I come to think it over—an”I had witnesses to the hull confab, too, 
that he didn’t know of, an’ I c’d 've showed him up in great shape if 
Pd a mind to.” 

“Why didn’t ye?” said Aunt Polly, whose feelings about the deacon 
were undergoing a revulsion. 

“Wa'al, to tell ye the truth, I was so completely skunked that 1 
hadn’t a word to say. I got rid o’ the thing fer what it was wuth fer 
hide an’ taller, an’ stid of squealin’ ‘round the way you say he's 
doin’, like a stuck pig, I kep’ my tongue between my teeth an’ laid 
to git even some time.” 

“You ort to ’ve hed the law on him,” declared Mrs. Bixbee, now 
fully converted. “The old scamp!” 

“Wa'al,” was the reply, “I gen’ally prefer to settle out of court, an’ 
in this partic'lar case, while I might ’a’ ben willin’ t’ admit that I 
hed ben did up, I didn’t feel much like swearin’ to it. I reckoned the 
time 'd come when mebbe I'd git the laugh on the deakin, an’ it did. 
an’ we're putty well settled now in full.” 
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“You mean this last pufformance?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. “I wish 
you’d quit beatin’ about the bush, an’ tell me the hull story.” 

“Wa’al, it’s like this, then, if you will hev it. I was over to White- 
boro a while ago on a little matter of worldly bus'nis, an’ I seen a 
couple of fellers halter-exercisin’ a hoss in the tavern yard. I stood 
‘round a spell watchin’ ’em, an’ when he come to a standstill I went 
an’ looked him over, an’ I liked his looks fust rate. 

“ ‘Fer sale?’ I says. 

““Wa’al,’ says the chap that was leadin’ him, ‘I never see the hoss 
that wa'n't if the price was right.’ 

“*Your’n?’ I says. 

“Mine an’ his’n,’ he says, noddin’ his head at the other feller. 

“ “What ye askin’ fer him?’ I says. 

“ *“One-fifty,” he says. 

“T looked him all over agin putty careful, an’ once or twice I kind 
o’ shook my head ’s if I didn’t quite like what I seen, an’ when I got 
through I sort o’ half turned away without sayin’ anythin’, ’s if Pd 
seen enough. 

““The' ain't a scratch ner a pimple on him,’ says the feller, kind ©’ 
resentin’ my looks. “He's sound an’ kind, an’ '11 stand without hitchin’, 
an’ a lady c’n drive him ’s well ’s a man.’ 

“ʻI ain't got anythin’ agin him,’ I says, ‘an’ prob’ly that’s all true, 
ev'ry word on't; but one-fifty’s a consid’able price fer a hoss these 
days. I hain’t no pressin’ use fer another hoss, an’, in fact,’ I says, 
Tve got one or two fer sale myself.’ 

““He's wuth two hunderd jest as he stands,’ the feller says. “He 
hain’t had no trainin’, an’ he c’n draw two men in a road-wagin 
better’n fifty.’ 

“Wa’al, the more I looked at him the better I liked him, but I only 
says, ‘Jes’ so, jes’ so, he may be wuth the money, but jest as I’m 
fixed now he ain’t wuth it to me, an’ I hain’t got that much money 
with me if he was,’ I says. The other feller hadn’t said nothin’ up to 
that time, an’ he broke in now. ‘I s’pose you’d take him fer a gift, 
wouldn’t ye?’ he says, kind o’ sneerin’. 

““Wa’al, yes,’ I says, ‘I dunno but I would if you'd throw in a pound 
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of tea an’ a halter.’ 

“He kind o' laughed an’ says, ‘Wa’al, this ain't no gift enterprise, 
an’ I guess we ain't goin’ to trade, but I’d like to know,’ he says, ‘jest 
as a matter of curios’ty, what you'd say he was wuth to ye?” 

““Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I come over this mornin’ to see a feller that owed 
me a trifle o’ money. Exceptin’ of some loose change, what he paid me 
’s all I got with me,’ I says, takin’ out my wallet. “That wad's got a hun- 
dred an’ twenty-five into it, an’ if you’d sooner have your hoss an’ 
halter than the wad,’ I says, ‘why, 1'11 bid ye good-day.’ 

“ “You're offerin’ one-twenty-five fer the hoss an’ halter?’ he says. 

“ “That's what I’m doin’, I says. 

“ “You've made a trade,’ he says, puttin’ out his hand fer the money 
an’ handin’ the halter over to me.” 

“An’ didn’t ye suspicion nuthin’ when he took ye up like that?” 
asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“I did smell woolen some,” said David, “but I had the hoss an’ 
they had the money, an’, as fur ’s I c’d see, the critter was all right. 
Howsomever, I says to ’em: “This here’s all right, fur 's it's gone, but 
you've talked putty strong ‘bout this hoss. I don’t know who you 
fellers be, but I c'n find out,’ I says. Then the fust feller that done the 
talkin’ "bout the hoss put in an’ says, “The” hain’t ben one word said 
to you about this hoss that wa’n’t gospel truth, not one word.’ An’ 
when I come to think on’t afterward,” said David with a half laugh, 
“it mebbe wa'n't gospel truth, but it was good enough jury truth. I 
guess this ain't over 'n' above int’restin’ to ye, is it?” he asked after a 
pause, looking doubtfully at his sister. 

“Yes, 'tis,” she asserted. “I’m lookin’ forrered to where the deakin 
comes in, but you jes’ tell it your own way.” 

“Tll get there all in good time,” said David, “but some of the point 
of the story'11 be lost if I don't tell ye what come fust.” 

“T allow to stan’ it 's long 's you can,” she said encouragingly, “seein' 
what work I had gettin’ ye started. Did ye find out anythin’ "bout them 
fellers?” 

“I ast the barn man if he knowed who they was, an’ he said he 
never seen em till the yestiddy before, an’ didn’t know "em fm Adam. 
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They come along with a couple of hosses, one drivin’ an’ t’other leadin’ 
—the one I bought. I ast him if they knowed who I was, an’ he said one 
on ’em ast him, an’ he told him. The feller said to him, seein’ me 
drive up: “That's a putty likely-lookin” hoss. Who's drivin’ him?’ An’ 
he says to the feller: “That's Dave Harum, fm over to Homeville. He's 
a great feller fer hosses,’ he says.” 

“Dave,” said Mrs. Bixbee, “them chaps jest laid fer ye, didn't 
they?” 

“I reckon they did,” he admitted; “an” they was as slick a pair as 
was ever drawed to,” which expression was lost upon his sister. David 
rubbed the fringe of yellowish-gray hair which encircled his bald pate 
for a moment. 

“Wa'al,” he resumed, “after the talk with the barn man, I smelt 
woolen stronger’n ever, but I didn’t say nothin’, an’ had the mare 
hitched an’ started back. Old Jinny drives with one hand, an’ I c’d 
watch the new one all right, an’ as we come along I begun to think 
I wa’n’t stuck after all. I never see a hoss travel evener an’ nicer, an’ 
when we come to a good level place I sent the old mare along the 
best she knew, an’ the new one never broke his gait, an’ kep’ right 
up ‘ithout *par'ntly half tryin’; an’ Jinny don’t take most folks’ 
dust neither. I swan! ‘fore I got home I reckoned I'd jest as good as 
made seventy-five anyway.” 

“Then th’ wa’n’t nothin’ the matter with him, after all,” com- 
mented Mrs. Bixbee in rather a disappointed tone. 

“The meanest thing top of the earth was the matter with him,” 
declared David, “but I didn’t find it out till the next afternoon, an’ 
then I found it out good. I hitched him to the open buggy an’ went 
‘round by the East road, ’cause that ain't so much travelled. He went 
along all right till we got a mile'or so out of the village, an’ then I 
slowed him down to a walk. Wa'al, sir, scat my ! He hadn't 
walked more’n a rod ‘fore he come to a dead stan'still. I clucked an’ 
gitapp’d, an’ finely took the gad to him a little; but he only jes’ kind 
o" humped up a little, an’ stood like he’d took root.” 

“Wa'al, now!” exclaimed Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Yes'm,” said David; “I was stuck in ev'ry sense of the word.” 
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“What d’ye do?” 

“Wa’al, I tried all the tricks I knowed—an’ I could lead him— 
but when I was in the buggy he wouldn’t stir till he got good an’ 
ready; ’n’ then he’d start of his own accord an’ go on a spell, an’—” 

“Did he keep it up?” Mrs. Bixbee interrupted. 

“Wa’al, I s’d say he did. I finely got home with the critter, but I 
thought one time T’d either hev to lead him or spend the night on the 
East road. He balked five sep’rate times, varyin’ in length, an’ it was 
dark when we struck the barn.” 

“I should hev thought you’d a wanted to kill him,” said Mrs. Bix- 
bee; “‘an’ the fellers that sold him to ye, too.” 

“The’ was times,” David replied, with a nod of his head, “when 
if he’d a fell down dead I wouldn’t hev figgered on puttin’ a band 
on my hat, but it don’t never pay to git mad with a hoss; an’ as fur 
’s the feller I bought him of, when I remembered how he told me 
he’d stand without hitchin’, I swan! I had to laugh. I did, fer a fact. 
‘Stand without hitchin’!’ He, he, he!” 

“I guess you wouldn't think it was so awful funny if you hadn't 
gone an’ stuck that horse onto Deakin Perkins—an’ I don’t see how 
you done it.” 

“Mebbe that is part of the joke,” David allowed, “an’ PH tell ye 
th’ rest on’t. Th’ next day I hitched the new one to th’ dem’crat wagin 
an’ put in a lot of straps an’ rope, an’ started off fer the East road 
agin. He went fust rate till we come to about the place where we had 
the fust trouble, an’, sure enough, he balked again. I leaned over an’ 
hit him a smart cut on the off shoulder, but he only humped a little, 
an’ never lifted a foot. I hit him another lick, with the self-same re- 
sult. Then I got down an’ I strapped that animal so’t he couldn't 
move nothin’ but his head an’ tail, an’ got back into the buggy. 
Wa’al, bomby, it may ’a’ ben ten minutes, or it may 'a' ben more or 
less—it’s slow work settin’ still behind a balkin’ hoss—he was ready 
to go on his own account, but he couldn't budge. He kind o’ looked 
around, much as to say, ‘What on earth’s the matter?’ an’ then he 
tried another move, an’ then another, but no go. Then I got down 
an’ took the hopples off an’ then climbed back into the buggy, an’ 
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says ‘Cluck,’ to him, an’ off he stepped as chipper as could be, an’ we 
went joggin’ along all right mebbe two mile, an’ when I slowed up, 
up he come agin. I gin him another clip in the same place on the 
shoulder, an’ I got down an’ tied him up agin, an’ the same thing 
happened as before, on’y it didn’t take him quite so long to make up 
his mind about startin’, an’ we went some further without a hitch. 
But I had to go through the pufformance the third time before he 
got it into his head that if he didn’t go when J wanted he couldn't 
go when he wanted, an’ that didn’t suit him; an’ when he felt the 
whip on his shoulder it meant bus'nis.” 

“Was that the end of his balkin’?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“I had to give one more go-round,” said David, “an’ after that I 
didn’t have no more trouble with him. He showed symptoms at times, 
but a touch of the whip on the shoulder alwus fetched him. I alwus 
carried them straps, though, till the last two three times.” 

“Wa’al, what’s the deakin kickin’ about, then?” asked Aunt Polly. 
“You're jes’ sayin’ you broke him of balkin’.” 

“Wa’al,” said David slowly, “some hosses will balk with some folks 
an’ not with others. You can’t most alwus gen’ally tell.” 

“Didn’t the deakin have a chance to try him?” 

“He had all the chance he ast fer,” replied David. “Fact is, he done 
most of the sellin’, as well ’s the buyin’, himself.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Wa'al,” said David, “it comes about like this: After I’d got the 
hoss where I c'd handle him I begun to think I'd had some int’restin’ 
an’ valu’ble experience, an’ it wa'n't scurcely fair to keep it all to 
myself. I didn’t want no patent on't, an’ I was willin’ to let some 
other feller git a piece. So one mornin’, week before last—let’s see, 
week ago Tuesday it was, an’ a mighty nice mornin’ it was, too—one 
o” them days that kind o’ lib'ral up your mind—lI allowed to hitch 
an’ drive up past the deakin’s an’ back, an’ mebbe git somethin’ to 
strengthen my faith, et cetery, in case I run acrost,him. Wa’al, ’s I 
come along I seen the deakin putterin’ ‘round, an’ I waved my hand 
to him an’ went by a-kitin’. I went up the road a ways an’ killed a 
little time, an’ when I come back there was the deakin, as I expected. 
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He was leanin’ over the fence, an’ as I jogged up he hailed me, an’ 
I pulled up. 

“ ‘Mornin’, Mr. Harum,’ he says. 

“ “Mornin”, deakin,’ I says. ‘How are ye? an’ how’s Mis’ Perkins 
these days?’ 

“Tm fair,’ he says; ‘fair to middlin’, but Mis’ Perkins is ailin’ 
some—as usyul, he says.” 

“They do say,” put in Mrs. Bixbee, “thet Mis’ Perkins don’t hev 
much of a time herself.” 

“Guess she hez all the time the’ is,” answered David. ‘“Wa’al,” he 
went on, “we passed the time o’ day, an’ talked a spell about the 
weather an’ atl that, an’ finely I straightened up the lines as if I was 
goin’ on, an’ then I says: ‘Oh, by the way,’ I says, ‘I jest thought on’t. 
I heard Dominie White was lookin’ fer a hoss that ’d suit him.’ ‘I 
hain’t heard,’ he says; but I see in a minute he had—an’ it really was 
a fact—an' I says: ‘I’ve got a roan colt risin’ five, that I took on a debt 
a spell ago, that I’ll sell reasonable, that's as likely an’ nice ev'ry way 
a young hoss as ever I owned. I don’t need him,’ I says, ‘an’ didn’t 
want to take him, but it was that or nothin’ at the time an’ glad to 
git it, an’ Pl sell him a barg’in. Now what I want to say to you, deakin, 
is this: That hoss ’d suit the dominie to a tee in my opinion, but 
the dominie won't come to me. Now if you was to say to him—bein’ 
in his church an’ all thet,’ I says, ‘that you c’d git him the right 
kind of a hoss, he’d believe you, an’ you an’ me’d be doin’ a little 
stroke of bus’nis, an’ a favor to the dominie into the bargain. The 
dominie’s well off,’ I says, ‘an’ c'n afford to drive a good hoss.’ ” 

“What did the deakin say?” asked Aunt Polly as David stopped 
for breath. 

“I didn’t expect him to jump down my throat,” he answered; “but 
I seen him prick up his ears, an’ all the time I was talkin’ I noticed 
him lookin’ my hoss over, head an’ foot. ‘Now I ’member,’ he says, 
‘hearin’ sunthin’ ’bout Mr. White’s lookin’ fer a hoss, though when 
you fust spoke on’t it had slipped my mind. Of course,’ he says, 
‘the’ ain’t any real reason why Mr. White shouldn’t deal with you 
direct, an’ yit mebbe I could do more with him ’n you could. But, 
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he says, ‘I wa’n’t cal’latin’ to go t the village this mornin’, an’ I sent 
my hired man off with my drivin’ hoss. Mebbe I’ll drop ‘round in a 
day or two,’ he says, ‘an’ look at the roan.’ 

“*You mightn’t ketch me,’ I says, ‘an’ I want to show him myself; 
an’ more'n that,’ I says, ‘Dug Robinson’s after the dominie. I’ll tell 
ye,’ I says, ‘you jest git in ‘ith me an’ go down an’ look at him, an’ Tl 
send ye back or drive ye back, an’ if you've got anythin’ special on 
hand you needn't be gone three quarters of an hour,’ I says.” 

“He come, did he?” inquired Mrs. Bixbee. 

“He done so,” said David sententiously. “Jest as I knowed he 
would, after he'd hem’d an’ haw’d about so much, an’ he rode a mile 
an’ a half livelier 'n he done in a good while, I reckon. He had to 
pull that old broadbrim of his'n down to his ears, an’ don’t you fergit 
it. He, he, he, he! The road was jest full o hosses. Wa’al, we drove 
into the yard, an’ I told the hired man to unhitch the bay hoss an’ 
fetch out the roan, an’ while he was bein’ unhitched the deakin stood 
‘round an’ never took his eyes off’n him, an’ I knowed I wouldn't 
sell the deakin no roan hoss that day, even if I wanted to. But when 
he come out I begun to crack him up, an’ I talked hoss fer all I was 
wuth. The deakin looked him over in a don’t-care kind of a way, 
an’ didn’t ‘parently give much heed to what I was sayin’. Finely I says, 
“Wa’al, what do you think of him?’ “‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘he seems to be a 
likely enough critter, but I don’t believe he’d suit Mr. White— fraid 
not,’ he says. “What you askin’ fer him?’ he says. ‘One-fifty,’ I says, 
‘an’ he’s a cheap hoss at the money’; but,” added the speaker with a 
laugh, “I knowed I might ’s well of said a thousan'. The deakin 
wan't buyin’ no roan colts that mornin’.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“ “Wa’al,’ he says, ‘wa’al, I guess you ought to git that much fer him, 
but I’m ‘fraid he ain't what Mr. White wants.’ An’ then, “That's quite 
a hoss we come down with,’ he says. ‘Had him long?’ ‘Jes’ long 'nough 
to git 'quainted with him,’ I says. Don't you want the roan fer your 
own use?’ I says. ‘Mebbe we c'd shade the price a little.’ ‘No,’ he says, 
‘I guess not. I don’t need another hoss jes’ now.’ An’ then, after a 
minute he says: “Say, mebbe the bay hoss we drove 'd come nearer 
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the mark fer White, if he’s all right. Jest as soon I’d look at him?’ 
he says. ‘Wa’al, I hain’t no objections, but I guess he’s more of a hoss 
than the dominie ’d care for, but I’ll go an’ fetch him out,’ 1 says, 
So I brought him out, an’ the deakin looked him all over. I see it was 
a case of love at fust sight, as the story-books says. ‘Looks all right,’ he 
says. ‘I’ll tell ye,’ I says, ‘what the feller I bought him of told me. 
“What’s that?’ says the deakin. ‘He said to me,’ I says, ‘ “that hoss 
hain’t got a scratch ner a pimple on him. He’s sound an’ kind, an’ 
"ll stand without hitchin’, an’ a lady c'd drive him as well ’s a man.” 

“ “That's what he said to me,’ I says, ‘an’ it’s every word on’t true. 
You’ve seen whether or not he c’n travel,’ I says, ‘an’, so fur ’s I’ve 
seen, he ain't ’fraid of nothin’. ‘D’ye want to sell him?’ the deakin 
says. Wa'al,' I says, ‘I ain't offerin’ him fer sale. You'll go a good 
ways,’ I says, ‘’fore you'll strike such another; but, of course, he ain't 
the only hoss in the world, an’ I never had anythin’ in the hoss line 
I wouldn't sell at some price.’ “Wa’al,’ he says, ‘what d’ ye ask fer 
him?’ ‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘if my own brother was to ask me that question 
I'd say to him two hunderd dollars, cash down, an’ I wouldn't hold 
the offer open an hour,’ I says.” 

“My!” ejaculated Aunt Polly. “Did he take you up?” 

“ “That’s more'n I give fer a hoss ’n a good while,’ he says, shakin’ 
his head, ‘an’ more'n I c’n afford, I’m ’fraid.’ ‘All right,’ I says; ‘I c'n 
afford to keep him’; but I knew I had the deakin same as the wood- 
chuck had Skip. ‘Hitch up the roan,’ I says to Mike; ‘the deakin 
wants to be took up to his house.’ ‘Is that your last word?’ he says. 
“That's what it is,’ I says. “Two hunderd, cash down.” ” 

“Didn't ye dast to trust the deakin?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Polly,” said David, “the’s a number of holes in a ten-foot ladder.” 
Mrs. Bixbee seemed to understand this rather ambiguous rejoinder. 

“He must ’a’ squirmed some,” she remarked. David laughed. 

“The deakin ain’t much used to payin’ the other feller’s price,” he 
said, “an’ it was like pullin’ teeth; but he wanted that hoss more'n 
a cow wants a calf, an’ after a little more squimmidgin’ he hauled out 
his wallet an’ forked over. Mike come out with the roan, an’ off 
the deakin went, leadin’ the bay hoss.” 
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“I don't see,” said Mrs. Bixbee, looking up at her brother, “thet 
after all th’ was anythin’ you said to the deakin thet he could ketch 
holt on.” 

“Th’ wa'n't nothin’,” he replied. “The only thing he c'n com- 
plain about's what I didn’t say to him.” 

“Hain't he said anythin' to ye?” Mrs. Bixbee inquired. 

“He, he, he, he! He hain't but once, an’ the’ wa’n’t but little of 
it then.” 

“How?” 

“Wa’al, the day but one after the deakin sold himself Mr. Stickin’- 
Plaster I had an arrant three four mile or so up past his place, an’ 
when I was comin’ back, along ’bout four or half past, it come on to 
rain like all possessed. I had my old umbrel’—though it didn’t hender 
me f'm gettin’ more or less wet—an’ I sent the old mare along fer 
all she knew. As I come along to within a mile f'm the deakin’s house 
I seen somebody in the road, an’ when I come up closter I see it was 
the deakin himself, in trouble, an’ I kind o’ slowed up to see what 
was goin’ on. There he was, settin’ all humped up with his ole broad- 
brim hat slopin’ down his back, a-sheddin’ water like a roof. Then I 
seen him lean over an’ larrup the hoss with the ends of the lines fer 
all he was wuth. It appeared he hadn’t no whip, an’ it wouldn’t done 
him no good if he’d had. Wa’al, sir, rain or no rain, I jest pulled up 
to watch him. He’d larrup a spell, an’ then he’d set back; an’ then 
he’d lean over an’ try it agin, harder’n ever. Scat my ! I thought 
Pd die a-laughin’. I couldn't hardly cluck to the mare when I got 
ready to move on. I drove alongside an’ pulled up. “Hullo, deakin,’ 
I says, ‘what’s the matter?’ He looked up at me, an’ I won't say he 
was the maddest man I ever see, but he was long ways the maddest- 
lookin’ man, an’ he shook his fist at me jes’ like one o’ the unregen’rit. 
‘Consarn ye, Dave Harum!’ he says, ‘I’ll hev the law on ye fer this.’ 
‘What fer?’ I says. ‘I didn’t make it come on to rain, did I?’ I says. 
‘You know mighty well what fer,’ he says. “You sold me this damned 
beast, he says, ‘an’ he’s balked with me nine times this afternoon, 
an’ IIl fix ye for ’t,’ he says. ‘Wa’al, deakin,’ I says, ‘I’m "fraid the 
squire's office '11 be shut up ‘fore you git there, but I'll take any word 
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you'd like to send. You know I told ye,’ I says, ‘that he’d stand ’ithout 
hitchin’.’ An’ at that he only jest kind o' choked an’ sputtered. He 
was so mad he couldn't say nothin’, an’ on I drove, an’ when I got 
about forty rod or so I looked back, an’ there was the deakin a-comin’ 
along the road with as much of his shoulders as he could git under 
his hat an’ leadin’ his new hoss. He, he, he, he! Oh, my stars an’ 
garters! Say, Polly, it paid me fer bein’ born into this vale o’ tears. It 
did, I declare for't!” 

Aunt Polly wiped her eyes on her apron. 

“But, Dave,” she said, “did the deakin really say—that word?” 

“Wa'al,” he replied, “if ’twa’n’t that it was the puttiest imitation 
on't that ever I heard.” 

“David,” she continued, ‘don’t you think it putty mean to badger 
the deakin so't he swore, an’ then laugh "bout it? An’ 1 s’pose you've 
told the story all over.” 

“Mis' Bixbee,” said David emphatically, “if I’d paid good money 
to see a funny show I'd be a blamed fool if I didn’t laugh, wouldn't I? 
That specticle of the deakin cost me consid’able, but it was more’n 
wuth it. But,” he added, “I guess, the way the thing stands now, I 
ain’t so much out on the hull.” 

Mrs. Bixbee looked at him inquiringly. 

“Of course, you know Dick Larrabee?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

““Wa'al, three four days after the shower, an’ the story 'd got aroun’ 
some—as you say, the deakin zs consid'able of a talker—I got holt of 
Dick—I’ve done him some favors an’ he natur’ly expects more—an' 
I says to him: ‘Dick,’ I says, ‘I hear 't Deakin Perkins has got a hoss 
that don’t jest suit him—hain't got knee-action enough at times,’ I 
says, ‘an’ mebbe he’ll sell him reasonable.’ ‘I’ve heerd somethin’ about 
it,’ says Dick, laughin’. ‘One of them kind o’ hosses 't you don't like 
to git ketched out in the rain with,’ he says. ‘Jes’ so,’ I says. ‘Now, 
I says, ‘I’ve got a notion 't I’d like to own that hoss at a price, an’ that 
mebbe J c’d git him home even if it did rain. Here's a hunderd an’ 
ten,’ I says, ‘an’ I want you to see how fur it'll go to buyin’ him. If 
you git me the hoss you needn’t bring none on't back. Want to try?” 
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I says. ‘All right,’ he says, an’ took the money. ‘But,’ he says, “won't 
the deakin suspicion that it comes from you?’ “Wa'al, I says, ‘my 
portrit ain't on none o” the bills, an’ I reckon you won't tell him so, 
out an’ out,’ an’ off he went. Yistidy he come in, an’ I says, “Wa’al, 
done anythin’?’ “The hoss is in your barn,’ he says. ‘Good fer youl’ 
I says. ‘Did you make anythin’?’ ‘I’m satisfied,’ he says. ‘I made a ten- 
dollar note.’ An’ that’s the net results on’t,” concluded David, “that 
I’ve got the hoss, an’ he’s cost me jest thirty-five dollars.” 


E. F. BENSON 
(1867-1940) 


There is, latent in our present-day civilization, a society whose far- 
flung members recognize each other only by casual utterance of catch- 
words. It is the “Luciaphils,” men and women found as an elect com- 
pany wherever the English language is read, who have been caught in 
the net of six novels by Edward Frederic Benson, based on the career 
of Mrs. Emmeline Pillson, formerly Lucas, née Smyth, and the social 
circle that rightly knew her as Queen Lucia. As Anne Parrish puts it, 
these people are “by their very eccentricities and absurdities, an im- 
portant record of their part of time and space, as Daumier's lawyers 
are, or Cruikshank’s wasp-waisted ladies and pigtailed sailors. They 
are a touchstone to kindred minds . . . One can get along without 
the Mapp and Lucia language, but, oh! the ease of talk between two 
who speak it! And once learned, it is not forgotten. Anyone could trip 
me up about the Wars of the Roses. No one could about the War of 
the Chintz Roses.” 

I have taken this as the title of the tale that follows, having long hesi- 
tated about including an episode from Queen Lucia, Miss Mapp, Lucia 
in London, Mapp and Lucia, or Trouble for Lucia, because there 
really are no episodes in any of them, what takes place being firmly 
knitted into the fabric of a complete and completely engrossing novel. 
But a vision of the letters I would have to answer from indignant cus- 
tomers who wanted to know why Benson had been left out, urged me 
on; the following intrigue results. In Miss Mapp it spreads over forty- 
two pages, yet here it is, uncondensed, without change of word. What 
has happened is that several other equally enthralling intrigues, that 
have been going on at the same time, have been taken out to give this 
one right of way. 

Everyone knows that E. F. Benson, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, electrified the high society of which he was a flower by publish- 
ing in his twenties a brilliant little novel called Dodo, whose char- 
acters were not only identifiable but instantly, gleefully identified. 
They know he wrote other novels, biographies, and warmly intimate 
family memories; at least I hope they do, for in the following pages not 
the late E. F. Benson but certain people of his have the floor. He made 
them so real to me, along with the houses in which they lived and the 
High Street on which the ladies shopped with large market baskeis, 
that when I spent a long week-end at Rye—the name that Tilling has 
on the map—I stood for some time on Mr. Benson’s doorstep with an 
introduction to him in my pocket—and turned away. For he was liv- 
ing in Lamb House, where before him Henry James had lived—but 
to me it was Lucia’s house; it was “Mallards.” I could have drawn a 
plan of each floor. To pass that threshold and find anyone else in pos- 
session would somehow dispossess Queen Lucia. So I never lifted the 
knocker and never met the author who was later to keep terror at bay 
for me, in sleepless nights when the blitz raged overseas, and bombs 
such as crashed into Lamb House were falling far too near the other 
half of my family. Then it was that Miss Mapp and Diva and the rest 
came to the rescue at three in the morning. 


THE WAR OF THE CHINTZ ROSES 


by E. F. BENSON 


IVA WAS sitting at the open drawing room window of her 
D house in the High Street, cutting with a pair of sharp nail scis- 
sors into the old chintz curtains which her maid had told her no 
longer “paid for the mending.” So, since they refused to pay for 
their mending any more, she was preparing to make them pay, pretty 
smartly too, in other ways. The pattern was of little bunches of pink 
roses peeping out through trellis work, and it was these which she 
had just begun to cut out. Though Tilling was noted for the in- 
genuity with which its more fashionable ladies devised novel and 
quaint effects in their dress in an economical manner, Diva felt sure, 
ransack her memory though she might, that nobody had thought of 
this before. 

The hot weather had continued late into September and showed 
no signs of breaking yet, and it would be agreeable to her and acutely 
painful to others that just at the end of the summer she should ap- 
pear in a perfectly new costume, before the days of jumpers and heavy 
skirts and large woollen scarves set in. She was preparing, therefore, 
to take the light white jacket which she wore over her blouse, and 
cover the broad collar and cuffs of it with these pretty roses. The belt 
of the skirt would be similarly decorated, and so would the edge of 
it, if there were enough clean ones. The jacket and skirt had already 
gone to the dyer’s, and would be back in a day or two, white no longer, 
but of a rich purple hue, and by that time she would have hundreds 
of these little pink roses ready to be tacked on. Perhaps a piece of the 
chintz, trellis and all, could be sewn over the belt, but she was de- 
termined to have single little bunches of roses peppered all over the 
collar and cuffs of the jacket and, if possible, round the edge of the 
skirt. She had already tried the effect, and was of the opinion that 
nobody could possibly guess what the origin of these roses was. When 
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carefully sewn on they looked as if they were a design in the stuff. . . . 

Mrs. Mapp crossed the street to the pavement below Diva’s house, 
and precisely as she reached it, Diva’s maid opened the door into 
the drawing-room, bringing in the second post, or rather not bring- 
ing in the second post but the announcement that there wasn’t any 
second post. This opening of the door caused a draught, and the 
bunches of roses which littered the window-seat rose brightly in the 
air. Diva managed to beat most of them down again, but two flut- 
tered out of the window. Precisely then, and at no other time, Miss 
Mapp looked up, and one settled on her face, the other fell into her 
basket. Her trained faculties were all on the alert, and she thrust them 
both inside her glove for future consideration, without stopping to 
examine them just then. She only knew that they were little pink 
roses and that they had fluttered out of Diva's window. . . . 

The street was full, and it would be pretty to call up to her, in- 
stead of ringing her bell. 

“Diva darling!” she cooed. 

Diva's head looked out like a cuckoo in a clock preparing to chime 
the hour. 

“Hello!” she said. “Want me?” 

“May I pop up for a moment, dear?” said Miss Mapp. “That's to 
say if you're not very busy.” 

“Pop away,” said Diva. She was quite aware that Miss Mapp said 
“pop” in crude inverted commas, so to speak, for purposes of mock- 
ery, and so she said it herself more than ever. 

“TIl tell my maid to pop down and open the door.” 

While this was being done, Diva bundled her chintz curtains to- 
gether and stored them and the roses she had cut out into her work- 
cupboard, for secrecy was an essential to the construction of these 
decorations. But in order to appear naturally employed, she pulled 
out the woollen scarf she was knitting for the autumn and winter, 
forgetting for the moment that the rose-madder stripe at the end on 
which she was now engaged was made of that fatal worsted which 
Miss Mapp considered to have been feloniously appropriated. That 
was the sort of thing Miss Mapp never forgot. Even among her sweet 
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flowers. Her eye fell on it the moment she entered the room, and she 
tucked the two chintz roses more securely into her glove. 

“I thought I would just pop across from the grocer's,” she said. 
“What a pretty scarf, dear! "That's a lovely shade of rose-madder. 
Where can I have seen something like it before?” 

This was clearly ironical, and had best be answered by irony. Diva 
was no coward. 

“Couldn’t say, I’m sure,” she said. 

Miss Mapp appeared to recollect, and smiled as far back as her 
wisdom teeth. “I have it,” she said. “It was the wool I ordered at 
Heynes’s, and then he sold it to you, and 1 couldn't get any more.” 

“So it was,” said Diva. “Upset you a bit. There was the wool in the 
shop. I bought it.” 

“Yes, dear: I see you did. But that wasn't what I popped in about. 
This coal-strike, you know.” 

“Got a cellar full,” said Diva. 

“Diva, you've not been hoarding, have you?” asked Miss Mapp 
with great anxiety. “They can take away every atom of coal you've 
got, if so, and fine you I don’t know what for every hundred weight 
of it.” 

“Pooh!” said Diva, rather forcing the indifference of this rude inter- 
jection. 

“Yes, love, pooh by all means, if you feel like poohing!” said Miss 
Mapp. “But I should have felt very unfriendly if one morning I 
found you were fined—quite a play upon words—and I hadn’t warned 
you.” 

Diva felt a little less poohish. 

“But how much do they allow you to have?” she asked. 

“Oh, quite a little: enough to go on with. But I dare say they 
won't discover you. I just took the trouble to come and warn you.” 

Diva did remember something about hoarding; there had surely 
been dreadful exposures of prudent housekeepers in the papers which 
were very uncomfortable reading. 

“But all these orders were only for the period of the war,” she said. 

“No doubt you're right, dear,” said Miss Mapp brightly: “I’m sure 
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I hope you are. Only if the coal strike comes on, I think you’ll find 
that the regulations against hoarding are quite as severe as they ever 
were. .. . Not been hoarding food, too, dear Diva? You naughty 
thing: I believe that great cupboard is full of sardines and biscuits 
and booril!” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Diva indignantly. “You shall see for 
yourself”-—and then she suddenly remembered that the cupboard 
was full of chintz curtains and little bunches of roses. . . . 

There was a perfectly perceptible pause, during which Miss Mapp 
noticed that there were no curtains over the window. There certainly 
used to be, and they matched with the chintz cover of the window- 
seat. This was 1n the nature of a bonus: she had not up till then 
connected the chintz curtains with the little things that had fluttered 
down upon her and were now safe in her glove; her only real object 
in this call had been to instil a general uneasiness into Diva’s mind 
about the coal strike and the danger of being well provided with fuel. 
That she humbly hoped she had accomplished. She got up. 

“Must be going,” she said. “Such a lovely little chat! But what has 
happened to your pretty curtains?” 

“Gone to the wash.” said Diva firmly. 

“Liar,” thought Miss Mapp, as she tripped downstairs. “Diva would 
have sent the cover of the window-seat too, if that was the case.” “Liar,” 
she thought again as she kissed her hand to Diva, who was looking 
gloomily out of the window. 

As soon as Miss Mapp had gained her garden-room, she explained 
the mysterious treasures in her left-hand glove. Without the smallest 
doubt Diva had taken down her curtains (and high time too, for they 
were Sadly shabby), and was cutting the roses out of them. But what 
on earth was she doing that for? 

Miss Mapp had put the two specimens of which she had so provi- 
dentially become possessed in her lap, and they looked very pretty 
against the navy-blue of her skirt. Diva was very ingenious; she used 
up all sorts of odds and ends in a way that did credit to her undoubt- 
edly parsimonious qualities. She could trim a hat with a toothbrush 
and a banana such a way that it looked quite Parisian until you 
firmly analysed its component parts, and most of her ingenuity was 
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devoted to dress: the more was the pity that she had such a round- 
about figure that her waistband always reminded you of the 
equator... . 

“Eurekal” said Miss Mapp aloud, and glided swiftly to the large 
cupboard underneath the stairs which was full of the things no right- 
minded person could bear to throw away: broken basket-chairs, pieces 
of brown paper, old bats with holes in them, keys without locks and 
locks without keys and worn chintz covers. There was one covered 
with red poppies (very easy to cut out), and Miss Mapp dragged it 
dustily from its corner, setting in motion a perfect cascade of card- 
board lids and some door-handles. 

Withers came to announce that Tremlow the grocer regretted he 
had only two large cans of corned beef, but— 

“Then say I will have the tongue as well, Withers,” said Miss Mapp, 
“__and then I shall want you and Mary to do some cutting out for 
me. 

The three went to work with feverish energy, for Diva had got a 
start, and by four o’clock that afternoon there were enough poppies 
cut out to furnish, when in seed, a whole street of opium dens. The 
dress selected for decoration was, apart from a few mildew spots, the 
colour of ripe corn, which was superbly appropriate for Septem- 
ber. . 

“No one can work as neatly as you, Withers,” she said gaily, “and I 
shall ask you to do the most difficult part. I want you to sew my lovely 
poppies over the collar and facings of the jacket, just spacing them a 
little and making a dainty irregularity. And then Mary—won’t you, 
Mary?—will do the same with the waistband while I put a border of 
them round the skirt, and my dear old dress will look quite new and 
lovely. I shall be at home to nobody this afternoon; we'll all work 
together in the garden, shall we, and you and Mary must scold me 
if you think I’m not working hard enough. It will be delicious in the 
garden.” 

Thanks to this pleasant plan, there was not much opportunity for 
Withers and Mary to be idle. .. . 
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It was not to be supposed that Diva would act on Miss Mapp’s 
alarming hints without making further inquiries in the proper quar- 
ters as to the legal liabilities of having, so she ascertained, three tons 
in her cellar, and as soon as her visitor had left her this morning, she 
popped out to see Mr. Wootten, her coal-merchant. She returned ina 
state of fury, for there were no regulations whatever with regard to 
the amount of coal that any householder might choose to amass. . . . 

The dyer, as Diva had feared, proved perfidious, and it was not 
till the next morning that her maid brought her the parcel contain- 
ing the coat and skirt of the projected costume. Diva had already done 
her marketing, so that she might have no other calls on her time to 
interfere with the tacking on of the bunches of pink roses, and she 
hoped to have the dress finished in time for Elizabeth’s afternoon 
bridge party next day. She had also settled to have a cold lunch to-day, 
so that her cook as well as her parlour-maid could devote themselves 
to the job. 

She herself had taken the jacket for decoration, and was just tack- 
ing the first rose on to the collar, when she looked out of the win- 
dow, and what she saw caused her needle to fall from her nerveless 
hand. Tripping along the opposite pavement was Elizabeth. She had 
on a dress, the material of which, after a moment’s gaze, Diva identi- 
fied: it was that corn-coloured coat and skirt which she had worn so 
much last spring. But the collar, the cuffs, the waistband and the hem 
of the skirt were covered with staring red poppies. Next moment, she 
called to remembrance the chintz that had covered Elizabeth’s sofa 
in the garden-room. 

Diva wasted no time, but rang the bell. She had to make certain. 

“Janet,” she said, “go straight out into the High Street, and walk 
close behind Miss Mapp. Look very carefully at her dress; see if the 
poppies on it are of chintz.” 

Janet's face fell. 

“Why, ma'am, she's never gone and—” she began. 

“Quick,” said Diva in a strangled voice. 

Diva watched from her window. Janet went out, looked this way 
and that, spied the quarry, and skimmed up the High Street. She 
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came back much out of breath with speed and indignation. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said. ““They’re chintz sure enough. Tacked on, 
too, just as you were meaning to do. Oh, ma’am—” 

Janet quite appreciated the magnitude of the calamity and her 
voice failed. 

Diva did not reply for a moment, but sat with eyes closed in pro- 
found and concentrated thought. It required no reflection to decide 
how impossible it was to appear herself to-morrow in a dress which 
seemed to ape the costume which all Tilling had seen Elizabeth 
wearing to-day, and at first it looked as if there was nothing to be done 
with all these laboriously acquired bunches of rosebuds. She looked 
at the purple skirt and coat that hungered for their flowers, and then 
she looked at Janet. Janet was a short, roundabout person; it was 
ill-naturedly supposed that she had much the same figure as her mis- 
tress. 

Then the light broke, dazzling and diabolical, and Diva bounced 
to her feet, blinded by its splendour. 

“My coat and skirt are yours, Janet,” she said. “Get on with the 
work both of you. Bustle. Cover it with roses. Have it finished to- 
night. Wear it to-morrow. Wear it always.” 

“Lor, ma'am!” said Janet admiringly. “That’s a teaser! and thank 
you, ma'am!” 

It was roses, roses all the way. There were sufficient not only to 
cover collar, cuffs and border of the skirt with them but to make an- 
other line of them six inches above the hem. Original and gorgeous 
as the dress would be, it was yet a sort of parody on Elizabeth’s cos- 
tume which was attracting so much interest and attention as she 
popped in and out of the shops to-day. To-morrow that would be 
worn by Janet, and Janet (or Diva was much mistaken) should en- 
courage her friends to get permission to use up old bits of chintz. . . . 

Miss Mapp was out early for her shopping next morning, for there 
were some delicacies to be purchased for her bridge-party, more par- 
ticularly some little chocolate cakes she had lately discovered which 
looked very small and innocent, but were in reality of so cloying and 
substantial a nature that the partaker thereof would probably not 
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feel capable of making any serious inroads into other provisions. 
Naturally she was much on the alert to-day, for it was more than pos- 
sible that Diva’s dress was finished and in evidence. What colour it 
would be she did not know, but a large quantity of rosebuds would, 
even at a distance, make identification easy. .. . 

Far away, just crossing the High Street at the further end, she 
caught sight of a bright patch of purple, very much of the required 
shape. There was surely a pink border round the skirt and a pink 
panel on the collar, and just as surely Mrs. Bartlett, recognizable for 
her gliding mouse-like walk, was moving in its fascinating wake. 
Then the purple patch vanished into a shop, and Miss Mapp, all 
smiles and poppies, went with her basket up the street. Presently she 
encountered Evie, who, also all smiles, seemed to have some com- 
munication to make, but only got as far as “Have you seen”’— when 
she gave a little squeal of laughter, quite inexplicable, and glided into 
some dark entry. A minute afterwards, the purple patch suddenly 
appeared from a shop and almost collided with her. It was not Diva 
at all, but Diva’s Janet. 

The shock was so indescribably severe that Miss Mapp’s smile was 
frozen, so to speak, as by some sudden congealment on to her face, 
and did not thaw off it till she had reached the sharp turn at the edge 
of the street, where she leaned heavily on the railing and breathed 
through her nose. . . . 

If the records of history contained any similar instance of such 
treachery and low cunning as was involved in this plot of Diva's 
to dress Janet in the rosebud chintz, Miss Mapp would have liked to 
be told clearly and distinctly what it was. It was impossible to per- 
vade the High Street covered with chintz poppies when a parlour- 
maid was being equally pervasive in chintz rosebuds, and what was 
to be done with this frock executed with such mirth and malice by 
Withers, Mary and herself she had no idea. Miss Mapp’s face froze 
into immobility again, for here, trundling swiftly towards her, was 
Diva herself. 

“Morning, Elizabeth,” she said. “Seen my Janet anywhere?” 

“No,” said Miss Mapp. 
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Janet (no doubt according to instructions received) popped out 
of a shop, and came towards her mistress. 

“Here she is,” said Diva. “All right, Janet. You can go home. TIH 
see to the other things.” 

“It’s a lovely day,” said Miss Mapp, beginning to lash her tail. 
“So bright.” 

“Yes. Pretty trimming of poppies,’ 
buds.” 

This was too much. 

“Diva, I didn’t think it of you,” said Miss Mapp in a shaking voice. 
“You saw my new frock yesterday and you were filled with malice 
and envy, Diva, just because I had thought of using flowers off an 
old chintz as well as you, and came out first with it. You had meant 
to wear that purple frock yourself—though I must say it fits Janet 
perfectly—and just because I was first in the field you did this. You 
gave Janet that frock, so that I should be dressed in the same style 
as your parlour-maid, and you’ve got a black heart, Diva!” 

“That's nonsense,” said Diva firmly. “Heart's as red as anybody’s, 
and talking of black hearts doesn’t become you, Elizabeth. You knew 
I was cutting out roses from my curtains—” 

Miss Mapp laughed shrilly. 

“Well, if I happen to notice that you’ve taken your chintz curtains 
down,” she said with an awful distinctness, “and pink bunches of 
roses come flying out of your window into the High Street, even my 
poor wits, small as they are, are equal to drawing the conclusion that 
you are cutting roses out of curtains. Your well-known fondness for 
dress did the rest.” 

“Ho! That’s how you got the idea then,” said Diva. “I knew you 
had cribbed it from me.” 

Miss Mapp, shaken as if with palsy, regretted that she had let slip, 
out of pure childlike joy, in irony, the manner in which she had ob- 
tained the poppy-notion, but in a quarrel regrets are useless, and she 
went on again. 

“And would you very kindly explain how or when I have acted 
in a manner that was not straightforward?” she asked with laborious 


said Diva. “Janet’s got rose- 
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politeness. “Or do I understand that a monopoly of cutting up 
chintz curtains for personal adornment has been bestowed upon you 
by act of Parliament?” 

“You stole my idea. Worked night and day to be first. Just like 
you. Mean behaviour.” 

“It was meaner to give that frock to Janet,” said Miss Mapp, get- 
ting her teeth into that good meat. 

[Diva had been watching Janet’s retreating figure, and feeling that 
though revenge was sweet, revenge was also strangely expensive, for 
she had sacrificed one of the most strikingly successful frocks she had 
ever made on that smoking altar. Now her revenge was gratified, and 
deeply she regretted the frock. Miss Mapp’s heart was similarly wrung 
by torture; revenge too had been hers (general revenge on Diva for 
existing), but this dreadful counterstroke had made it quite impos- 
sible for her to enjoy the use of this frock any more, for she could 
not habit herself like a housemaid. Each, in fact, had as matters at 
present stood, completely wrecked the other, like two express trains 
meeting in top-speed collision, and since the quarrel had clearly risen 
to its utmost height, there was no farther joy of battle to be antici- 
pated, but only the melancholy task of counting the corpses. So they 
paused, breathing very quickly and trembling, while both sought for 
some way out... .] 

Diva gazed out over the marsh. She wanted desperately to regain 
her rosebud frock, and she knew that Elizabeth was starving for 
further wearing of her poppies. Perhaps the wide, serene plain below 
inspired her with a hatred of littleness. There would be no loss of 
dignity in making a proposal that her enemy, she felt sure, would 
accept: it merely showed a Christian spirit, and set an example to 
Elizabeth, to make the first move. 

“If you are in a fit state to listen to reason, Elizabeth,” she began. 

Miss Mapp heaved a sigh of relief. Diva had thought of something. 
She swallowed the insult at a gulp. 

“Yes, dear,” she said. 

“Got an idea. Take away Janet’s frock, and wear it myself. Then 
you can wear yours. Too pretty for parlour-maids. Eh?” 
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A heavenly brightness spread over Miss Mapp’s face. 

“Oh, how wonderful of you to have thought of that, Diva,” she said. 
“But how shall we explain it all to everybody?” 

Diva clung to her rights. Though clearly Christian, she was human. 

“Say I thought of tacking chintz on and told you,” she said. 

“Yes, darling,” said Elizabeth. “That’s beautiful. I agree. But poor 
Janet!” 

“TIl give her some other old thing,” said Diva. “Good sort, Janet. 
Wants me to win.” 

“And about her having been seen wearing it?” 

“Say she hasn’t ever worn it. Say they’re mad,” said Diva. 

Miss Mapp felt it better to tear herself away before she began saying 
all sorts of acidities that welled up in her fruitful mind. She could, 
for instance, easily have agreed that nothing was more probable than 
that Janet had been mistaken for her mistress. 

“Au reservoir then, dear,” she said tenderly. “See you at about 
four? And will you wear your pretty rosebud frock?” 

This was agreed to, and Diva went home to take it away from Janet. 


SIDNEY JOSEPH PERELMAN 


Some call Sidney Joseph Perelman chief of surrealists in America. 
Others just say he is a screwball. In either case his position, in what 
has come to be known as the “wacky” school of humor, is unchallenged; 
he is highly adept in an art that, though thoroughly premeditated, 
has an effect of saying what happens to lie at the moment just back of 
the front teeth. Many try to do this: he succeeds. l 

The selection that has been taken from Crazy Like a Fox has its 
source further back, being in effect the protest of one who has had to 
put up too long with accounts of how somebody bought a cottage on a 
shoestring and, at no greater expense than total suspension of the laws 
of nature and economics, “restored” it to a wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Some day, somebody may make architectural history 
by buying an old house in the country and living in it just as it is; 
meanwhile, all we can depend upon is indirect protest—of which Mr. 
Perelman’s is an outstanding example. 

He graduated from Brown in 1925, worked for Judge, contributed 
to comic papers, went to Hollywood, wrote gags for the Marx Brothers, 
films, and a play, and manages radio programs, and he's young yet. 
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DOWN WITH THE RESTORATION! 


by S. J. PERELMAN 


OES anybody here mind if I make a prediction? I haven’t 
made a prediction since the opening night of The Women 
some years ago, when I rose at the end of the third act and announced 
to my escort, a Miss Chicken-Licken, “The public will never take 
this to its bosom.” Since the public has practically worn its bosom 
to a nubbin niggling up to The Women, 1 feel that my predictions 
may be a straw to show the direction the wind is blowing away from. 
I may very well open up a cave and do business as a sort of Cumaean 
Sibyl in reverse. You can’t tell me people would rather climb up that 
Aventine Hill and have a man mess around with the entrails of a lot 
of sacred chickens when they can come down into my nice cool cave 
and get a good hygienic prediction for a few cents. So just to stimu- 
late trade and start the ball rolling, here goes my first prediction: One 
of these days two young people are going to stumble across a ruined 
farmhouse and leave it alone. . . . Well, what are you sitting there 
gaping at? You heard what I said. That’s my prediction. 

Honest Injun, I hate to sound crotchety, and the last thing in the 
world I want to do is throw the editors of all those home-making 
magazines like Nook and Garden and The American Home-Owner 
into an uproar, but the plain fact is that I’ve got a bellyful. For over 
two years now, every time I start leafing through one of those excel- 
lent periodicals, I fall afoul of another article about a couple of 
young people who stumble across a ruined farmhouse and remodel 
it on what is inelegantly termed spit and coupons. Or maybe it’s the 
same article..I couldn’t be reading the same issue over and over, 
could I? 

All these remodelling articles are written by the remodellers them- 
selves and never by the ruined farmer or the man who didn’t get 
paid for the plastering, which accounts for their rather smug tone. 
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They invariably follow the same pattern. A young couple named Mibs 
and Evan have decided to return to the land. I see Mibs as one of those 
girls on the short side, with stocky legs, a low-slung posterior, and 
an untidy bun of straw-colored hair continually unwinding on the 
nape of her neck. Before anyone ever heard of Salzburg, she wore a 
high-bodiced dress with full skirts, a sort of horrid super-dirndl with 
home-cooked hems that have a tendency to hang down in back. She 
is usually engaged in reading a book written by two unfrocked chem- 
ists which tells women how to make their own cold cream by mixing 
a little potash with a dram of glycerine and a few cloves. Evan is a 
full-haunched young man in a fuzzy woollen suit (I don’t suppose 
there’s any such thing as a fuzzy cotton suit, but you know what I 
mean) who is forever rubbing a briar pipe along his nose to show 
you the beauty of the grain. He smokes his own mixture of perique, 
Latakia, and Imperial Cube Cut, for the very good reason that no- 
body else will smoke it, and he has probably read more of Arthur 
Machen than any man alive. 

Well, as I say, your average remodelling yarn begins with Mibs 
and Evan stumbling across the most adorable ruin of an eighteenth- 
century farmhouse. It doesn’t have to be a farmhouse; it can be a 
gristmill, or a tobacco barn, or a Mennonite schoolhouse. It can even 
be an early Colonial hen house, with delightful hand-hewn beams 
and perfectly sweet old tar paper scaling off the sides. Apparently 
nobody previous to Mibs and Evan has realized its possibilities, but 
Evan takes one look at it and says in a guarded tone, “Two hundred 
dollars would restore that beautifully if you didn’t go crazy putting 

‘in a lot of bathrooms you didn't need.” “Oh, Evan!” breathes Mibs, 
her eyes shining above her adenoids and her brain reeling with visions 
of Cape Cod spatter floors. “Dare we . . . ?” That night, at dinner 
in the Jumble Shop, they put their heads together—Evan removes 
the pipe from alongside his nose, of course—and decide to jump at 
the chance. It involves giving up that trip to Europe, a choice the 
characters in these stories always have to make, but Mibs has always 
dreamed of a sunny garden filled with old-fashioned flowers of the 
type her mother used to read about in Max Schling’s catalogue. So 
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they bravely draw two hundred dollars out of their little hoard, leav- 
ing a hundred in case they ever want to take a really long trip to 
some place like Bali, and lay it on the line. 

After considerable excitement, in which everybody searches the 
title like mad and Mibs discovers the quaintest old parchment deed 
describing their land in terms of rods, chains, and poods, they are 
ready to take the “Before” snapshots. Evan digs up one of the cameras 
used by Brady at the battle of Antietam, waits for a good cloudy day, 
and focuses across a mound of guano at the most ramshackle corner 
of the “manse,”” as Mibs calls it with irreverent mischief. The article 
generally carries several gray smudges captioned “Southwest corner 
of the house before work began,” and you can’t help wondering where 
those giant oaks came from in the “After” photographs. Maybe they 
sprang up from acorns dropped by the workmen while they were 
having lunch. 

The first thing the high-hearted pair decide on is a new roof. This 
fortunately costs only eight dollars, as they use second-hand wattles 
and hire a twelve-year-old scab—all right, maybe he only mislaid his 
union card—to tack them on. The outside walls are a problem, but 
an amazing stroke of good fortune comes to their rescue. Opening a 
trap door they hadn’t investigated, Mibs and Evan stumble across 
countless bundles of lovely old hand-split shingles which have been 
overlooked by previous tenants, like the hens. Two superb Adam fire- 
places, hitherto concealed by some matchboarding, now make their 
appearance, in one of them a box of dusty but otherwise well-preserved 
pieces of Sandwich and Stiegel glass. “The attic!” shout Mibs and 
Evan simultaneously, suddenly remembering their resolution to look 
through it some rainy day, and sure enough, there they find a verita- 
ble treasure trove of pewter ware, cherry escritoires, Chippendale 
wing chairs, sawbuck tables, and Field beds, hidden away by sur- 
vivors of the Deerfield massacre. “It just didn’t seem possible,” re- 
calls Mib candidly, up to her old trick of taking the words out 
of your mouth. 

And now, suddenly, the place becomes a hive of activity. A salty 
old character named Lafe (who is really Paul Bunyan, no matter 
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what Nook and Garden says) appears and does the work of ten men 
at the price of one. He pulls down trees with his bare hands, lays 
new floors, puts up partitions, installs electricity, diverts streams, 
forges the ironware, bakes porcelain sinks, and all but spins silk for 
the draperies. How this djinn ever escaped from his bottle, and where 
he is now, the article neglects to mention. The upshot is that in a little 
over two weeks, the last hooked rug—picked up by Mibs at an auction 
for ten cents after spirited bidding—is in place and the early Salem 
kettle is singing merrily on the hob. A fat orange tabby blinks before 
the fire and Evan, one arm around Mibs, is adding up a column of 
figures. “Think of it, lover,” whispers Mibs with dancing eyes. “We 
did the whole thing for only fifty-one dollars and eighteen cents!” 
“Less than we'll get for that article in The American Home-Owner,” 
murmurs Evan exultantly, reaming the cake from his pipe. “Tell me, 
does 00 love its 'ittle—” . . . And now would you hate me if I stole 
out very quietly? I’m afraid there’s going to be just a wee bit of baby 
talk. 


MARK TWAIN 


(Samuel Langhorne Clemens) 
(1835-1910) 


Of course Mark Twain can’t be “introduced.” 
Arthur Guiterman made that plain in a poem which is taken from 
his The Laughing Muse: 


Beyond the Pleiades: 

“Your name?” 

“Sam Clemens, please.” 
“Don’t know you. Where in space 
D’you hail from?” 
“Earth.” 
“What place 

Is that?” 

“A place for fun.” 
“Hmp!—Tell me what you've done?” 
“Let's see.—I wrote Huck Finn—” 
“What?—Mark?—W hy, come right in!” 


It is from a work somewhat less familiar that the following experi- 
ence 1s drawn. My ‘Tramp Abroad. An impassioned foot-slogger, not 
unacquainted with old German inns before the First World War, I 
don't know how many copies of this book 1 have bought en route be- 
cause I had to share with somebody, on the spot, this record of the 
night Mark surpassed his pedestrian record. There was another reason 
why it was borrowed—and kept—by those to whom it was thus intro- 
duced: his incomparable encounters with-the German language. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR 


by Mark ‘TWAIN 


HEN WE got back to the hotel I wound and set the pedometer 

\ \ and put it in my pocket, for I was to carry it next day and 

keep record of the miles we made. The work which we had given 

the instrument to do during the day which had just closed, had not 
fatigued it perceptibly. 

We were in bed by ten, for we wanted to be up and away on our 
tramp homeward with the dawn. I hung fire, but Harris went to sleep 
at once. I hate a man who goes to sleep at once; there is a sort of in- 
definable something about it which is not exactly an insult, and yet 
is an insolence; and one which is hard to bear, too. I lay there fret- 
ting over this injury, and trying to go to sleep; but the harder I tried, 
the wider awake I grew. I got to feeling very lonely in the dark, with 
` no company but an undigested dinner. My mind got a start by and 
by, and began to consider the beginning of every subject which has 
ever been thought of; but it never went further than the beginning; 
it was touch and go; it fled from topic to topic with a frantic speed. 
At the end of an hour my head was in a perfect whirl and I was dead 
tired, fagged out. 

The fatigue was so great that it presently began to make some head 
against the nervous excitement; while imagining myself wide awake, 
I would really doze into momentary unconsciousness, and come sud- 
denly out of them with a physical jerk which nearly wrenched my 
joints apart,—the delusion of the instant being that I was tumbling 
backwards over a precipice. After I had fallen over eight or nine 
precipices and thus found out that one half of my brain had been 
asleep eight or nine times without the wide-awake, hard-working 
other half suspecting it, the periodical unconsciousnesses began to ex- 
tend their spell gradually over more of my brain-territory, and at last 
I sank into a drowse which grew deeper and deeper and was doubtless 
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just on the very point of becoming a solid, blessed, dreamless stupor, 
when, — what was that? 

My dulled faculties dragged themselves partly back to life and took 
a receptive attitude. Now out of an immense, a limitless distance, came 
a something which grew and grew, and approached, and presently 
was recognizable as a sound,—it had rather seemed to be a feeling, be- 
fore. This sound was a mile away, now—perhaps it was the murmur 
of a storm; and now it was nearer,—not a quarter of a mile away; 
was it the muffled rasping and grinding of distant machinery? No, it 
came still nearer; was it the measured tramp of a marching troop? 
But it came nearer still, and still nearer,—and at last it was right in 
the room: it was merely a mouse gnawing the wood-work. So I had 
held my breath all that time for such a trifle. 

Well, what was done could not be helped; I would go to sleep at 
once and make up the lost time. That was a thoughtless thought. 
Without intending it,—hardly knowing it,—I fell to listening in- 
tently to that sound, and even unconsciously counting the strokes of 
the mouse’s nutmeg-grater. Presently I was deriving exquisite suffer- 
ing from this employment, yet maybe I could have endured it if the 
mouse had attended steadily to his work; but he did not do that; 
he stopped every now and then, and I suffered more while waiting and 
listening for him to begin again than I did while he was gnawing. 
Along at first I was mentally offering a reward of five,—six,—seven,— 
ten—dollars for that mouse; but toward the last I was offering rewards 
which were entirely beyond my means. I close-reefed my ears,—that 
is to say, I bent the flaps of them down and furled them into five or 
six folds, and pressed them against the hearing-orifice,—but it did no 
good: the faculty was so sharpened by nervous excitement that it was 
become a microphone and could hear through the overlays without 
trouble. 

My anger grew to a frenzy. I finally did what all persons before me 
have done, clear back to Adam,—resolved to throw something. I 
reached down and got my walking shoes, then sat up in bed and 
listened, in order to exactly locate the noise. But I couldn't do it; it 
was as unlocatable as a cricket’s noise; and where one thinks that that 
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is, is always the very place where it isn't. So 1 presently hurled a shoe 
at random, and with a vicious vigor. It struck the wall over Harris's 
head and fell down on him; 1 had not imagined 1 could throw so far. 
It woke Harris, and 1 was glad of it until 1 found he was not angry; 
then I was sorry. He soon went to sleep again, which pleased me; 
but straightway the mouse began again, which roused my temper once 
more. I did not want to wake Harris a second time, but the gnawing 
continued until I was compelled to throw the other shoe. This time 
I broke a mirror,—there were two in the room,—I got the largest 
one, of course. Harris woke again, but did not complain, and 1 was 
sorrier than ever. I resolved that I would suffer all possible torture 
before 1 would disturb him a third time. 

The mouse eventually retired, and by and by I was sinking to sleep, 
when a clock began to strike; 1 counted, till it was done, and was 
about to drowse again when another clock began; 1 counted; then 
the two great Rathhaus clock angels began to send forth soft, rich, 
melodious blasts from their long trumpets. I had never heard any- 
thing that was so lovely, or weird, or mysterious,—but when they got 
to blowing the quarter-hours, they seemed to me to be overdoing the 
thing. Every time I dropped off for a moment, a new noise woke me. 
Each time I woke I missed my coverlet, and had to reach down to the 
floor and get it again. 

At last all sleepiness forsook me. 1 recognized the fact that 1 was 
hopelessly and permanently wide awake. Wide awake, and feverish 
and thirsty. When I had lain tossing there as long as I could endure it, 
it occurred to me that it would be a good idea to dress and go out in 
the great square and take a refreshing wash in the fountain, and 
smoke and reflect there until the remnant of the night was gone. 

I believed 1 could dress in the dark without waking Harris. 1 had 
banished my shoes after the mouse, but my slippers would do for a 
summer night. So I rose softly, and gradually got on everything,— 
down to one sock. 1 couldn't seem to get on the track of that sock, any 
way I could fix it. But I had to have it; so I went down on my hands 
and knees, with one slipper on and the other in my hand, and began 
to paw gently around and rake the floor, but with no success. I en- 
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larged my circle, and went on pawing and raking. With every pressure 
of my knee, how the floor creaked! and every time I chanced to rake 
against any article, it seemed to give out thirty-five or thirty-six times 
more noise than it would have done in the day time. In those cases I 
always stopped and held my breath till I was sure Harris had not 
awakened,—then I crept along again. I moved on and on, but I could 
not find the sock; I could not seem to find anything but furniture. I 
could not remember that there was much furniture in the room when 
I went to bed, but the place was alive with it now,—especially chairs, 
—chairs everywhere,—had a couple of families moved in, in the mean- 
time? And I never could seem to glance on one of those chairs, but 
always struck it full and square with my head. My temper rose, by 
steady and sure degrees, and as I pawed on and on, I fell to making 
vicious comments under my breath. 

Finally, with a venomous access of irritation, I said I would leave 
without the sock; so I rose up and made straight for the door,—as 
I supposed,—and suddenly confronted my dim spectral image in the 
unbroken mirror. It startled the breath out of me, for an instant; it 
also showed me that I was lost, and had no sort of idea where I was. 
When I realized this, I was so angry that I had to sit down on the floor 
and take hold of something to keep from lifting the roof off with an 
explosion of opinion. If there had been only one mirror, it might 
possibly have helped to locate me; but there were two, and two were 
as bad as a thousand; besides these were on opposite sides of the 
room. I could see the dim blur of the windows, but in my turned- 
around condition they were exactly where they ought not to be, and 
so they only confused me instead of helping me. 

I started to get up, and knocked down an umbrella; it made a noise 
like a pistol-shot when it struck that hard, slick carpetless floor; I 
grated my teeth and held my breath,—Harris did not stir. I set the 
umbrella slowly and carefully on end against the wall, but as soon 
as I took my hand away, its heel slipped from under it, and down 
it came again with another bang. I shrunk together and listened a 
moment in silent fury,—no harm done, everything quiet. With the 
most painstaking care and nicety I stood the umbrella up once more, 
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took my hand away, and down it came again. 

I have been strictly reared, but if it had not been so dark and 
solemn and awful there in that lonely vast room, I do believe I 
should have said something then which could not be put into a 
Sunday School book without injuring the sale of it. If my reasoning 
powers had not been already sapped dry by my harassments, I would 
have known better than to try to set an umbrella on end on one of 
those glassy German floors in the dark; it can’t be done in the daytime 
without four failures to one success. I had one comfort, though,— 
Harris was yet still and silent,—he had not stirred. 

The umbrella could not locate me,—there were four standing 
around the room, and all alike. I thought I would feel along the wall 
and find the door in that way. I rose up and began this operation, 
but raked down a picture. It was not a large one, but it made noise 
enough for a panorama. Harris gave out no sound, but I felt that if 
I experimented any further with the pictures I should be sure to wake 
him. Better give up trying to get out. Yes, I would find King Arthur’s 
Round Table once more,—I had already found it several times,— 
and use it for a base of departure on an exploring tour for my bed; 
if I could find my bed I could then find my water pitcher; I would 
quench my raging thirst and turn in. So I started on my hands and 
knees, because I could go faster that way, and with more confidence, 
too, and not knock down things. By and by I found the table,—with 
my head,—rubbed the bruise a little, then rose up and started, with 
hands abroad and fingers spread, to balance myself. I found a chair; 
then the wall; then another chair; then a sofa; then an alpenstock, 
then another sofa; this confounded me, for I had thought there was 
only one sofa. I hunted up the table again and took a fresh start; found 
some more chairs. 

It occurred to me, now, as it ought to have done before, that as 
the table was round, it was therefore of no value as a base to aim from; 
so I moved off once more, and at random among the wilderness of 
chairs and sofas, —wandered off into unfamiliar regions, and pres- 
ently knocked a candlestick off a mantel-piece; grabbed at the candle- 
stick and knocked off a lamp; grabbed at the lamp and knocked off a 
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water-pitcher with a rattling crash, and thought to myself, “I’ve found 
you at last,—I judged I was close upon you.” Harris shouted “mur- 
der,” and “thieves,” and finished with “I’m absolutely drowned.” 

The crash had roused the house. Mr. X. pranced in, in his long 
night garment, with a candle, young Z. after him with another can- 
dle; a procession swept in at another door, with candles and lanterns, 
—landlord and two German guests in their nightgowns, and a cham- 
bermaid in hers. 

I looked around; I was at Harris’s bed, a Sabbath day’s journey from 
my own. There was only one sofa; it was against the wall; there was 
only one chair where a body could get at it,—I had been revolving 
around it like a planet, and colliding with it like a comet half the 
night. 

I explained how I had been employing myself, and why. Then the 
landlord’s party left, and the rest of us set about our preparations for 
breakfast, for the dawn was ready to break. I glanced furtively at 
my pedometer, and found I had made 47 miles. But I did not care, 
for I had come out for a pedestrian tour anyway. 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


She began to write as Josephine Dodge Daskam, her maiden name; 
then she married Selden Bacon. A Connecticut girl, she graduated 
from Smith in 1898 and in 1900 wrote the Smith College Stories still 
read, year by year, as freshmen enter the tradition. The first story to 
give her wide popularity came early in her career; The Madness of 
Philip dates from 1902, when it was discussed as a new style in the 
treatment of the child in fiction; looking back on the time, it now 
seems more an instructive reaction of common sense against formula. 
This, and the same satirical tendency, marked her Memoirs of a Baby. 

She edited the Girl Scout Magazine, now the American Girl, and 
the official handbooks of the Girl Scouts, and wrote stories for young 
people as well as novels for their elders. In 1935 she won, with a Hymn 
for the Nations to be set to the first sixteen bars of Beethoven’s Hymn 
to Joy, a prize offered by the League of Nations Association for an 
international hymn by an American poet. 
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THE MADNESS OF PHILIP 


by JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


IS mother, being a woman of perception, realized early that 
H something was wrong. Even before breakfast she found Philip 
trying to put his sister into the bolster case, checking her vivid de- 
nunciations by a judicious application of the pillow. After break- 
fast it was impossible to get him ready in time as his rubbers had 
been hidden by a revengeful sister, and the bus was kept waiting 
fully five minutes, to the irritation of the driver, who made up the 
lost interval at a rapid pace. This jolted the children about, and 
frightened the youngest ones, so that they arrived at the kindergarten 
bumped and breathless, and only too disposed to take offense 
at the first opportunity. This opportunity Philip supplied. As they 
swarmed out of the bus he irritated Joseph Zukoffsky by a flat contra- 
diction of his pleased statement that he was to lead the line into the 
house. 

“Oh, no, you ain’t!” said Philip. 

Joseph stared and reiterated his assertion. Philip again denied it. 
He did nothing to prevent Joseph from assuming the head of the line, 
but his tone was most exasperating, and Joseph sat down on the lowest 
step of the bus and burst into angry tears—he was not a person of 
strong character. 

Some of the more sympathetic children joined their tears to his, 
and the others disputed violently if vaguely; they lacked a clear 
idea of the difficulty, but that fact did not prevent eager partisanship. 
Two perplexed teachers quieted the outbreak and marshaled a waver- 
ing line, one innocently upholding Philip to the disgusted group, “be- 
cause he walks along so quietly,” the other supporting Joseph, whose 
shoulders heaved convulsively as he burst out into irregular and 
startling sobs. It was felt that the day had begun inauspiciously. 

They sat down on the hall floor and began to pull off their rubbers 
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and mufflers. As Philip's eye fell to the level of his feet a disagree- 
able association stirred his thoughts, and in a moment it had taken 
definite form: his rubbers had been stolen and hidden! His under lip 
crept slowly out; a distinctly dangerous expression grew in his eyes; 
he looked balefully about him. Marantha Judd pirouetted across his 
field of vision, vainglorious in a new plaid apron with impracticable 
pockets. Her pigtails bobbed behind her. She had just placed her 
diminutive rubbers neatly parallel, and was attaching the one to 
the other with a tight little clothes-pin provided for the purpose. 

Casually, and as if unconscious that Marantha was curiosity in- 
carnate, Philip took his own clothes-pin and adjusted it to his nose, 
It gave him an odd, and to Marantha, a distinguished appearance, and 
she inquired of him if the sensation he experienced were pleasur- 
able. His answer expressed unconditional] affirmation, and unclasping 
her clothes-pin, Marantha snapped it vigorously over her own tip- 
tilted little feature. A sharp and uncompromising tweak was the re- 
sult, and Marantha, shrieking, tore off the clothes-pin with a jerk 
that sent little Richard Willetts reeling against his neighbor. Out 
of the confusion . . . rose the chiding voice of Marantha: 

“You are a bad, bad boy, Philup, you are!” 

To her tangled accusations the bewildered teacher paid scant 
heed. 

“I can’t see why all you little children find so much fault with 
Philip,” she said reprovingly. “What if he did put his clothes-pin 
on his nose? It was a foolish thing to do, but why need you do it? 
You have made more trouble than he, Marantha, for you frightened 
little Richard!” 

Marantha’s desperation was dreadful to witness. She realized that 
her vocabulary was hopelessly inadequate to her situation: she knew 
herself unable to present her case effectively, but she felt that she was 
the victim of a glaring injustice. Her chin quivered, she sank upon 
the stairs, and her tears were even as the tears of Joseph Zukoffsky. 

The youngest assistant now appeared on the scene. 

“Miss Hunt wants to know why you’re so late with them,” she 
inquired. “She hopes nothing is the matter. Mrs. R. B. M. Smith is 
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here today to visit the primary schools and kindergartens, and—” 

“Oh, goodness!” the attempted consolation of Marantha ceased 
abruptly. “I can’t bear that woman. She's always read Stanley Hall’s 
last article that proves what he said before was wrong! Come along, 
Marantha, and don’t be a foolish little girl any longer! We shall be 
late for the morning exercise.’ 

Upstairs a large circle was forming under the critical scrutiny of 
a short, stout woman with crinkly gray hair. They took their places, 
Marantha pink-nosed and mutinous, Joseph not yet recovered from a 
distressing tendency to burst out into gulping sobs—he was naturally 
pessimistic and treasured his grievances indefinitely . . . 

“Now what shall we sing?” inquired the principal briskly. “I think 
we will let Joseph choose, because he doesn’t look very happy this 
bright morning. Perhaps we can cheer him up.” 

The armchairs were ranged neatly on both sides of the long room. 
Some malefic influence caused the officiating teacher to appoint Philip 
to lead one half of the circle to the chairs and Marantha the other. 
More than one visitor had been wont to remark on the unanimity 
with which this exercise was performed. Each child grasped his little 
chair by the arms, and holding it before him, carried it to its ap- 
pointed place in the circle. So well had they learned this manoeuvre 
that the piano chords were sufficient monitors, and the three teachers, 
having seen the line safely started, gathered around their visitor to 
hear more of the theory. 

Under what obsession Philip labored, with what malignant power 
he had made pact, is unknown. He had no appearance of planning 
darkly: his actions seemed the result of instantaneous inspiration. 
Standing before his chair as if about to take his seat, he subsided 
partially; then, grasping the arms, half bent over, he waddled toward 
the circle. This natural method of transportation commended itself 
in a twinkling to his line, and without the slightest disturbance or 
hesitation, they imitated him exactly. Experience should have taught 
Marantha the futility of following his example, but she was of an age 
when experience appeals but slightly; and determined to excel him, 
at the risk of falling at every step on her already injured nose, she bent 
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over so far that the legs of her chair pointed almost directly upward, 
Her line followed her, and waddling, shuffling, gnome-like, they 
made for the circle. It had all the effect of a carefully inculcated drill, 
and to Mrs. R. B, M. Smith the effect was inexpressibly indiscreet. 

“Is it possible that you—” she inquired, pointing to the advance. 
ing children, many of whom promptly fell over backward under the 
sudden onslaught of the horrified teachers. 

Miss Hunt colored angrily. 

“Something is the matter with the school today,” she said sharply. 
“I never knew them to behave so in my life! I can’t see what's come 
over them! They always carry their chairs in front of them.” 

“I should hope so,” responded the visitor placidly, “nothing could 
be worse for them than that angle.” 

“At least they’re safe now,” the youngest assistant whispered to 
her fellow-teacher, as the children sat decorously attentive in their 
chairs, their faces turned curiously toward the strange lady with the 
fascinating plumes in her bonnet. 

s Nothing like animals to bring out the protective instinct 
—feebler dependent on the stronger,” she concluded rapidly, and 
then addressed the objects of these theories. 

“Now, children, I’m going to tell you a nice story—you all like 
stories, I’m sure.” 

At just that moment little Richard Willetts sneezed loudly and 
unexpectedly to all, himself included, with the result that his ever- 
ready suspicion fixed upon his neighbor, Andrew Halloran, as the 
direct cause of the convulsion. Andrew’s well-meant efforts to detach 
from Richard's vest the pocket handkerchief securely fastened thereto 
by a large, black safety-pin strengthened the latter’s conviction of 
intended assault and battery, and he squirmed out of the circle and 
made a dash for the hall—the first stage in an evident homeward 
expedition. 

This broke in upon the story, and even when it got under way 
again there was an atmosphere of excitement quite unexplained by 
the tale itself. 
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“Yesterday, children, as I came out of my yard, what do you think 
I saw?” The elaborately concealed surprise in store was so obvious 
that Marantha rose to the occasion and suggested: 

“An el’phunt!” 

“Why, no! Why should I see an elephant in my yard? It wasn't 
nearly so big as that—it was a little thing!” 

“A fish!” ventured Eddy Brown, whose eye fell upon the aquarium 
in the corner. The raconteuse smiled patiently. 

“Why, no! How could a fish, a live fish, get in my front yard?” 

“A dead fish?” persisted Eddy, who was never known to relinquish 
voluntarily an idea. 

“Tt was a little kitten,” said the story-teller, decidedly. “A little 
white kitten. She was standing right near a great big puddle of water. 
And what else do you think I saw?” 

“Another kitten?” suggested Marantha conservatively. 

“No, a big Newfoundland dog. He saw the little kitten near the 
water. Now cats don’t like the water, do they? They don’t like a wet 
place. What do they like?” 

“Mice!” said Joseph Zukoffsky abruptly. 

“Well, yes, they do; but there were no mice in my yard. I’m sure 
you know what I mean. If they don't like water, what do they like?” 

“Milk!” cried Sarah Fuller confidently. 

“They like a dry place,” said Mrs. R. B. M. Smith. 

“Now what do you suppose the dog did?” It may be that successive 
failures had disheartened the listeners; it may be that the very range 
presented alike to the dog and them for choice dazzled their imagina- 
tions. At any rate they made no answer. 

“Nobody knows what the dog did?” repeated the story-teller en- 
couragingly. “What would you do if you saw a little white kitten like 
that?” 

Again a silence. Then Philip remarked gloomily: 

“Td pull its tail.” 

Even this might have been passed over had not the youngest as- 
sistant, who had not yet lost her sense of humor, giggled convulsively. 
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This, though unnoticed by the visitor, was plainly observed by fully 
half the children, with the result that when Mrs. R. B. M. Smith in. 
quired pathetically, 

“And what do the rest of you think? I hope you are not so cruel 
as that little boy!” a jealous desire to share Philip’s success prompted 
the quick response: 

“Pd pull it, too!” 

Miss Hunt was oblivious to the story, which finished somehow, 
the dog having done little, and the kitten, if anything, less. She was 
lost in a miserable wonder what was the matter with them? Alas! she 
could not know that the root of all the evil was planted in the breast 
of Philip, the demon-ridden. His slightest effort was blessed with a 
success beyond his hopes. He had but to raise his finger, and his mates 
rallied all unconsciously to his support. Nor did he require thought; 
on the instant diabolical inspiration seized him, and his conception 
materialized almost before he had grasped it himself. The very chil- 
dren of light were made to minister unto him, as in the case of his 
next achievement. 

With a feeling of absolute safety the teacher called upon Eddy 
Brown to lead the waiting circle in a game. Eddy was one of the 
stand-bys of the kindergarten. He was a little old for it, but being 
incapable of promotion owing to his inability to grasp the rudiments 
of primary work, he continued to adorn his present sphere. It would 
almost seem that Fröbel had Eddy Brown in mind in elaborating his 
educational schemes, for his development, according to kindergarten 
standards, was so absolutely normal as to verge on the extraordinary. 
He was never ennuyé, never cross, never disobedient. He never an- 
ticipated; he never saw what you meant before you said it; he never 
upset the system by inventing anything whatsoever—the vice of the 
too active-minded. He was perennially surprised at the climaxes of 
the stories, passionately interested in the games; and clay balls and 
braided straw represented his wildest dissipations. He sat in his chair 
till he was told to rise, and remained standing till he was urged to 
take his seat. His voice, if somewhat off the key, was always prominent 
in song; his feet, if not always in time, were always in evidence when 
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it was a question of marching. 
To-day he took the middle of the ring and beamed cheerfully on 
them all as they swayed back and forth and sang to him: 


Now Eddy if you’ll teach us 
A new game to play, 

We'll watch you and try to 
Do just as you say! 


There was a slight poetic exaggeration in the idea of Eddy Brown’s 
being able to teach anybody anything new, but this was felt by no one 
but the youngest assistant, who, recalling his regular programme 
upon such occasions, smiled sardonically. 

As she had expected, Eddy inclined to play “Tripping Lightly as 
we Go.” His conception of the process implied in the song was a 
laborious jumping up on one toe and down on the other. This exer- 
cise he would keep up till the crack of doom if undiverted from it. 
When induced to stop, he signalled to Joseph Zukoffsky to take his 
place. Joseph, on being tunefully implored to produce something 
new in the way of a game, declared for ‘‘Did you ever see a laddie,” 
and the ring started in blithely 


“Did you ever see a laddie, a laddie, a laddie 
Did you ever see a laddie do this way or that?” 


After some seconds of consideration, Joseph solemnly lifted his 
left heel from the floor and replaced it. This enthralling diversion 
occupied the ring for a moment, and then Marantha was summoned. 
Though plump as a partridge, Marantha was born for the ballet. 

“Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie” sang the children as 
Marantha, arching her little instep and pointing her toe deliciously, 
kicked out to one side, almost as high as her waist, with a rhythmic 
precision good to see. 

Her eyes sought Philip’s, and with a coy little smile, she took his 
hand to lead him to the center. Too many poets and novelists have 
analyzed the inevitable longing of woman to allure him who scorns 
her charms, the pathetic passion to attract where she has been brutally 
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repulsed, to make it necessary for me to discuss her attempted endear- 
iments as Philip sulkily flung away her hand. 

Just then somebody wanted a drink; and as one teacher led the 
thirsty child away, and the other turned her head to attract the 
pianist’s attention and propose a new tune, Philip, who had not be. 
gun to set his model till the last moment, suddenly lifted his thumb 
‚to his nose, contracting and expanding his fingers in strict time. 

Her rapid glance had shown the teacher a ring of children ap- 
parently tapping their noses, and only a horrified snort from Mrs. 
R. B. M. Smith and a murmured “Heavens!” from the returning assist- 
ant called her attention to the circle of children gravely assuming an 
attitude prescribed nowhere in Fröbel, nor, indeed, in any system, 
social or Delsartean. 

Philip, now utterly abandoned to the spirit of successful deviltry 
that intoxicated him beyond control, danced up and down, inviting 
one, two, and three out of the demoralized ring to share his orgy. 
They pranced about wildly, shouting snatches of song, pushing each 
other, deaf to the shocked remonstrance of the teachers, while in their 
midst, flushed and screaming, Philip and Marantha, satyr and bac- 
chante, leaped high in the air. 

In the door there suddenly appeared a woman in a checked apron 
with a shawl over her head. As the teachers pulled the ring-leaders 
apart, and the pianist, to a shocked murmur of remonstrance, played 
Träumerei with the soft pedal down, while a circle of flushed and 
palpitating “little birds” rocked themselves to sleep with occasional 
reminiscent giggles and twitters, the woman in the door advanced to 
a little bird whose chief interest, as he ruffled his gingham plumage, 
seemed to be to evade an obviously maternal call. 

“Philup, ye bad boy, where’s the carvin’ knife?” she said angrily. 
This was too much for the youngest assistant, who went off into some- 
thing very like hysteria, while the principal tried to explain the 
inevitable bad effect of shocks and slaps upon the delicate organiza- 
tion of the child. 

“An’ it’s beggin’ y'r pardon, Miss, but it’s a rale imp o” Satan he'll 
be some days, like, an’ I see it in his eye this marnin’! An imp o’ Satan!” 
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The principal smiled deprecatingly. “We don’t like to hear a child 
called that,” she said, gently. “Philip has not been so good as usual 
this morning—” 

“Ye may say sol” interrupted Philip's parent. “ An’ whin it’s that 
way he is, it’s little good soft words ’ll do, Miss. He gets it from his 
father. An’ me not able to cut the mate fer his father’s dinner! He’s 
a sly young one! It’s a good spankin’ he needs, Miss—an’ he'll get it, 
too!” 

“Take her into the hall with him. Tell her not to spank him. Tell 
her we'll punish him. We understand how to make him sorry,” mur- 
mured the principal to the youngest assistant, as she turned to quiet 
the circle. 

The youngest assistant conducted Philip's mother, and dragged 
Philip to the hall. 

“Now, Philip, tell your mother where you hid the carving knife,” 
she said invitingly. Philip made a break for the outer door. He was 
caught and reasoned with. Incidentally his naughtiness in leading the 
game was mentioned. His mother set her jaw and loosened her shawl. 

“Ar” that's what ye did, ye bad boy? What did I say the last time 
I see ye at it? Dirty thrick! You come here to me, sir!” 

Philip kicked violently and pinched the youngest assistant. Her 
lips assumed the set expression of the other woman's. The light of 
generations of Philistine mothers kindled in her eye. As Philip 
struggled silently but wildly, the voice of Mrs. R. B. M. Smith, high 
and resonant, floated through the transom. 

“And so we never strike a little child, Joseph, and you must never 
talk about it. His mother and Miss Ethel are going to talk with little 
Philip, and try to make him see—” 

Philip ducked under his mother's arm and almost gained the door. 
The youngest assistant caught him by his apron-string and towed him 
back. His mother looked around hastily, noticed a small door half 
opened, and caught the youngest assistant's eye. 

“Cellar?” she inquired. 

The youngest assistant nodded, and as his mother lifted Philip 
bodily and made for the little door, it was opened for her and 
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closed after her by the only other person in the hall. 

His mother carried Philip to the coal-heap, and upon it she sat 
and spanked her son—spanked him systematically, and after an an- 
cient method upon which civilization has been able to make few 
if any improvements. She had never read that excellent work, Child 
Culture, or How Shall We Train Our Mothers? (R. B. M. Smith). 

Soon she led him in, subdued and remorseful, the demon expelled, 
to the principal. 

“He’ll throuble ye no more, Miss, an’ the carvin’ knife is under- 
neath th’ bolster av his bed—the bad ‘un that he is!” 

“Now that Philip is good again—and you see how quiet he was 
out in the hall; I told you he was thinking hard—we’ll all sing a song 
to show how glad we are, and he shall choose it. What would Philip 
like to sing?” 

Philip murmured huskily that his heart was God’s little garden and 
there was more joy over him than over the two dozen that needed no 
repentance. 


EMILY KIMBROUGH 


Her refreshing fragment of autobiography, How Dear to My Heart, 
doesn’t go very far into a life whose most widely known experience 
has been her first trip to Europe, but it begins—in Muncie, Indiana— 
at a crisis in American consciousness. The automobile was just com- 
ing in, to change the current of our civilization, and her grandfather 
had the first one in town. 

She graduated from Bryn Maur, studied at the Sorbonne, married 
John Wrench, had twins, was fashion editor and then managing 
editor, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and since 1932 has been a free 
lance, producing the gay account of how “we followed our Hearts to 
Hollywood when the travel book was filmed.” But she may as well make 
up her mind to be pictured, in the memories of a million who bought 
the book Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, of which she was co-author 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner, as wearing a sporran-shaped moneybelt 
none too flattering to the figure, and one of a pair of white rabbit-skin 
coats, transforming the wearer into “a walking igloo.” 
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GRANDFATHER’S NEW AUTOMOBILE 


by EMILY KIMBROUGH 


RANDMOTHER KIMBROUGH called our house one eve- 
ning about six o’clock. I was washing my hands for supper and 
I heard Mother answer, because the telephone was in the back hall 
just across from the bathroom door. It hung so high on the wall that, 
stretching up to reach the mouthpiece, she always sounded a little 
breathless. Whenever I talked into it, I had to stand on a chair. All 
children did. There was a calendar hanging in our kitchen that 
showed a little girl with yellow curls, and wearing only a pair of 
panties. She was standing on a chair, and saying into the telephone, 
so the printing underneath read, 

“Is ’oo there, Santa Claus?” 

I listened to Mother’s conversation, of course, and in a minute or 
two it was well evident to me that something was going on. I heard 
her say, 

“We'll come right up; Hal's home. Don’t worry, Mother.” 

And she hung up. 

I whisked out the side door and hid behind the syringa bushes. 

Grandfather’s house was in the next block. I don’t suppose in that 
flat Indiana landscape there was sufficient difference in elevation 
to be discernible to the naked eye, but it always seemed to me that 
Grandfather’s house was on the top of a hill. Certainly it was higher 
than our house and bigger. In fact, it was known in the family as 
the big house. My Uncle Frank, Daddy’s younger brother, and Aunt 
Helen lived a block beyond us and over one, on Main Street. Uncle 
Lloyd, Daddy’s youngest brother, and Aunt Huda lived next door 
to Uncle Frank. We always talked about going to Uncle Frank’s, or 
Uncle Lloyd's, but never to Grandfather's. We always said the big 
house. I thought it was necessarily bigger than ours, because grand- 
parents lived in it. I thought when you were very little you lived in 
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a little house, but when you got bigger your family moved. By the 
time you were grown up and had children, your parents, being grand. 
parents, moved into a big house. My best friend, Betty Ball, lived in 
a big house herself. I explained that to myself, and to her, by the 
assurance that she must be adopted, and that her foster parents had 
real grandchildren somewhere. The people she called Mother and 
Father must actually be grandparents, with real grandchildren some. 
where, or they wouldn’t live in a big house. It haunted Betty, and 
annoyed her mother considerably. She was my mother’s closest friend, 
and exactly her age. But it satisfied my sense of justice and the fitness 
of things. 

Mother and Daddy came out the front door, and hurried up the 
street. I let them get a little ahead of me, and then scuttled after them. 
It was early Spring, but chilly. Mother had snatched her golf cape 
off the hat-rack in the vestibule, and was hooking it at the throat as 
they passed me. I had not stopped to put on any kind of a coat lest I 
be caught, but I was too excited to feel cold. I knew something was 
up, and I knew that if I were caught I would be given a sharp spank 
in the rear and sent home. This made the suspense almost unbearable. 
I passed the Ross’s house safely—they were our next door neighbors 
—and then the Vatets’. After that there was a bad stretch, because 
there was a vacant field with no protecting shrubbery—nothing to 
hide behind until clear across Vine Street where Lydia Rich’s house 
stood on the corner. 

When Mother and Daddy reached the corner, they saw my two 
uncles and aunts hurrying along Vine Street, and waited for them. By 
the time they had all met and started off together, they were so busy 
talking that it was safe for me to pass the field and cross the street 
behind them. I was not allowed to cross the street alone, so that if I 
had been discovered then, I could expect the application of Daddy’s 
bedroom slipper, but not one of them looked back. And by the time 
we had passed the Richs’ and reached the big house itself, I was at 
their heels like a puppy. They stopped so abruptly in fact, that I very 
nearly walked up the back of Mother's legs before I could stop myself. 
She turned around, saw me, and all she said was, 
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“Out of the way, dear,” and pushed me a little, nowhere in par- 
ticular. 

I knew then that whatever had stopped them must be awful, and 
I raced around in front of them with my heart pounding. I thought 
it must be something dead on the sidewalk, so 1 put my hands over 
my eyes and then looked down between them, but 1 couldn't see any- 
thing. I took my hands away and still I couldn't see anything. I looked 
back at the family, all of them, and they were staring into the street. 
There, against the curb, right at the carriage block, was a great, black 
thing. lt had a top, with straps at the corners to tie it down. There was 
a front seat and a back seat. Far in front of the front seat were shining 
brass lamps. 1 could not imagine what the contraption was for, unless 
it was some kind of a couch to go in the Turkish corner of the library, 
except that it had big wheels. 

Grandmother Kimbrough stood on the carriage block, with her 
back to the thing. 

Barely five feet two, never weighing more than ninety-six pounds, 
she was as quick and sharp as a dragon-fly. Her dark eyes were flashing 
from one member of the family to another. She pushed up her hair 
off her forehead in a nervous gesture, that soft brown hair which was 
a constant exasperation to her. 

“Why can't it turn gray, the pesky thing?” 1 heard her demand 
frequently. “Every respectable woman my age has gray hair. People 
will think I touch it up.” 

She folded her arms tight across her chest, a Napoleon on the car- 
riage block 1 would remember her. 

“Your father,” she said grimly, “has bought an automobile.” 

Grandfather was standing at the head of the thing. He looked very 
handsome, I thought, and not excited. I had never seen him look 
excited, nor even worried. Once I had heard him say to Uncle Frank, 
“If you're worrying about that, Frank, then I'll stop worrying. One 
is enough.” 

People frequently told me that my grandfather was a very dis- 
tinguished looking man. He said, when I repeated it to him, that it 
meant he had a very large nose. He had brown eyes, too, very dark 
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brown, a broad forehead, and more respectable hair than Grand- 
mother’s. It had turned gray, with white on top, like a blackboard 
that has recently been wiped over lightly with the chalk eraser. His 
mustache matched. He was not remarkably tall, but his shoulders 
were broad and straight, like a soldier’s. That, I thought, was because 
he had been in the Civil War when he was eighteen and had been 
taught to march. When we walked down town, he spoke to every- 
body we saw. 

“Hello, Mr. C. M.,” or just “C. M.,” people would call back, even 
from across the street. 

He waved at that moment to me, and I waved back just a little, so 
as not to be noticed. He smiled at all of us and then looked at Grand- 
mother, and then turned back and smiled at us again. I knew he was 
feeling exactly the way I was—pleased and scared. 

Everybody started talking at once. Aunt Huda said you could get 
coats with bonnets and veils to match. They kept the dust off, and 
were the latest style. She was going to write to her sister Bertha in 
New York and ask her to send her an outfit. Aunt Helen was talking 
to Grandmother, telling her not to be upset, that it would be lovely. 
She had heard they were very safe, and she knew that Father Kim- 
brough would be careful. The boys—that is, my father and my two 
uncles, but I called them that because everyone else did—started over 
to the automobile itself. They were talking about machinery. Grand- 
father called out, 

“Mr. Lockhart, I would like you to meet my sons, Hal and Frank 
and Lloyd.” 

I had not seen that there was somebody on the couch; but a man 
climbed down from it, and was introduced to us. He had driven the 
automobile from the factory and was going to stay for two weeks to 
teach Grandfather, and see that it was all right. He led the boys to 
the front and opened it up. They were all talking at once, and pretty 
soon they lay down on their backs and wiggled underneath. Grand- 
mother was saying to the daughters-in-law—I always called them 
that, too, because everyone else did— 

“It was that play we saw in Indianapolis, The Man from Home, 
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that did it. Your father got it in his mind the moment he saw that 
same automobile on the stage.” 

Grandfather interrupted. 

“A Haynes, made in Kokomo. A good Indiana product, and you 
are not to worry, Margaret.” 

And then, of course, it had to happen. Mother saw me again and 
recognized me. She didn’t scold, which was astonishing, but she 
fussed. She took off her golf cape and wrapped it around me—I was 
always being enveloped in that plaid-lined, woolen garment, with the 
hood jerked down so that I couldn’t see—and Daddy carried me home 
over his shoulder. He turned me over to Zoe for my supper and to go 
to bed, and that was the last of the excitement I saw. As I left, Grand- 
father was asking if anyone would like to take a drive, and Grand- 
mother was the only one declining. I missed, too, what happened the 
next day, but both grandparents told it so many times during the 
later years of motoring, that I learned every word and gesture. A 
different version from each of them, of course. 

Early in the morning my grandfather rode out to his factory in 
the machine, the trained expert, Mr. Lockhart, at the wheel. Some 
time later, about ten o’clock, he telephoned my grandmother and 
asked if she had been to market. She said that Noah, who was the 
hired man, was just bringing around Prince. Well, Grandfather told 
her, if she would care to drive down town in the new auto instead, 
he and Mr. Lockhart would come for her in about twenty minutes. 
A mental conflict must have rocked her. There was the danger of the 
infernal machine, the fact that the night before she had declared 
she would never set foot in it and Grandfather could go back with it 
to Kokomo, the knowledge that it was the first one in town, and the 
recollection of Aunt Huda saying that it was the most stylish thing 
you could have, everyone in the East was getting one, her sister Bertha 
had told her so. 

When Grandfather arrived about half an hour later, Prince was 
back in the barn, and Grandmother was standing on the carriage 
block. At the sight of him, however, she jumped off and backed away, 
because he was at the wheel and the mechanic from Kokomo was sit- 
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“Charles,” Grandmother said, “I will not put my foot in this car- 
riage, with you driving. Why, you don’t know anything about the 
crazy thing.” 

Grandfather told her that he had been driving that morning for 
two hours, and that Mr. Lockhart considered him extremely apt. 
Furthermore, he did, after all, build bridges and might therefore be 
supposed to know something about machinery. The steering contri- 
vance was not unlike driving a horse, once you accustomed yourself 
to minor differences. But if Grandmother were nervous she had better 
have Prince brought around again. 

Grandmother climbed into the back seat and sat down. 

“T will die with you,” she said with obscure menace, “and you will 
always be sorry.” 

She bounced herself down on the black leather cushion with all the 
vehemence of her ninety-six pounds and slammed the door, thwart- 
ing Mr. Lockhart, who had come round to perform that little cour- 
tesy. 

Mr. Lockhart reported to Grandfather that she was safely aboard, 
and Grandfather recited aloud the steps toward. putting the machine 
in motion. The left foot down, the right hand over and back, the 
right hand then on the steering wheel throttle. And with that a 
roar convulsed the machine so that it sprang into the air, and stopped 
dead. Mr. Lockhart got out, went around in front, released an iron 
bar from a leather loop, ground it a few times and the engine roared 
again. Grandmother was already out and on her way back to the 
house. But Mr. Lockhart coaxed her in again. Grandfather called 
out that he knew exactly the cause of the mishap. It was not the fault 
of the engine but of his own misjudgment of the allotment of gaso- 
line. The machine moved ahead once more, in jumps, but it kept 
going. Grandmother grabbed the carriage strap nearest her. ‘They 
turned the corner on Monroe Street, and she held on with both hands. 

A great many people saw them go up Main Street, and witnessed 
the unusual behavior of Mr. Meeks, the butter and egg man. He was 
a sturdy man with a round face that was almost as red in the Winter 
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as in the Summer. His hands were red, too, with cracks running up 
and down across them on both sides. He was a farmer and worked 
hard but he loved to tell jokes and to laugh, slapping his big red hand 
down as if he were spanking himself when he was especially tickled. 
Once a week he brought in butter and eggs to regular customers. 
When the automobile with Grandfather driving it passed him, he 
was just getting out of his buggy at the house next to Mr. Bernard’s 
little store. The horse went up over the sidewalk into the yard and 
one of the shafts of the buggy got stuck between the fence palings. 
Grandfather called out that he was distressed but couldn’t stop. Peo- 
ple who didn’t see it could scarcely believe what Mr. Meeks did. He 
turned around in the yard and shook his fist after Grandfather. 
Grandmother had her eyes closed in such angry determination that 
she didn’t see it. 

Of course Grandmother knew every inch of the way by heart. A 
railroad track ran along the first cross street beyond Mr. Bernard’s 
little store. This was a branch line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
carried only freight but it did cut right across the town and people 
always drew in their horses to look up and down before they crossed 
the track. Grandfather didn’t draw in the machine. He was concerned 
about Mr. Meeks’ horse being stuck in the fence and not quite sure, 
furthermore, of the process of stopping, so he just bumped over the 
tracks without even slowing down. It jarred Grandmother but she 
kept her eyes closed. Fortunately there wasn’t a freight train coming. 

The stores began on the other side of the railroad track. ‘They were 
low frame buildings, most of them, sometimes with a cement front 
and a big window to make the store look more stylish. ‘The street was 
wide but from the railroad track on there were no trees. All the way 
into the center of town it was bare—dusty and hot in Summer, muddy 
at other seasons. There were hitching posts along the curb on either 
side and generally some horses and buggies or wagons waiting. Grand- 
father passed them safely. The Kirby House, a hotel, stood on the 
corner a few blocks beyond the railroad tracks. The building was 
higher than any near it. Mostly men hung around this hotel and in 
the Summer they sat in a row on wooden armchairs out in front on 
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the sidewalk. There was a cuspidor between every two chairs and the 
men tilted their chairs back against the front wall of the hotel and 
watched the people go by. Grandfather passed the hotel and the men 
cheered. Even if Grandmother’s eyes had been open she would have 
looked away. Walking down town, she would have taken the other 
side of the street. 

There was saloons in that block, too. One of the saloons was made 
to look like a log cabin and had sawdust under the swinging door. I 
never could see far enough inside to know how it looked there, 
though I always squatted down and tried to. There were two drug 
stores on that side of the street also, and a boys’ clothing store with 
life-sized wax figures in the window. Mr. Hummel’s bakery was on 
that side, too. Walking along, you could get in one block a warm 
sugar and cinnamon smell from the bakery, a sharp tingling odor 
from the drug stores, and a sour, musty smell from the saloons. I con- 
sidered it not only the preferable side of the street, but one of the 
most interesting stretches in the whole town. The other side of the 
street had the best market in town—the Sterling Cash Grocery. Above 
it was the best club in town, too—the Commercial Club. That was 
where the children’s dancing classes were held and most of the 
grown-up dances, too. People gave parties there. If you were a mem- 
ber, you could watch parades from its front windows. 

The next corner, at Main and Walnut Streets was the busiest in- 
tersection in town. On Saturdays a policeman stood there all day. 
So many farmers came into town that the wagons and buggies were 
always getting snarled up. The policeman had to tell them when 
they could go. The buggy wheels were always getting caught, too, in 
the trolley track on Main Street, especially where it turned into Wal- 
nut. The policeman had to help pull them out. The dry-goods stores 
were on Walnut Street—Vatet’s and McNaughton’s. There were sev- 
eral buildings more than two stories high. It was the heart of what 
we called “down town,” or “up street.” 

Grandfather came all the way up Main Street with no trouble; 
none of the horses along the curb shied; he didn’t get caught in the 
trolley track nor have any difficulty about the trolley. The trolley 
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wasn’t even in sight. He was very pleased when he got to the corner 
of Main and Walnut. He even took one hand off the steering wheel 
to wave at the policeman, whose mouth dropped wide open at the 
sight of this vehicle. That pleased Grandfather, too. So he turned 
around and said loudly and cheerfully, “Where do you wish to go, 
Margaret?” 

His voice was so loud and so close that it made her open her eyes, 
and when she saw that his face was turned toward her, and not out 
toward the road, she screamed at him, 

“Mr. Topps's, Mr. Topps's!” 

The shrillness of her tone and her agitation must, in turn, have 
startled him, for he jumped perceptibly as he turned his head back 
to the front again. And in the passage he caught sight of Mr. Topps’s 
butcher shop. With a sweep that would have brought around the 
mighty Oceanic, “Greyhound of the Seas,” he swung the wheel, and 
the machine responded. Up over the curb they went, across the side- 
walk, and, cleaving a sharp, broad wake, straight through Mr. Topps’s 
plate glass window to the very dot of their destination, the meat 
counter itself. There, shuddering, the carriage stopped. 

Mr. Topps stood on the other side of the counter about two feet 
away from the front lamps, his cleaver upheld in his right hand, his 
eyes staring, his teeth bared in an unnatural grin. There had been 
two or three other people in the shop when the conveyance ap- 
proached the window, but the sight of Mr. Topps's face had caused 
them to turn and see what was coming upon them. So they too were 
now on the far side of the counter with him. 

When the clatter of falling glass stopped, Grandfather spoke out 
of the awesome silence. 

“This, Margaret,” he announced, “is where you said you. wanted 
to come.” 


GEORGE WILBUR PECK 
(1840-1916) 


When he was three, his family moved from New York State to 
Missouri and at fifteen he worked in the printing office of the White- 
water Register; in 1863 he was in the Union Army, in the seventies he 
started the Milwaukee Sun, and in the nineties was Governor of Wis- 
consin. 

Meanwhile, he created and maintained Peck’s Bad Boy, the laugh- 
maker on whose adventures many a sedate business man grew up, 
though seldom recommending them now to his grandsons. 

Humor was rougher in those days; the practical joke still went to 
lengths no longer admired, ants ina liver pad were intrinsically funny, 
and a taste for the macabre exploited all possibilities of Limburger 
cheese. But all Peck’s Bad Boy did was original, fresh, and entertain- 
ing; his vigorous methods jolted laughs out of the nation. It was the 
golden age of the “elocutionist,” comic “choice selections” were sure- 
fire, and from church supper to lyceum platform audiences could be 
depended on to laugh themselves hoarse when Pa was initiated. A goat 
was supposed to be funny anyway, even in repose; this one, swinging 
into action, had the warm collaboration of countless audiences. 

Governor Peck was handsome, his conversation had charm, his 
humor bubbled naturally, and, according to his photographs, his 
appearance was scholarly. His stories survive chiefly as elderly memo- 
ries of something that once made a boy happy, and oldsters rarely un- 
settle this memory by reading them again, as most of them have long 
since faded out of print. 
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PECK’S BAD BOY 


by GEoRGE W. PECK 


“(ON AY, are you a Mason, or a Nodfellow, or anything?” asked the bad 
S boy of the grocery man, as he went to the cinnamon bag on the 
shelf and took out a long stick of cinnamon bark to chew. 

“Why, yes, of course I am; but what set you to thinking of that?” 
asked the grocery man, as he went to the desk and charged the boy’s 
father with a half-pound of cinnamon. 

“Well, do the goats bunt when you nishiate a fresh candidate?” 

“No, of course not. The goats are cheap ones, that have no life, and 
we muzzle them, and put pillows over their heads so they can’t hurt 
anybody,” said the grocery man, as he winked at a brother Oddfellow 
who was seated on a sugar barrel, looking mysterious. “But why do 
you ask?” 

“Oh, nothin’, only I wish me and my chum had muzzled our goat 
with a pillow. Pa would have enjoyed his becoming a member of our 
lodge better. You see, Pa had been telling us how much good the 
Masons and Oddfellers did, and said we ought to try and grow up 
good so we could jine the lodges when we got big; and I asked Pa 
if it would do any hurt for us to have a play lodge in my room, and 
purtend to nishiate, and Pa said it wouldn’t do any hurt. He said it 
would improve our minds and learn us to be men. So my chum and 
me borried a goat that lives in a livery stable. Say, did you know they 
keep a goat in a livery stable so the horses won’t get sick? They get 
used to the smell of the goat, and after that nothing can make them 
sick but a glue factory. You see, my chum and me had to carry the 
goat up to my room when Ma and Pa was out riding, and he blatted 
so we had to tie a handkerchief around his nose, and his feet made 
such a noise on the floor that we put some baby’s socks on his hoofs. 

“Well, my chum and me practised with that goat until he could 
bunt the picture of a goat every time. We borried a bock-beer sign 
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from a saloon man and hung it on the back of a chair, and the goat 
would hit it every time. That night Pa wanted to know what we were 
doing up in my room, and I told him we were playing lodge, and 
improving our minds; and Pa said that was right, there was nothing 
that did boys of our age half so much good as to imitate men, and 
store by useful nollidge. Then my chum asked Pa if he didn’t want 
to come up and take the grand bumper degree, and Pa laffed and 
said he didn’t care if he did, just to encourage us boys in innocent 
pastime that was so improving to our intellex. We had shut the goat 
up in a closet in my room, and he had got over blatting; so we took 
off the handkerchief and he was eating some of my paper collars and 
skate straps. We went upstairs and told Pa to come up pretty soon 
and give three distinct raps, and when we asked him who comes there 
he must say, ‘A pilgrim, who wants to join your ancient order and 
ride the goat.’ Ma wanted to come up, too, but we told her if she 
come in it would break up the lodge, ’cause a woman couldn’t keep 
a secret, and we didn’t have any sidesaddle for the goat. Say, if you 
never tried it, the next time you nishiate a man in your Mason’s 
lodge you sprinkle a little kyan pepper on the goat’s beard just before 
you turn him loose. You can get three times as much fun to the square 
inch of goat. You wouldn’t think it was the same goat. Well, we got 
all fixed, and Pa rapped, and we let him in and told him he must be 
blindfolded, and he got on his knees a-laffing, and I tied a towel 
around his eyes, and then I turned him around and made him get 
down on his hands also, and then his back was right toward the closet 
sign, and I put the bock-beer sign right against Pa’s clothes. He was 
a-laffing all the time, and said we boys were as full of fun as they 
made "em, and we told him it was a solemn occasion, and we wouldn't 
permit no levity, and if he didn’t stop laffing we couldn’t give him 
the grand bumper degree. Then everything was ready, and my chum 
had his hand on the closet door, and some kyan pepper in his other 
hand, and I asked Pa in low bass tones if he felt as though he wanted 
to turn back, or if he had nerve enough to go ahead and take the de- 
gree. I warned him that it was full of dangers, as the goat was loaded 
for bear, and told him he yet had time to retrace his steps if he wanted 
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to. He said he wanted the whole bizness, and we could go ahead with 
the menagerie. Then I said to Pa that if he had decided to go ahead, 
and not blame us for the consequences, to repeat after me the follow- 
ing, ‘Bring forth the Royal Bumper and let him Bump.’ 

“Pa repeated the words, and my chum sprinkled the kyan pepper 
on the goat’s mustache, and he sneezed once and looked sassy, and 
then he see the lager-beer goat rearing up, and he started for it just 
like a crow-catcher, and blatted. Pa is real fat, but he knew he got hit, 
and he grunted and said, ‘What you boys doin’?’ and then the goat 
gave him another degree, and Pa pulled off the towel and got up and 
started for the stairs, and so did the goat; and Ma was at the bottom 
of the stairs listening, and when I looked over the banisters Pa and 
Ma and the goat were all in a heap, and Pa was yelling murder, and 
Ma was screaming fire, and the goat was blatting, and sneezing, and 
bunting, and the hired girl came into the hall and the goat took after 
her, and she crossed herself just as the goat struck her and said, ‘Howly 
mother, protect mel’ and went downstairs the way we boys slide down 
hill, with both hands on herself, and the goat reared up and blatted, 
and Pa and Ma went into their room and shut the door, and then 
my chum and me opened the front door and drove the goat out. 
The minister, who comes to see Ma every three times a week, was 
just ringing the bell, and the goat thought he wanted to be nishiated, 
too, and gave him one for luck, and then went down the sidewalk, 
blatting, and sneezing, and the minister came in the parlor and said 
he was stabbed, and then Pa came out of his room with his suspenders 
hanging down, and he didn’t know the minister was there, and he 
said cuss words, and Ma cried and told Pa he would go to the bad 
place sure, and Pa said he didn’t care, he would kill that kussid goat 
afore he went, and I told Pa the minister was in the parlor, and he 
and Ma went down and said the weather was propitious for a revival, 
and it seemed as though an outpouring of the spirit was about to be 
vouchsafed, and none of them sot down but Ma, cause the goat didn’t 
hit her, and while they were talking relidgin with their mouths, and 
kussin’ the goat inwardly, my chum and me adjourned the lodge, and 
I went and stayed with him all night, and I haven’t been home since. 
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But I don’t believe Pa will lick me, ’cause he said he would not hold 
us responsible for the consequences. He ordered the goat hisself, and 
we filled the order, don’t you see? Well, I guess I will go and sneak 
in the back way, and find out from the hired girl how the land lays, 
She won’t go back on me, ’cause the goat was not loaded for hired 
girls. She just happened to get in at the wrong time. Good-by, sir, 
Remember and give your goat kyan pepper in your lodge.” 


MARIETTA HOLLEY 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
(1836-1926) 


The Aesthetic Movement was well under way in England when it 
leaped the Atlantic and made a sort of settlement in Jersey City, New 
Jersey. There Erminnie A. Smith, an ethnologist with a large house 
and a European outlook unusual for that time and place, formed an 
informal “Aesthetic Society” whose membership grew so rapidly that 
monthly afternoon meetings had to be held in the largest local church. 
There Matthew Arnold gave his Emerson lecture; leaning over our 
front gate, I saw Oscar Wilde ride by in a barouche in a velvet coat; 
the first Hungarian Band to play in America gave us its first concert 
and at the buffet luncheons for the inner circle that started proceedings 
one was sure of a crowd of lesser celebrities—Rossiter Johnson, Will 
Carleton, Robert J. Burdette, Jennie June Croly, Mary Bolles Branch, 
the poet,and her little daughter Anna. With this crowd, as a neighbor's 
little girl, I was permitted to mingle if I behaved myself, and I recall 
how surprised I was to find that a slender, quiet little lady was Josiah 
Allen’s wife. She did not look like Samantha Allen, whose maiden 
name was Smith, nor could I tell if she talked like her, for never did 
she say one word. 

It was Marietta Holley of Jefferson County, New York, who had 
written, early in the 70’s, a dialect skit for Peterson’s Magazine that 
caused a publisher to commission My Opinions and Betsy Bobbet's. 
They said she did not like to be personally identified with imperturb- 
able Samantha, whose homely humor drove home the characteristic 
ideals of a period seething with social experiment. Samantha stood for 
“vimmin” having a right, but had no use for free love—though she 
stood by Victoria Woodhull till the attack on the Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher; she took the Tribune, voted for Greeley, and suffered, 
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meanwhile, from the opinions and poetry of “Betsy,” clinging vine of 
the village. In successive volumes Samantha attended the Centennial, 
World’s Fair, St. Louis Exposition, and went round the world; her 
opinions lasted out a line of books and when she died at ninety-one 
in the same county where she was born, it was claimed that she had 
had as many readers as Mark Twain. 


4TH OF JULY IN JONESVILLE 
From 


My Opinions and Betsey Bobbet’s 


Designed as 


A BEACON LIGHT 


To Guide Women to Life Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness 
But Which May Be Read By 
Members of the Sterner Sect, 
Without Injury to Themselves 
or the Book. 


by Josian ALLEN's WIFE 


“Who will read the Book, Samantha, when it is rote?” 


FEW days before the 4th Betsey Bobbet come into oure house 
A in the mornin’ and says she, 

“Have you heard the news?” 

“No,” says I pretty brief, for I was jest puttin’ in the ingrediences 
to a six quart pan loaf of fruit cake, and on them occasions I want my 
mind cool and unruffled. 

“Aspire Todd is goin’ to deliver the oration,” says she. 

“Aspire Todd! Who’s he?” says I cooly. 

“Josiah Allen’s wife,” says she, “have you forgotten the sweet poem 
that thrilled us so in the Jonesville Gimlet a few weeks since?” 

“I haint been thrilled by no poem,” says I with an almost icy face 
pourin’ in my melted butter. 

“Then it must be that you have never seen it, I have it in my port 
money and I will read it to you,” says she, not heedin’ the dark frown 
gatherin’ on my eyebrow, and she begun to read, 
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A questioning sail sent over the Mystic Sea 


BY PROF. ASPIRE TODD 


So the majestic thunderbolt of feeling, 

-Out of our inner lives, our unseen beings flow, 
Vague dreams revealing. 

Oh, is it so? Alas! or no, 

How be it, Ah! how so? 


Is matter going to rule the deathless mind? 
What is matter? Is it indeed so? 

Oh, truths combined; 

Do the Magaloi theoi still tower to and fro? 
How do they move? How flow? 


Monstrous, aeriform, phantoms sublime, 

Come leer at me, and Cadmian teeth my soul gnaw, 
Through chiliasms of time; 

Transcendentaly and remorslessly gnaw; 

But what agency? Is it a law? 


Perish the vacueus in huge immensities; 

Hurl the broad thunderbolt of feeling free, 
The vision dies; 

So lulls the bellowing surf, upon the mystic sea, 
Is it indeed so? Alas! Oh me. 


” 


“How this sweet poem appeals to tender hearts, 
she concluded it. 

“How it appeals to tender heads,” says I almost coldly, measurin 
out my cinnamon in a big spoon. 

“Josiah Allen’s wife, has not your soul never sailed on that mystical 
sea he so sweetly depictures?” 

“Not an inch,” says I firmly, “not an inch.” 

“Have you not never been haunted by sorrowful phantoms you 
would fain bury in oblivion’s sea?” 

“Not once,” says I “not a phantom,” and says I as I measured out 


says Betsey as 
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my raisins and English currants, “if folks would work as I do, from 
mornin’ till night and earn their honest bread by the sweat of their 
eyebrows, they wouldn’t be tore so much by phantoms as they be; it 
is your shiftless creeters that are always bein’ gored by phantoms, and 
havin’ 'em leer at ’em,” says I with my spectacles bent keenly on her, 
“Why don’t they leer at me Betsey Bobbet?” 

“Because you are intellectually blind, you cannot see.” 

“I see enough,” says I, “I see more’n I want to a good deal of the 
time.” In a dignified silence, I then chopped my raisins impressively 
and Betsey started for home. 

The celebration was held in Josiah’s sugar bush, and I meant to be 
on the ground in good season, for when I have jobs I dread, I am for 
takin’ ’em by the forelock and grapplin’ with ’em at once. But as I was 
bakin’ my last plum puddin’ and chickenpie, the folks begun to 
stream by, I hadn’t no idee there could be so many folks scairt up in 
Jonesville. I thought to myself, I wonder if they'd flock out so to a 
prayer-meetin’. But they kep’ a comin’, all kinds of folks, in all kinds 
of vehicles, from a 6 horse team, down tó peaceable lookin’ men and 
wimmen drawin’ baby wagons, with two babies in most of ’em. 

There was a stagin’ built in most the middle of the grove for the 
leadin’ men of Jonesville, and some board seats all round it for the 
folks to set on. As Josiah owned the ground, he was invited to set 
upon the stagin’. 

And as I glanced up at that man every little while through the day, 
I thought proudly to myself, there may be nobler lookin’ men there, 
and men that would weigh more by the steelyards, but there haint a 
whiter shirt bosom there than Josiah Allen’s. 

When I got there the seats was full. Betsey Bobbet was jest ahead 
of me, and says she, 

“Come on, Josiah Allen’s wife, let us have a seat, we can obtain one, 
if we push and scramble enough.” As I looked upon her carryin’ out 
her doctrine, pushin’ and scramblin’, I thought to myself, if I didn’t 
know to the contrary, I never should take you for a modest dignifier 
and retirer. And as I beheld her breathin’ hard, and her elbows 
wildly wavin’ in the air, pushin’ in between native men of Jonesville 
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and foreigners, I again methought, I don’t believe you would be so 
sweaty and out of breath a votin’ as you benow. And as I watched her 
labors and effects I continued to methink sadly, how strange! how 
strange! that retirin’ modesty and delicacy can stand so firm in some 
situations, and then be so quickly overthrowed in others seemin’ly 
not near so hard. | 

Betsey finally got a seat, wedged in between a large healthy Irish- 
man and a native constable, and she motioned for me to come on, at 
the same time pokin’ a respectable old gentleman in front of her, 
with her parasol, to make him move along. Says I, 

“I may as well die one way as another, as well expier a standin’ up, 
as in tryin’ to get a seat,” and I quietly leaned up against a hemlock 
tree and composed myself for events. A man heard my words which 
I spoke about ı-2 to myself, and says he, 

“Take my seat, mum.” 

Says I “No! Keep it.” 

Says he “I am just comin’ down with a fit, I have got to leave the 
ground instantly.” l 

Says I “In them cases I will.” So I sot. His tongue seemed thick, and 
his breath smelt of brandy, but I make no insinuations. 

About noon Prof. Aspire Todd walked slowly on to the ground, 
arm in arm with the editor of the Gimlet, old Mr. Bobbet follerin 
him closely behind. Countin’ 2 eyes to a person, and the exceptions 
are triflin’, there was 700 and fifty or sixty eyes aimed at him as he 
walked through the crowd. He was dressed in a new shiny suit of 
black, his complexion was deathly, his hair was jest turned from 
white, and was combed straight back from his forward and hung 
down long, over his coat coller. He had a big moustache, about the 
color of his hair, only bearin’ a little more on the sandy, and a couple 
of pale blue eyes with a pair of spectacles over ’em. 

As he walked upon the stagin’ behind the Editer of the Gimlet, the 
band struck up, “Hail to the chief, that in triumph advances.” As 
soon as it stopped playin’ the Editor of the Gimlet come forward and 
said— 

“Fellow citizens of Jonesville and the adjacent and surroundin’ 
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world, I have the honor and privilege of presenting to you the orator 
of the day, the noble and eloquent Prof. Aspire Todd Esq.” 

Prof. Todd came forward and made a low bow. 

“Bretheren and sisters of Jonesville,” says he; “Friends and patrons 
of Liberty, in risin’ upon this aeroter, I have signified by that act, a 
desire and a willingness to address you. I am not here fellow and sister 
citizens, to outrage your feelings by triflin’ remarks, I am not here 
male patrons of liberty to lead your noble, and you female patrons 
your tender footsteps into the flowery fields of useless rhetorical elo- 
quence; I am here noble brothers and sisters of Jonesville not in a 
mephitical manner, and I trust not in a mentorial, but to present a few 
plain truths in a plain manner, for your consideration. My friends 
we are in one sense but tennifolious blossoms of life; or, if you will 
pardon the tergiversation, we are all but mineratin’ tennirosters 
hoverin’ upon an illinition of mythoplasm.” 

“Jess so,” cried old Bobbet, who was settin’ on a bench right under 
the speaker’s stand, with his fat red face lookin’ up shinin’ with pride 
and enthusiasm, (and the brandy he had took to honor the old Revo- 
lutionary heroes) “Jess so! So we be!” 

Prof. Todd looked down on him in a troubled kind of a way for a 
minute, and then went on— 

“Noble inhabitants of Jonesville and the rural districts, we are 
actinolitic bein’s, each of our souls, like the acalphia, radiates a circle 
of prismatic tentacles, showing the divine irridescent essence of which 
composed are they.” 

‘Jes’ so,” shouted old Bobbett louder than before. “Jes’ so, so they 
did, I’ve always said so.” 

“And if we are content to moulder out our existence, like fibrous, 
veticulated, polypus, clingin’ to the crustaceous courts of custom, if 
we cling not like soarin’ prytanes to the phantoms that lower their 
sceptres down through the murky waves of retrogression, endeavorin’ 
to lure us upward in the scale of progressive bein’—in what degree 
do we differ from the accolphia?” 

‘Jes’ so,” says old Bobbet, lookin’ defiantly round on the audience. 
“There he has got you, how can they?” 
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Prof. Todd stopped again, looked doun on Bobbet, and put his 
hand to his brow in a wild kind of a way, for a minute, and then went 
on. 

“Let us, noble brethren in the broad field of humanity, let us rise, 
let us prove that mind is superior to matter, let us prove ourselves 
superior to the acalphia—” 

“Yes, less,” says old Bobbet, “less prove ourselves.” 

“Let us shame the actinia,” said the Professor. 

“Yes, jes’ sol” shouted old Bobbet, “less shame him!” and in his 
enthusiasm he got up and hollered agin, “Less shame him.” 

Prof. Todd stopped stone still, his face red as blood, he drinked 
several swallows of water, and then he whispered a few words to the 
Editer of the Gimlet who immegiately come forward and said— 

“Although it is a scene of touchin’ beauty, to see an old gentleman, 
and a bald-headed one, so in love with eloquence, and to give such 
remarkable proofs of it at his age, still as it is the request of my young 
friend—and I am proud to say ‘my young friend’ in regard to one 
gifted in so remarkable a degree—at his request I beg to be permitted 
to hint, that if the bald-headed old gentleman in the linen coat can 
conceal his admiration, and supress his applause, he will confer a 
favor on my gifted young friend, and through him indirectly to Jones- 
ville, to America, and the great cause of humanity, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country.” 

Here he made a low bow and sot down. Prof. Todd continued his 
piece without any more interruption, till most the last, he wanted the 
public of Jonesville to “dround black care in the deep waters of 
oblivion, mind not her mad throes of dissolvin’ bein’, but let the deep 
waters cover her black head, and march onward.” 

Then the old gentleman forgot himself, and sprung up and hol- 
lered— 

“Yes! dround the black cat, hold her head under! What if she is 
mad! Don’t mind her screamin’! there will be cats enough left in 
the world! Do as he tells you to! Less dround her!” 

Prof. Todd finished in a few words, and set down lookin’ gloomy 
and morbid. 
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The next speaker was a large, healthy lookin’ man, who talked 
against wimmin’s rights. He didn’t bring up no new arguments, but 
talked as they all do who oppose ’em. About wimmin outragin’ and 
destroyin’ their modesty, by bein’ in the same street with a man once 
every election day. And he talked grand about how woman’s weak- 
ness arroused all the chivalry and nobility of a man’s nature, and how 
it was his dearest and most sacred privilege and happiness, to protect 
her from even a summer’s breeze, if it dared to blow too hard on her 
beloved and delicate form. 

Why, before he had got half through, a stranger from another 
world who had never seen a woman, wouldn’t have had the least 
idee that they was made of clay as man was, but would have thought 
they was made of some thin gauze, liable at any minute to blow away, 
and that man’s only employment was to stand and watch "em, for 
fear some zephyr would get the advantage of ’em. He called wimmin 
every pretty name he could think of, and says he, wavin’ his hands in 
the air in a rapt eloquence, and beatin’ his breast in the same he 
cried, 

“Shall these weak, helpless angels, these seraphines, these sweet, 
delicate, cooin’ doves—whose only mission it is to sweetly coo—these 
rainbows, these posys vote? Never! My brethren, never will we put 
such hardships upon ’em.” 

As he sot down, he professed himself and all the rest of his sect 
ready to die at any time, and in any way wimmin should say, rather 
than they should vote, or have any other hardship. Betsey Bobbet wept 
aloud, she was so delighted with it. 

Jest as they concluded their frantic cheers over his speech, a thin, 
feeble lookin’ woman come by where I stood, drawin’ a large baby 
wagon with two children in it, seemin'ly a twy-year-old, and a yearlin”. 
She also carried one in her arms who was lame. She looked so beat out 
and so ready to drop down, that I got up and give her my seat, and 
says I, 

“You look ready to fall down.” 

“Am I too late,” says she, “to hear my husband’s speech?” 

“Is that your husband,” says I, “that is laughin’ and talkin’ with 
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that pretty girl?” 

“Yes,” says she with a sort of troubled look. 

“Well, he jest finished.” 

She looked ready to cry, and as I took the lame child from her 
breakin’ arms, says I— 

“This is too hard for you.” 

“I wouldn't mind gettin’ "em on to the ground,” says she, “I haint 
had only three miles to bring ’em, that wouldn’t be much if it wasn’t 
for the work I had to do before I come.” 

“What did you have to do?” says I in pityin’ accents. 

“Oh, I had to fix him off, brush his clothes and black his boots, and 
then I did up all my work, and then I had to go out and make six 
length of fence—the cattle broke into the corn yesterday, and he was 
busy writin’ his piece, and couldn’t fix it—and then I had to mend 
his coat,” glancin’ at a thick coat in the wagon. “He didn’t know but 
he should want it to wear home, he knew he was goin’ to make a 
great effort, and thought he should sweat some, he is dreadful easy 
to take cold,” says she with a worried look. 

“Why didn’t he help you along with the children?” says I, in a 
indignant tone. 

“Oh, he said he had to make a great exertion to-day, and he wanted 
to have his mind free and clear; he is one of the kind that can’t have 
their minds trammeled.” 

“It would do him good to be trammeled—hard!” says I, lookin’ 
darkly on him. 

“Don't speak so of him,” says she beseechingly. 

“Are you satisfied with his doin’s?” says I, lookin’ keenly at her. 

“Oh, yes,” says she in a trustin’ tone, liftin’ her care-worn, weary 
countenance to mine, “oh yes, you don't know how beautiful he 
can talk.” 

I said no more, for it is a invincible rule of my life, not to make no 
disturbances in families. But I give the yearlin’ pretty near a pound 
of candy on the spot, and the glances 1 cast on him and the pretty 
girl he was a flirtin’ with, was cold enough to freeze 'em both into a 
male and female glacier. 
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Lawyer Nugent now got up and said, “That whereas the speaking 
was foreclosed, or in other words finished, he motioned they should 
adjourn to the dinner table, as the fair committee had signified by 
a snowy signal that fluttered like a dove of promise above waves of 
emerald, or in plainer terms by a towel, that dinner was forthcom- 
ing; whereas he motioned that they should adjourn sine die to the 
aforesaid table.” 

Old Mr. Bobbet and the Editer of the Gimlet seconded the motion 
at the same time. And Shakespeare Bobbet wantin’ to do somethin’ 
in a public way, got up and motioned “that they proceed to the table 
on the usual road,” but as there wasn’t any other way—only to wade 
the creek—that didn’t seem to be necessary, but nobody took no no- 
tice of it, so it was jest as well. 

The dinner was good, but there was an awful crowd round the 
tables, and I was glad I wore my old lawn dress, for the children 
was thick, and so was bread and butter, and sass of all kinds, and 
jell tarts. And I hain’t no shirk, I jest plunged right into the heat 
of the battle, as you may say, waitin’ on the children, and the spots 
on my dress skirt would have been too much for anybody that couldn’t 
count 40. To say nothin’ about old Mr. Peedick steppin’ through 
the back breadth, and Betsey Bobbet ketchin’ holt of me, and rippin’ 
it off the waist as much as 14 a yard. And then a horse started up be- 
hind the widder Tubbs, as I was bendin’ down in front of her to 
get somethin’ out of a basket, and she weighin’ above 200, was precipi- 
tated onto my straw bonnet, jammin’ it down almost as flat as it was 
before it was braided. I came off pretty well in other respects, only 
about two yards of the ruflin’ of my black silk cape was tore by two 
boys who got to fightin’ behind me, and bein’ blind with rage tore 
it off, thinkin’ they had got holt of each other’s hair. ‘There was a 
considerable number of toasts drank, I can't remember all of ’em, 
but among ’em was these, 

“The eagle of Liberty; May her quills lengthen till the proud 
shadow of her wings shall sweetly rest on every land.” 

“The 4th of July; the star which our old four fathers tore from 
the ferocious mane of the howling lion of England, and set in the 
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calm and majestic brow of E pluribus unum. May it gleam with 
brighter and brighter radiance, till the lion shall hide his dazzled 
eyes, and cower like a stricken lamb at the feet of E pluribus.” 

“Dy. Bombus our respected citizen; how he tenderly ushers us into 
. a world of trial, and professionally and scientifically assists us out of 
it. May his troubles be as small as his morphine powders, and the 
circle of his joys as well rounded as his pills.” 

“The press of Jonesville, the Gimlet, and the Auger; May they per- 
forate the crust of ignorance with a gigantic hole, through which 
blushing civilization can sweetly peer into futurity.” 

“The fair sex: first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
their countrymen. May them that love the aforesaid, flourish like a 
green bayberry tree, whereas may them that hate them, dwindle 
down as near to nothin’ as the bonnets of the aforesaid.” 

That place of toast was Lawyer Nugent's. 

Prof. Aspire Todd’s was the last. 

“The Luminous Lamp of Progression, whose sciatherical shadows 
falling upon earthly matter, not promoting sciolism, or Siccity, may 
it illumine humanity as it tardigradely floats from matter’s aquous 
wastes, to minds majestic and apyrous climes.” 

Shakespeare Bobbet then rose up, and says he, 

“Before we leave this joyous grove I have a poem which I was 
requested to read to you, it is dedicated to the Goddess of Liberty, and 
was transposed by another female, who modestly desires her name 
not to be mentioned any further than the initials B.B.” 

He then read the follerin’ spirited lines: 


Before all causes East or West, 

I love the Liberty cause the best, 

I love its cheerful greetings; 

No joys on earth can e’er be found, 

Like those pure pleasures that abound, 
At Jonesville Liberty meetings. 


To all the world I give my hand, 
My heart is with that noble band, 
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The Jonesville Liberty brothers; 

May every land preserved be, 

Each clime that dotes on Liberty— 

Jonesville before all others. 


The picnic never broke up till most night, I went home a little 
while before it broke, and if there was a beat out creeter, I was; I 
jest dropped my dilapidated form into a rockin’ chair with a red 
cushion and says I, 

“There needn’t be another word said, I will never go to another 4th 
as long as my name is Josiah Allen’s wife.” 

“You haint patriotic enough Semantha says Josiah, you don't love 
your country.” 

“What good has it done the nation to have me all tore to pieces?” 
says I. “Look at my dress, look at my bonnet and cape, any one ought 
to be a iron clad to stand it, look at my dishes!” says I. 

“I guess the old heroes of the Revolution went through more than 
that,” says Josiah. 

“Well I haint a old hero!” says I coolly. 

“Well you can honor 'em cant your” 

“Honor 'em! Josiah Allen what good has it done to old Mr. 
Layfayette to have my new earthen pie plates smashed to bits, and a 
couple of tines broke off of one of my best forks? What good has it 
done to old Thomas Jefferson, to have my lawn dress tore off of me 
by Betsey Bobbet? What benefit has it been to John Adams, or Isaac 
Putnam to have old Peedick step through it? What honor has it been 
to George Washington to have my straw bonnet flatted down tight 
to my head? I am sick of this talk about honorin, and liberty and 
duty, I am sick of it,” says I “folks will make a pack horse of duty, 
and ride it to circus’es and bull fights, if we had ‘em. You may talk 
about honorin’ the old heroes and goin’ through all these perform- 
ances to please ’em. But if they are in Heaven they can get along 
without hearin’ the Jonesville brass band, and if they haint, they are 
probably where fireworks haint much of a rarity to em.” 

Josiah quailed before my lofty tone and I relapsed into a weary 
and dilapidated silence. 


EDWARD STREETER 


At about the same stage in the First World War that gave us in the 
Second a soldier’s life and hard times through See Here, Private Har- 
grove, Dere Mable swept the country with wartime letters from a 
rookie to his girl. They were the work of Edward Streeter, 27th N.Y. 
Div., who had been an editor of the Harvard Lampoon; they were held 
together by a thread of plot, and had a happy surprise ending; though 
Mable's steady would never set the river on fire, it was impossible not 
to like the little fellow. After that came "That's Me All Over, Mable 
and Same Old Bill, eh, Mable? 

In recent years Mr. Streeter has been a commuter, living on the 
North Shore of Long Island, covering, 216,000 miles on its railroad 
since 1921. This, if anything, called for a book, and in Daily Except 
Sundays Mr. Streeter attended to it in a manner worthy of his earliest 
opus. It has pictures by Gluyas Williams, who had also been an editor 
of the Lampoon, and it used a humorist's technique to tell needed 
home truths about commuting and its commandments. 
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A LETTER TO MABLE 


by ED STREETER 


DERE MABLE; 

I havnt rote for some time I had such sore feet lately. When they 
broke up our regiment and sent me over to the artillery I thought I 
was goin to quit usin my feet. That was just another roomer. 

Thanks for the box of stuff you sent me. I guess the brakeman 
must have used it for a chair all the way. It was pretty well baled but 
that dont matter. And thanks for the fudge too. That was fudge, 
wasnt it, Mable? And the sox. They dont fit but I can use them for 
somethin. A good soldier never throws nothin away. An thank 
your mother for the half pair of gloves she sent me. I put them 
away. Maybe some time shell get a chance to nit the other half. Or if 
I ever get all my fingers shot off theyll come in very handy. 

The artillerys a little different from the infantry. They make us 
work harder. At least theres more work on the skedule. I know now 
what they mean when they say the “artillerys active on the western 
front.” 

They got a drill over here called the standin gun drill. The names 
misleadin. I guess it was invented by a troop of Jap akrobats. They 
make you get up and sit on the gun. Before you can get settled com- 
fortable they make you get down again. It looks like they didnt 
know just what they did want you to do. 

I dont like the sargent. I dont like any sargent but this one par- 
ticular. The first day out he kept sayin “Prepare to mount” and then 
“Mount.” Finally I went up to him and told him that as far as 1 was 
concerned he could cut that stuff for I was always prepared to do 
what I was told even though it was the middle of the night. He said 
Fine, then I was probably prepared to scrub pans all day Sunday. 

I dont care much about horses. I think they feels the same way 
about me. Most of them are so big that the only thing there good 
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for is the view of the camp you get when you climb up. They are 
what they call hors de combat in French. My horse died the other 
day. 1 guess it wasnt much effort for him. If it had been he wouldnt 
have done it. 

They got a book they call Drill Regulations Field and Light. Thats 
about as censible as it is all the way through. For instance they say 
that when the command for action is given one man jumps for the 
wheel an another springs for the trail an another leaps for the 
muzzle. I guess the fellow that rote the regulations thought we was 
a bunch of grasshoppers. 

Well I got to quit now and rite a bunch of other girls. Thanks 
again for the box although it was so busted that it wasnt much 
good but that dont matter. 

Yours till you here otherwise 
BILL. 


LUCRETIA PEABODY HALE 


(1820-1900) 


Always a good sister, her first literary work was done at the age of 
thirteen, helping her brother Edward Everett Hale in a French trans- 
lation. But though her name is overshadowed by his, her book lives 
by its own qualities; one might almost say that by this time some of 
the stories in The Peterkin Papers have become folk-literature. 

The book came out in 1880 and had a sequel. Lucretia P. Hale 
wrote for St. Nicholas but was by no means altogether a children’s 
author; the demure differences of her style and subject appealed from 
the first to the whole family. She loved to laugh at a period when many 
ladies thought a smile sufficient, and she had a hand in many a cause, 
especially those which affected women. 
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MRS. PETERKIN WISHES TO GO TO DRIVE 


by Lucretia P. HALE 


been having a great many things to think of, and she said to 
Mr. Peterkin, “I believe I shall take a ride this morning!” 

And the little boys cried out, “Oh, may we go too?” 

Mrs. Peterkin said that Elizabeth Eliza and the little boys might go. 

So Mr. Peterkin had the horse put into the carryall, and he and 
Agamemnon went off to their business, and Solomon John to school; 

and Mrs. Peterkin began to get ready for her ride. 

She had some currants she wanted to carry to old Mrs. Twomly, 
and some gooseberries for somebody else, and Elizabeth Eliza wanted 
to pick some flowers to take to the minister’s wife; so it took them a 
long time to prepare. 

The little boys went out to pick the currants and the gooseberries, 
and Elizabeth Eliza went out for her flowers, and Mrs. Peterkin put 
on her cape-bonnet, and in time they were all ready. The little boys 
were in their india-rubber boots, and they got into the carriage. 

Elizabeth Eliza was to drive; so she sat on the front seat, and took 
up the reins, and the horse started off merrily, and then suddenly 
stopped, and would not go any farther. 

Elizabeth Eliza shook the reins, and pulled them, and then she 
clucked to the horse; and Mrs. Peterkin clucked; and the little boys 
whistled and shouted; but still the horse would not go. 

“We shall have to whip him,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 

Now Mrs. Peterkin never liked to use the whip; but, as the horse 
would not go, she said she would get out and turn his head the other 
way, while Elizabeth Eliza whipped the horse, and when he began 
to go she would hurry and get in. 

So they tried this, but the horse would not stir. 
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O% MORNING Mrs. Peterkin was feeling very tired, as she had 
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“Perhaps we have too heavy a load,” said Mrs. Peterkin, as she 
got in. 

So they took out the currants and the gooseberries and the flowers, 
but still the horse would not go. | 

One of the neighbors, from the opposite house, looking out just 
then, called out to them to try the whip. There was a high wind, and 
they could not hear exactly what she said. 

“I have tried the whip,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 

“She says ‘whips,’ such as you eat,” said one of the little boys. 

“We might make those,” said Mrs. Peterkin, thoughtfully. 

“We have got plenty of cream,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 

“Yes, let us have some whips,” cried the little boys, getting out. 

And the opposite neighbor cried out something about whips; and 
the wind was very high. 

So they went into the kitchen, and whipped up the cream, and 
made some very delicious whips; and the little boys tasted all round, 
and they all thought they were very nice. 

They carried some out to the horse, who swallowed it down very 
quickly. 

“That is just what he wanted,” said Mrs. Peterkin; “now he will 
certainly go!” 

So they all got into the carriage again, and put in the currants, 
and the gooseberries, and the flowers; and Elizabeth Eliza shook the 
reins, and they all clucked; but still the horse would not go! 

“We must either give up our ride,” said Mrs. Peterkin, mourn 
fully, “or else send over to the lady from Philadelphia, and see what 
she will say.” 

The little boys jumped out as quickly as they could; they were 
eager to go and ask the lady from Philadelphia. Elizabeth Eliza went 
with them, while her mother took the reins. 

They found that the lady from Philadelphia was very ill that day, 
and was in her bed. But when she was told what the trouble was 
she very kindly said they might draw up the curtain from the win- 
dow at the foot of the bed, and open the blinds, and she would see. 
Then she asked for her opera-glass, and looked through it, across 
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the way, up the street, to Mrs. Peterkin’s door. 

After she had looked through the glass she laid it down, leaned her 
head back against the pillow, for she was very tired, and then said, 
“Why don’t you unchain the horse from the horse-post?” 

Elizabeth Eliza and the little boys looked at one another, and then 
hurried back to the house and told their mother. The horse was un- 
tied, and they all went to ride. . 


MAX ADELER 


(Charles Heber Clark) 
(1845-1915) 


Son of a clergyman who was also an abolitionist, Charles Heber 
Clark, who was born in Maryland, enlisted in the Civil War at seven- 
teen and served through all its course. Following that, he became first 
a reporter, then an editorial writer on the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
dramatic and music critic on the Bulletin and editorial writer on the 
North American. His sketches of “life in a little town,” collected in 
book form as Out of the Hurly-Burly, not only charmed this country 
but were translated and published on the Continent, where they were 
praised for their faithful presentation of American life. The one here 
chosen would scarcely qualify under that head, but something about 
it marks it out, among all the others. That is the poetry. 

It takes a special gift to write poetry so bad it’s good, and these 
poems have been good enough to get away from their surroundings 
and exist solely on their own demerits as lyric cries. I learned about 
burying Bartholomew from my father, years before I saw it in print; 
he had every one of these gems by heart and recited them by request— 
he was a modest man—to a fireside audience of me. I wish I had met 
Mr. Slimmer at the time, as you now can do in the following pages: 
his reason for introducing a sled into a threnody are so cogent. 

They say that Charles Heber Clark grew rather ashamed of “Max 
Adeler” in later years, and tried to live down his reputation as a 
humorist by writing a series of dull novels. This does not seem al- 
together plausible, as dull novels are generally their own excuse for 
being, but as the novels have all disappeared, it has been impossible to 
document the statement. But elegiac echoes are still aroused when 
people discover, in anthologies such as this, the short and simple annals 
of Willie, the purple monkey, and Mr. Alexander McGlue. 
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THE MORNING ARGUS CREATES A SENSATION 
by “Max ADELER” 


(Charles Heber Clark) 


RATHER unusual sensation has been excited in the village by 
Ame Morning Argus within a day or two, and while most of the 
readers of that wonderful sheet have thus been supplied with amuse- 
ment, the soul of the editor has been filled with gloom and despair. 
Colonel Bangs recently determined to engage an assistant to take 
the place of the eminent art-critic, Mr. Murphy, and he found in one 
of the lower counties of the State a person who appeared to him to 
be suitable. The name of the new man is Slimmer. He has often con- 
tributed to the Argus verses of a distressing character. No one in the 
world but Bangs would ever have selected such a poet for an edi- 
torial position. But Bangs is singular—he is exceptional. As the 
Argus is also sui generis, perhaps Bangs does right to conduct it in a 
peculiar manner. But he made a mistake when he employed Mr. 
Slimmer. 

The Colonel, in his own small way, is tolerably shrewd. He had 
observed the disposition of persons who have been bereaved of their 
relatives to give expression to their feelings in verse, and it occurred 
to him that it might be profitable to use Slimmer's poetical talent in 
such a way as to make the Argus a very popular vehicle to the public 
of notices of deaths. He believed that if he could offer to each ad- 
vertiser a gratuitous verse to accompany the obituary paragraph, the 
Argus would not only attract advertisements of that description from 
the country round about the village, but it would secure a much 
larger circulation. 

When Mr. Slimmer arrived, therefore, and entered upon the per- 
formance of his duties, Colonel Bangs explained his theory to the 
poet, and suggested that whenever a death-notice reached the office, 
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he should immediately write a rhyme or two which should express 
the sentiments most suitable to the occasion. 

“You understand, Mr. Slimmer,” said the colonel, “that when the 
death of an individual is announced I want you, as it were, to cheer 
the members of the afflicted family with the resources of your noble 
art. I wish you to throw yourself, you may say, into their situation, 
and to give them, f'r instance, a few lines about the deceased which 
will seem to be the expression of the emotion which agitates the 
breasts of the bereaved.” 

“To lighten the gloom in a certain sense,” said Mr. Slimmer, “and 
to—” 

“Precisely,” exclaimed Colonel Bangs. “Lighten the gloom. Do not 
mourn over the departed, but rather take a joyous view of death, 
which, after all, Mr. Slimmer, is, as it were, but the entrance to a 
better life. Therefore, I wish you to touch the heart-strings of the 
afflicted with a tender hand, and to endeavor, fr instance, to divert 
their minds from contemplation of the horrors of the tomb.” 

“Refrain from despondency, I suppose, and lift their thoughts to—” 

“Just so! And at the same time combine elevating sentiment with 
such practical information as you can obtain from the advertise- 
ment. Throw a glamour of poesy, f'r instance, over the commonplace 
details of the every-day life of the deceased. People are fond of minute 
descriptions. Some facts useful for this purpose may be obtained 
from the man who brings the notice to the office; others you may 
perhaps be able to supply from your imagination.” 

“T think I can do it first rate,” said Mr. Slimmer. 

“But, above all,” continued the colonel, “try always to take a 
bright view of the matter. Cause the sunshine of smiles, as it were, 
to burst through the tempest of tears; and if we don’t make the Morn- 
ing Argus hum around this town, it will be queer.” 

Mr. Slimmer had charge of the editorial department the next day 
during the absence of Colonel Bangs in Wilmington. Throughout 
the afternoon and evening death-notices arrived; and when one 
would reach Mr. Slimmer’s desk, he would lock the door, place the 
fingers of his left hand among his hair and agonize until he succeeded 
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in completing a verse that seemed to him to accord with his in- 
structions. 

The next morning Mr. Slimmer proceeded calmly to the office for 
the purpose of embalming in sympathetic verse the memories of 
other departed ones. As he came near to the establishment he ob- 
served a crowd of people in front of it, struggling to get into the 
door. Ascending some steps upon the other side of the street, he 
overlooked the crowd, and could see within the office the clerks sell- 
ing papers as fast as they could handle them, while the mob pushed 
and yelled in frantic efforts to obtain copies, the presses in the cellar 
meanwhile clanging furiously. Standing upon the curbstone in front 
of the office there was a long row of men, each of whom was engaged 
in reading The Morning Argus with an earnestness that Mr. Slimmer 
had never before seen displayed by the patrons of that sheet. The 
bard concluded that either his poetry had touched a sympathetic 
chord in the popular heart, or that an appalling disaster had occurred 
in some quarter of the globe. 

He went around to the back of the office and ascended to the edi- 
torial rooms. As he approached the sanctum, loud voices were heard ` 
within. Mr. Slimmer determined to ascertain the cause before en- 
tering. He obtained a chair, and placing it by the side door, he 
mounted and peeped over the door through the transom. ‘There sat 
Colonel Bangs, holding The Morning Argus in both hands, while 
the fringe which grew in a semicircle around the edge of his bald head 
stood straight out, until he seemed to resemble a gigantic gun-swab. 
Two or three persons stood in front of him in threatening attitudes. 
Slimmer heard one of them say: 

“My name is McGlue, sir!—William McGlue! I am a brother 
of the late Alexander McGlue. I picked up your paper this morn- 
ing, and perceived in it an outrageous insult to my deceased rela- 
tive, and I have come around to demand, sir, WHAT YOU MEAN by the 
following infamous language: 


“ ‘The death-angel smote Alexander McGlue, 
And gave him protracted repose; 
He wore a checked shirt and a Number Nine shoe, 
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And he had a pink wart on his nose. 

No doubt he is happier dwelling in space 
Over there on the evergreen shore. 

His friends are informed that his funeral takes place 
Precisely at quarter-past four.’ 


“This is simply diabolical! My late brother had no wart on his 
nose, sir. He had upon his nose neither a pink wart nor a green wart, 
nor a cream-colored wart, nor a wart of any other color. It is a slander! 
It is a gratuitous insult to my family, and I distinctly want you to say 
what do you mean by such conduct?” 

“Really, sir,” said Bangs, “it is a mistake. This is the horrible work 
of a miscreant in whom I reposed perfect confidence. He shall be 
punished by my own hand for this outrage. A pink wart! Awfull sir 
—awful! The miserable scoundrel shall suffer for this—he shall, in- 
deed!” 

“How could I know.” murmured Mr. Slimmer to the foreman, who 
with him was listening, “that the corpse hadn’t a pink wart? I used 
to know a man named McGlue, and he had one, and I thought all 
the McGlues had. This comes of irregularities in families.” 

“And who.” said another man, addressing the editor, “authorized 
you to print this hideous stuff about my deceased son? Do you mean 
to say, Bangs, that it was not with your authority that your low 
comedian inserted with my advertisement the following scandalous 
burlesque? Listen to this: 


“ “Willie had a purple monkey climbing on a yellow stick, 
And when he sucked the paint all off it made him deathly sick; 
And in his latest hours he clasped that monkey in his hand, 
And bade good-bye to earth and went into a better land. 


“ “Oh! no more he’ll shoot his sister with his little wooden gun; 
And no more hell twist the pussy’s tail and make her yowl, for 
fun. 
The pussy’s tail now stands out straight; the gun is laid aside; 
The monkey doesn’t jump around since little Willie died.’ 
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“The atrocious character of this libel will appear when I say that 
my son was twenty years old, and that he died of liver complaint.” 

“Infamous!—utterly infamous!” groaned the editor as he cast his 
eyes over the lines. “And the wretch who did this still remains un- 
punished! It is too much!” 

“And yet,” whispered Slimmer to the foreman, “he told me to 
lighten the gloom and to cheer the afflicted family with the resources 
of my art; and I certainly thought that idea about the monkey would 
have that effect, somehow. Bangs is ungrateful!” 


* * * 


At this juncture the sheriff entered, his brow clothed with thun- 
der. He had a copy of The Morning Argus in his hand. He approached 
the editor, and pointing to a death-notice, said, 

“Read that outrageous burlesque, and tell me the name of the 
writer, so that I can chastise him.” 

The editor read as follows: 


“We have lost our little Hanner in a very painful manner, 
And we often asked, How can her harsh sufferings be borne? 
When her death was first reported, her aunt got up and snorted 
With the grief that she supported, for it made her feel forlorn. 


“She was such a little seraph that her father, who is sheriff, 
Really doesn’t seem to care if he ne’er smiles in life again. 
She has gone, we hope, to heaven, at the early age of seven 
(Funeral starts off at eleven), where she’ll nevermore have pain.” 


“As a consequence of this, I withdraw all the county advertising 
from your paper. A man who could trifle in this manner with the feel- 
ings of a parent is a savage and a scoundrel!” 

As the sheriff went out, Colonel Bangs placed his head upon the 
table and groaned. 

“Really,” Mr. Slimmer said, “that person must be deranged. I 
tried, in his case, to put myself in his place, and to write as if I was 
one of the family, according to instructions. The verses are beautiful. 
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That allusion to the grief of the aunt, particularly, seemed to me to 
be very happy. It expresses violent emotion with a felicitous com. 
bination of sweetness and force. These people have no soul—no ap. 
preciation of the beautiful in art.” 

While the poet mused, hurried steps were heard upon the stairs, 
and in a moment a middle-aged man dashed in abruptly, and seizing 
the colonel’s scattered hair, bumped his prostrate head against the 
table three or four times with considerable force. Having expended 
the violence of his emotion in this manner, he held the editor’s head 
down with one hand, shaking it occasionally by way of emphasis, and 
with the other hand seized the paper and said, 

“You disgraceful old reprobate! You disgusting vampire! You 
hoary-headed old ghoul! What d’you mean by putting such stuff as 
this in your paper about my deceased son? What d’you mean by 
printing such awful doggerel as this, you depraved and dissolute ink- 
slinger—you imbecile quill-driver, youl! 

“ ‘Oh! bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 

In a beautiful hole in the ground, 

Where the bumble-bees buzz and the woodpeckers sing, 
And the straddle-bugs tumble around; 

So that, in winter, when the snow and the slush 
Have covered his last little bed, 

His brother Artemas can go out with Jane 
And visit the place with his sled.’ 


“TIl teach you to talk about straddle-bugs! Pll instruct you about 
slush! I’ll enlighten your insane old intellect on the subject of sing- 
ing woodpeckers! What do you know about Jane and Artemas, you 
despicable butcher of the English language? Go out with a sled! TI 
carry you out in a hearse before I’m done with you, you deplorable 
lunatic!” 

At the end of every phrase the visitor gave the editor's head a 
fresh knock against the table. When the exercise was ended, Colonel 
Bangs explained and apologized in the humblest manner, promis- 
ing to give his assailant a chance to flog Mr. Slimmer, who was €x- 
pected to arrive in a few moments. 
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“The treachery of this man,” murmured the poet to the foreman, 
“is dreadful. Didn’t he desire me to throw a glamour of poesy over 
commonplace details? But for that I should never have thought of 
alluding to woodpeckers, and bugs, and other children of Nature. 
The man objects to the remarks about the sled. Can the idiot know 
that it was necessary to have a rhyme for ‘bed’? Can he suppose that I 
could write poetry without rhymes?” 

Hardly had the indignant and energetic parent of Bartholomew 
departed when a man with red hair and a ferocious glare in his eyes 
entered, carrying a club and accompanied by a savage-looking dog. 

“I want to see the editor!” he shouted. 

A ghastly pallor overspread the Colonel’s face and he said, 

“The editor is not in.” 

“Well, when will he be in, then?” 

“Not for a week—for a month—for a year—for ever! He will never 
come in any more!” screamed Banks. “He has gone to South America; 
with the intention to remain there during the rest of his life.” 


W. W. JACOBS 


(1863-1943) 


The father of William Wymark Jacobs was the manager of South 
Devon Wharf, Wapping, and that was as close as this writer of stories 
of sailormen came to the sea. It was near enough; around the wharf 
he took in the talk and absorbed the characters that gave his stories, to 
use his own words, “some tang of the sea and the foreshore of the 
Thames.” 

When he began writing these tales, he was a postal clerk in the Civil 
Service. The Strand Magazine printed them; it had many a subscriber 
in the United States, and a cult on both sides of the sea came into being 
to await the appearance, never frequent enough to satisfy it, of these 
tales of guile in which somebody was always getting the best of some- 
body else in ways disarming the sternest moralist. Many Cargoes came 
out in 1896; three years later the author gave up the post-office and 
married a suffragette. One volume after another of his stories was taken 
to the hearts of an ever-growing public, and the characteristic W. W. 
Jacobs heroine—who keeps up her lover's temperature by never let- 
ting him out of hot water till she says yes—appeared in novels such as 
Dialstone Jane. Jacobs—whose delicate precision of style J. B. Priest- 
ley was one of the first to point out—stands the great test of constant 
rereading. This makes his earlier volumes a peculiar treasure, and at 
the height of the London blitz an editor of my acquaintance walked 
down the blazing staircase from his flame-filled library with the pockets 
of his mackintosh bulging with Jacobs firsts. 

Humor was on one side of his career; on the other, he touched great- 
ness in the tale of horror, such as the unforgettable Monkey’s Paw. 
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A WILL AND A WAY 
by W. W. Jacoss 


HE OLD man sat over the tap-room fire at the Cauliflower, his 

gnarled, swollen hands fondled the warm bowl of his long pipe, 

and an ancient eye watched with almost youthful impatience the slow 
warming of a mug of beer on the hob. 

He had just given unasked-for statistics to the visitor at the inn 
who was sitting the other side of the hearth. His head was stored 
with the births, marriages, and deaths of Claybury, and with a view 
of being entertaining he had already followed, from the cradle to the 
altar and the altar to the grave, the careers of some of the most un- 
interesting people that ever breathed. 

“No, there ain’t been a great sight o’ single men hereabouts,” he 
said, in answer to a question. “Claybury ’as always been a marrying 
sort o’ place—not because the women are more good-looking than 
others, but because they are sharper.” 

He reached forward, and, taking up his been drank with relish. 
The generous liquor warmed his blood, and his eye brightened. 

“Tve buried two wives, but I ’ave to be careful myself, old as I 
am,” he said, thoughtfully. “There’s more than one woman about 
"ere as would like to change ’er name for mine. Claybury’s got the 
name for being a marrying place, and they don’t like to see even a 
widow-man. 

“Now and agin we've ’ad a young feller as said as ’e wouldn't get 
married. There was Jem Burn, for one, and it ain't a month ago since 
four of 'is grandchildren carried him to the church-yard; and there 
was Walter Bree: ’e used to prove as ow any man that got married 
wasn't in 'is right mind, and ’e got three years in prison for wot they 
call bigamy. 

“But there used to be one man in these parts as the Claybury 
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with red "air and a foxy face. They used to call 'im Foxy Green, and 
"e kept 'appy and single for years and years. 

“He wasn’t a man as disliked being in the company o’ women 
though, and that’s wot used to aggeravate ’em. He’d take ’em out for 
walks, or give 'em a lift in ’is cart, but none of ’em could get ’old of 
‘im, not even the widders. He used to say ’e loved ‘em all too much 
to tie hisself up to any one of "em, and 'e would sit up ’ere of a night 
at the Cauliflower and send men with ‘large families a’most crazy by 
calkerlating ‘ow many pints o’ beer their children wore out every 
year in the shape o' boots. 

“Sometimes ‘is uncle, old Ebenezer Green, used to sit up 'ere with 
‘im. He was a strong, 'earty old man, and ’e'd sit and laugh at Foxy 
till "is chair shook under ‘im. He was a lively sporting sort o' man, 
and when Foxy talked like that ’e seemed to be keeping some joke 
to hisself which nearly choked 'im. 

“You'll marry when I’m gone, Foxy,’ he’d say. 

“ ‘Not me,’ ses Foxy. 

“Then the old man ‘ud laugh agin and talk mysterious about fox- 
hunts and say ’e wondered who'd get Foxy’s brush. He said ’e’d only 
got to shut ‘is eyes and ’e could see the pack in full cry through Clay- 
bury village, and Foxy going 'is 'ardest with "is tongue ’anging out. 

“Foxy couldn't say anything to 'im, because it was understood that 
when the old man died ’e was to 'ave ‘is farm and ’is money; so 'e 
used to sit there and smile as if 'e liked it. 

“When Foxy was about forty-three ’is uncle died. The old man’s 
mind seemed to wander at the last, and ’e said what a good man 
"e'd always been, and wot a comfort it was to 'im now that 'e was 
goin’. And ’e mentioned a lot o” little sums o’ money owed ‘im in the 
village which nobody could remember. 

“Tve made my will, Foxy,’ he ses, ‘and schoolmaster’s takin’ care 
of it; I’ve left it all to you.’ 

“ ‘Al right,’ ses Foxy. “Thankee.’ 

“ “He's goin’ to read it arter the funeral,’ ses ’is uncle, ‘which is the 
proper way to do it. I’d give anything to be there, Foxy, and see your 
face.’ 
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“Those were "is last words, but ’e laughed once or twice, and for 
a long time arter ’e’d gone Foxy Green sat there and wondered at ’is 
last words and wot there was to laugh about. 

“The old man was buried a few days after, and Foxy stood by 
the grave "olding a ’andkerchief to 'is eyes, and behaving as though 
'e ’ad lost money instead of coming in for it. Then they went back 
to the farm, and the first thing the schoolmaster did was to send all 
the women off before reading the will. 

“ “Wot's that for?’ ses Foxy, staring. 

“ “You'll see,’ ses the schoolmaster; ‘them was my instructions. It’s 
for your sake, Mr. Green; to give you a chance—at least, that’s wot 
your uncle said.’ 

“He sat down and took out the will and put on ’is spectacles. Then 
"e spread it out on the table, and took a glass o' gin and water and 
began to read. 

“It was all straightforward enough. The farm and stock, and two 
cottages, and money in the bank, was all left to Josiah Green, com- 
monly called Foxy Green, on condition— 

“There was such a noise o' clapping, and patting Foxy on the back, 
that the schoolmaster ’ad to leave off and wait for quiet. 

“ ‘On condition,’ he ses, in a loud voice, ‘that he marries the first 
Claybury woman, single or widow, that asks "im to marry her in the 
presence of three witnesses. If he refuses, the property is to go to ‘er 
instead.’ 

“Foxy turned round like mad then, and asked Henery White wot 
"e was patting 'im on the back for. Then, in a choking voice, he asked 
to ’ave it read agin. 

“ “Well, there's one thing about it, Mr. Green,’ ses Henery White; 
‘with all your property you’ll be able to ’ave the pick o’ the prettiest 
gals in Claybury.’ 

““>Ow's that?’ ses Joe Chambers, very sharp; ‘he’s got to take the 
first woman that asks ’im, don’t matter wot ’er age is.’ 

“He got up suddenly, and, without even saying good-bye to Foxy, 
rushed out of the ’ouse and off over the fields as ‘ard as ’e could go. 

“ “Wot's the matter with ’im?’ ses Foxy. 
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“Nobody could give any answer, and they sat there staring at each 
other, till all of asudden Henery White jumps up and goes off if any- 
thing ‘arder than wot Joe Chambers had done. 

“ ‘Anything wrong with the drink?’ ses Foxy, puzzled like. 

“They shook their ’eads agin, and then Peter Gubbins, who’d been 
staring ‘ard with ‘is mouth open, got up and gave the table a bang 
with ‘is fist. 

“ ‘Joe Chambers ’as gone arter 'is sister,’ he ses, ‘and Henery White 
arter ‘is wife's sister, as 'e's been keeping for this last six months. That's 
wot they’ve gone for.’ 

“Everybody saw it then, and in two minutes Foxy and the school- 
master was left alone looking at each other and the empty table. 

“ “Well, I’m in for a nice thing,’ ses Foxy. ‘Fancy being proposed 
to by Henery White’s sister-in-law! Ugh!’ 

“ ‘Tell be the oldest ones that'll be the most determined,’ said the 
schoolmaster, shakin ’is 'ead. ‘Wot are you going to do?’ 

“‘I don’t know,’ ses Foxy, ‘it’s so sudden. But they’ve got to ’ave 
three witnesses, that’s one comfort. I’d like to tell Joe Chambers wot 
I think of ’im and ‘is precious sister.’ 

“It was very curious the way the women took it. One an’ all of 
‘em pretended as it was an insult to the sex, and they said if Foxy 
Green waited till ’e was asked to marry he'd wait long enough. Little 
chits o' gals o’ fourteen and fifteen was walking about tossing their 
‘eads up and as good as saying they might "ave Green’s farm for the 
asking, but they wouldn’t ask. Old women of seventy and over said 
that if Foxy wanted to marry them he’d ’ave to ask, and ask a good 
many times too. 

“Of course, this was all very well in its way, but at the same time 
three Claybury gals that was away in service was took ill and ’ad to 
come ’ome, and several other women that was away took their holi- 
days before their relations knew anything about it. Almost every ‘ouse 
in Claybury 'ad got some female relation staying in it, and they was 
always explaining to everybody why it was they "ad come 'ome. None 
of "em so much as mentioned Foxy Green. 

“Women are artful creatures and think a lot of appearances. There 
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wasn't one of "em as would ha’ minded wot other folks said if they'd 
caught Foxy, but they'd ha’ gone half crazy with shame if they'd tried 
and not managed it. And they couldn’t do things on the quiet be- 
cause of the three witnesses. That was the 'ardship of it. 

“It was the only thing talked about in Claybury, and Foxy Green 
soon showed as he was very wide-awake. First thing 'e did was to send 
the gal that used to do the dairy work and the ’ousework off. Then 
"e bought a couple o” large, fierce dogs and chained "em up, one near 
the front door and one near the back. They was very good dogs, and 
they bit Foxy hisself two or three times so as to let ’im see that they 
knew wot they was there for. 

“He took George Smith, a young feller that used to work on the 
farm, into the ‘ouse, and for the fust week or two ’e rather enjoyed 
the excitement. But when ’e found that ’e couldn’t go into the vil- 
lage, or even walk about 'is own farm in safety, he turned into a 
reg’ lar woman-hater. 

“The artful tricks those women ’ad wouldn’t be believed. One day 
when Foxy was eatin ’is dinner William Hall drove up to the gate 
in a cart, and when George came out to know wot ’e wanted, ’e said 
that he ’ad just bought some pigs at Rensham and would Foxy like 
to make fust offer for "em. 

“George went in, and when ’e came out agin he said William Hall 
was to go inside. He ’eld the dog while William went by, and as soon 
as Foxy ’eard wot ’e wanted ’e asked "im to wait till ’e’d finished ’is 
dinner, and then he'd go out and ’ave a look at "em. 

“‘] was wantin’ some pigs bad,’ he ses, ‘and the worst of it is I 
can't get out to buy any as things are.’ 

““That’s wot I thought,’ ses William Hall; ‘that’s why I brought 
"em to you.’ 

“ “You deserve to get on, William,’ ses Foxy. ‘George,’ he ses, turn- 
ing to ‘im. 

“Yes,” ses George. 

“ ‘Do you know much about pigs?’ 

“I know a pig when I see one,’ ses George. 

“ “That’s all I want,’ ses Foxy; ‘go and ’ave a look at ’em.’ 
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“William Hall gave a start as George walked out, and a minute 
afterwards both of ’em ’eard an awful noise, and George came back 
rubbing 'is ead and saying that when "e lifted up the cloth one o” the 
pigs was William Hall’s sister and the others was "er nephews. William 
said it was a joke, but Foxy said he didn’t like jokes, and if William 
thought that 'e or George was going to walk with "im past the dog ’e 
was mistook. 

“Two days arter that, Foxy, 'appening to look out of ‘is bedroom 
window, saw one o' the Claybury boys racing ’is cows all up and down 
the meadow. He came down quietly and took up a stick, and then ’e 
set out to race that boy up and down. He'd always been a good run- 
ner, and the boy was ’alf-blown like. ’E gave a yell as ’e saw Foxy 
coming arter "im, and left the cow ’e was chasin’ and ran straight for 
the ‘edge, with Foxy close behind "im. 

“Foxy was within two yards of 'im when ’e suddenly caught sight 
of a blue bonnet waiting behind the "edge, and ’e turned round and 
went back to the ’ouse as fast as ’e could go and locked ’imself in. And 
"e ’ad to sit there, half-busting, all the morning, and watch that boy 
chase 'is best cows up and down the meadow without daring to go 
out and stop ‘im. 

“He sent George down to tell the boy’s father that night, and the 
father sent back word that if Foxy "ad got anything to say agin "is boy 
why didn't 'e come down like a man and say it hisself? 

“Arter about three weeks o’ this sort o’ thing Foxy Green began to 
see that 'e would ’ave to get married whether he liked it or not, and 
'e told George so. George’s idea was for 'im to get the oldest woman 
in Claybury to ask 'im in marriage, because then he'd soon be single 
agin. It was a good idea, on’y Foxy didn't seem to fancy it. 

“Who do you think is the prettiest gal in Claybury, George” 
he ses. 

“ ‘Flora Pottle,’ ses George, at once. 

“ “That's exactly my idea,’ ses Foxy; ‘if I’ve got to marry, I'll marry 
"er. However, I'll sleep on it a night and see ’ow I feel in the morn- 
ing. 

“TIl marry Flora Pottle,’ he ses, when ’e got up. You can go 
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round this arternoon, George, and break the good news to ’er.’ 

“George tidied hisself up arter dinner and went. Flora Pottle was 
a very fine-looking gal, and she was very much surprised when George 
walked in, but she was more surprised when ’e told ’er that if she was 
to go over and ask Foxy to be ’er 'usband he wouldn't say ‘No.’ 

“Mrs. Pottle jumped out of ’er skin for joy a’most. She’d ‘ad a ’ard 
time of it with Flora and five young children since ’er ’usband died, 
and she could ’ardly believe ’er ears when Flora said she wouldn't. 

““’E’s old enough to be my father,’ she ses. 

“ ‘Old men make the best ’usbands,’ ses George, coaxing ’er; ‘and, 
besides, think o’ the farm.’ 

“*That’s wot you've got to think of,’ ses her mother. ‘Don’t think 
o’ Foxy Green at all; think o’ the farm.’ 

“Flora stood and leaned herself up agin a chest o’ drawers and 
twisted 'er hands, and at last she sent back word to say that she 
wanted time to think it over. 

“Foxy Green was very much astonished when George took back 
that answer. He’d thought that any gal would ha’ jumped at "im with- 
out the farm, and arter going upstairs and looking at hisself in the 
glass 'e was more astonished than ever. 

“When George Smith went up to the Pottles agin the next day 
Flora made a face at ’im, and ’e felt as orkard as if ’e’d been courting 
"er hisself a’most. At first she wouldn't ’ave anything to say to ‘im 
at all, but went on sweeping out the room, and nearly choking ‘im. 
' Then George Smith, wot was a likely young feller, put 'is arm round 
"er waist, and, taking the broom away from 'er, made "er sit down 
beside ’im while ’e gave "er Foxy’s message. 

“He did Foxy’s courting for ’im for an hour, although it on’y 
seemed about five minutes to both of 'em. Then Mrs. Pottle came 
in, and arter a lot of talk Flora was got to say that George Smith 
might come agin for five minutes next day. 

“Foxy went on dreadful when ’e ’eard that Flora ’adn’t given an 
answer, but George Smith, who liked the job much better than farm- 
ing or making beds, told 'im she was coming round, and that it was 
on’y natural a young gal should like to be courted a bit afore givin’ in. 
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“Yes, ses Foxy, biting ’is lip, ‘but ’ow’s it to be done?’ 

“ "You leave it to me,’ ses George Smith, ‘and it’ll be all right. I sit 
there and talk about the farm as well as wot you could.’ 

“ ‘And about me, too, I s’pose?’ ses Foxy, catching ’im up. 

“ “Yes, ses George; ‘I tell "er all sorts o” lies about you.’ 

“Foxy looked at 'im a moment, and then 'e went off grumbling. He 
was like a good many more men, and because Flora Pottle didn’t seem 
to want ‘im "e on’y fancied ’er the more. Next day ’e sent George 
Smith up with an old brooch as a present, and when George came 
back ’e said ’e thought that if it ’ad been a new one it would ’ave 
done wot was wanted. 

“You can’t keep secrets in Claybury, and it soon got round wot 
Foxy Green was arter. That made the other women more determined 
than ever, and at last Foxy sent up word that if Flora wouldn’t ask 
"im to let ’im know, as ’e was tired o” being a prisoner, and old Mrs. 
Ball "ad nearly ’ad "im the day afore. 

“It took George Smith two hours’ 'ard courtin’ afore he could get 
Flora Pottle to say ‘Yes,’ but at last she did, and then Mrs. Pottle 
came in, and she shook ’ands with George, and gave 'im a glass o’ beer. 
Mrs. Pottle wanted to take "er up to Green’s farm there and then, but 
Flora said no. She said they'd go up at eight o’clock in the evenin’, and 
the sacrifice should be made then. 

“Foxy didn’t like the word ‘sacrifice’ at all, but if ’e’d got to be 
married 'e'd sooner marry Flora than anybody, and ’e ’ad to put up 
with it. 

“ “There'll be you for one witness,’ he ses to George, ‘and Mrs. 
Pottle is two; wot about the third?’ 

“ ‘I should ‘ave ’alf a dozen, so as to make sure,’ ses George. 

“Foxy thought it was a good idea, and without letting ’em know 
wot it was for, "e asked Henery White and Joe Chambers, and three 
or four more ’e ‘ad a grudge against for trying to marry ’im to their 
relations, to come up and see that ’e’d been able to pick and choose. 

“They came at ha-past seven, and at eight o'clock there was a 
knock at the door, and George, arter carefully looking round, let in 
Mrs. Pottle and Flora. She was a fine-looking gal, and as she stood 
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there looking at all them astonished men, ’er face all blushes and ’er 
eyes large and shining, Foxy thought getting married wasn’t such a 
bad thing arter all. He gave ’er a chair to sit on, and then ’e coughed 
and waited. 

“ ‘It’s a fine night,’ he ses, at last. 

“ ‘Beautiful,’ ses Mrs. Pottle. 

“Flora didn’t say anything. She sat there shuffling ’er feet on the 
carpet, and Foxy Green kept on looking at ’er and waiting for ’er 
to speak, and ‘oping that she wouldn't grow up like ’er mother. 

“ ‘Go on, Flora,’ ses Mrs. Pottle, nudging ’er. 

“ ‘Go on, Flora,’ ses Henery White, mimicking ’er. ‘I s’pose you've 
come to ask Foxy a question by the look of it?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ ses Flora, looking up. ‘Are you quite well, Mr. Green?’ 

“ “Yes, yes,’ ses Foxy; ‘but you didn't come up ’ere to ask me that.’ 

“ ‘It’s all I could do to get ’er ere at all, Mr. Green,’ says Mrs. Pot- 
tle; ‘she’s that shy you can't think. She’d rather ha’ ’ad you ask "er 
yourself.’ 

“ “That can’t be done,’ ses Foxy, shakin ’is ’ead. “Leastways, I’m not 
going to risk it.’ 

“ Now, Flora,’ ses ’er mother, nudging ’er agin. 

“ “Come on, Flora Pottle,’ ses Bob Hunt; “we're all a-waitin’.’ 

“ ‘Shut your eyes and open your mouth, as if Foxy was a powder,’ 
ses Henery White. 

“I can’t,’ ses Flora, turning to her mother. ‘I can’t and I won't.’ 

“ ‘Flora Pottle,’ ses er mother, firing up. 

“I won't, ses Flora, firing up too; “you've been bothering me all 
day long for ever so long, and I won't. I ’ate the sight of ‘im. He's 
the ugliest man in Claybury.’ 

“Mrs. Pottle began to cry and say that she’d disgraced ’er; but Foxy 
Green looked at ’er and ’e ses, ‘Very well, Flora Pottle, then we'll say 
no more about it. Good evening.’ 

“ “Good evening,’ ses Mrs. Pottle, getting up and giving Flora a 
shake. ‘Come along, you tantalising mawther, do. You’ll die an old 
maid, that’s what you'll do.’ 

“ “That's all you know,’ ses Flora, smiling over at George Smith; 
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‘but if you’re so fond o’ Mr. Green why don’t you as ’im yourself? 
He can't say “No.”’ 

“For half a minute the room was as quiet as a grave, and the on’y 
thing that moved was Foxy Green’s eyes as he looked fust at the door 
at the other end of the room and then at the window. 

“ “Law bless my soul!’ ses Mrs. Pottle, in a surprised voice. ‘I never 
thought of it.’ 

“She sat down agin and smiled at Foxy as if she could eat 'im. 

“ʻI can’t think why I didn’t think of it,’ she ses, looking round. ‘I 
was going out like a lamb. Mr. Green—’ 

“ ‘One moment,’ ses Foxy, ’olding up ’is ’and. ‘I should be a ter- 
rible, bad, cruel, unkind husband to anybody I didn’t like. Don’t say 
words you'll be sorry for afterwards, Mrs. Pottle.’ 

“ Tim not going to,’ ses Mrs. Pottle; ‘the words I’m going to say 
will be good for both of us; I’m far more suitable for you than a 
young gal—Mr. Green, will you marry me?’ 

“Foxy Green looked at ’er for a moment, and then ’e looked round 
at all them grinning men wot he’d brought there by mistake to see 
"im made a fool of. Then in a low, ’usky voice he ses, ‘I will.’ ” 


BARRY PAIN 
(1864-1928) 


He was born in Cambridge, England, edited the school paper there 
and while at the University, the Granta. Graduating with honors in 
1886, he became an army coach, then a London newspaper man, suc- 
ceeded Jerome K. Jerome, in 1897, as editor of Today, and married a 
sister of Liza Lehmann, the composer. In 1914 he visited the United 
States; the next year he was an officer in an anti-aircraft searchlight 
station. 

He wrote humorous sketches because he enjoyed doing so, a con- 
tagious enjoyment; those who shared the domestic life of “Eliza” de- 
lighted in it partly because he did, and partly because these were types 
whose motives he understood as well as their actions. It was this under- 

‚standing of essentials, together with extraordinary sensitivity to sounds 
and shapes of literary style, that made him a master of parody. In this 
metier his work is still alive and not even old-fashioned, though Play- 
things and Parodies, in which it is collected, came out in 1896. More- 
over, it does not laugh its subjects out of existence; reading the episode 
that follows, with its transcendental bus rush on Sloane Street, headed 
me toward reading Walter Pater. 
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MARIUS AT SLOANE STREET 


by Barry PAIN 


BOVE all, there was at this time a desire abroad to attain that 
A wia was best. It had spread over the country like a great wave; 
its furthest ripple reaching even to the lower and more common 
minds, and awakening in them an intelligent seriousness, a newer 
and brighter perception of their own immediate good, and the will 
to secure it at any cost to others. It seemed, as it were, a stray fragrance 
from the old school of Cyrene, blown by some petulant wind down 
the ages, and lighting at last upon this weary, overwrought civiliza- 
tion. At least, this lucent, flamelike devotion to self—this strenuous, 
almost feverish worship of the Ego—was there, vividly present among 
men, and like to some new religion in its animating power. And if 
upon its high altar the happiness of others had to be sacrificed to 
personal and individual ends, that sacrifice was made—as, indeed, all 
such must be made—in perfect simplicity and hopefulness. There 
was no tetchy fretful complaining. The individual and his ideal being 
one, his noblest act was to please himself. All that was lost, with that 
purpose, was well lost; the highest and purest form of asceticism was 
the utter devotion to self. 

Marius—susceptible as he had ever been, to all sweet influences— 
found himself strangely dominated by the beauty of this new spirit. 
Standing at the corner of the old Via Sloanensis, he felt almost faint 
with the longing to do something—a little thing, perhaps, but still 
something—to show how much he loved himself. The public vehicles 
—snow white or scarlet, sapphire or peach color—passed before him 
in gorgeous procession from the distant circus. To him—as, indeed, 
to others—each color had an inner meaning, and was not only 
decorative. It was an appeal, a voice that called: 

“Come into us. Be part of us. Come to the dreamy South or to 
the burning West. Come all the way, all the way!” 
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The afternoon had been broken by showers, the wind only half 
drying the pavement before another torrent came: and Marius noted 
the ardent and special apprehension of the subsellia interiora of these 
vehicles, and the musical chant of Plenum intra! Plenum intra! Yes, 
even in this crowd of quite ordinary and common people, the new 
spirit was showing itself. The renunciation of others for self, that 
true sacrifice, was made again, willingly and cheerfully, each time 
that one of these public vehicles stopped. 

A chance gave Marius his opportunity; and he at once decided 
to take it. “I am going from this wet weariness,” he said to Cornelius, 
who stood by his side. “In yonder vehicle there is room for one 
only; I shall be that one; and you, dear friend, will wait for the next.” 

Without another word he pushed his way through the throng, 
Never had he been more conscious of his strength, his great fiery 
manhood. Carelessly enough he flung from the steps of the vehicle 
some daughter of the people who would have anticipated him. He 
had not noticed that she was not alone. Afterward he could remem- 
ber but little of what next happened. His capacity for receiving ex- 
quisite physical impressions seemed suddenly satiated by some intense 
experience. He was only conscious of quick movement; and then he 
Knew that he had seated himself in the road, and that people were 
crowding about him. For a few seconds he seemed to be living too 
quickly, too keenly. 

“What has happened?” he gasped, with a look of mad appeal. 

“You have been kicked,” said Cornelius, simply, as he helped him 
to his feet. 

“Ah!” He limped away with the young soldier. “I have indeed been 
kicked,” he said, very slowly. Then, as the fullness and sharpness of 
the sensation became more convincing, he burst out: “Vixi! Vixi! And 
where is the nearest temple of Aesculapius?” 


BILL NYE 


(Edgar Wilson Nye) 
(1850-1896) 


When I was using sections of the Sunday World as a bustle—my 
mother, who considered my skirt too short for a real one, courteously 
overlooking occasional amateur efforts—I always took out beforehand 
the sheet with Bill Nye’s weekly offering. I wish I had kept them; his 
was a columnist’s fate, to live past next week only in grateful memo- 
ries, an occasional scrap-book, or for a little while in books too soon 
remaindered. Besides, Bill Nye in book form was usually on paper 
brittle as pressed flowers; the selection here offered was clutched from 
oblivion by a haphazard collection of newspaper humor. 

I never saw Bill Nye on the platform, but one of his friends was 
part of my world as a child, the beloved little hunchback, Marshall 
Wilder, whose dark, melancholy eyes and irresistible india-rubber 
face made him the most popular entertainer of the period. I trust his 
description of Bill Nye in The Sunny Side of the Street: 


“Anyone reading his humorous articles would imagine him an 
undersized, scrawny, backwoods invalid. In reality, he was a tall, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, healthy, genial chap, so in love with the 
mere fact of living that he took scrupulous care of himself in every 
way. I worship the memory of him as he was—a gentle yet sturdy and 
persistent humorist of so good a sort that he could never help being 
humorous, no matter how uncongenial the surroundings . . . People 
often wondered how he could go on, year after year, digging the same 
kind of fun out of the same old vein, but the secret was that he lived 
right in the centre of that vein and was merely digging his way out 
of it.” 


Nye was born in Maine, but two years later the family went to the 
new-made state of Wisconsin and lived in a log cabin in the St. Croix 
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County wilderness. In 1876 he set off for Wyoming, settled near Lara. 
mie, was admitted to the bar and wrote for the papers. In 1881 he 
founded the Laramie Boomerang, which he edited until 1885, taking 
in along the way the careers of postmaster, superintendent of schools, 
member of the legislature, and U.S. Commissioner. He began to write 
for the New York World in 1886 and for the next ten years was steadily 
and widely syndicated; a high favorite on the lecture platform, he 
made a team with James Whitcomb Riley, yet he turned off an average 
of 30,000 words a week with no slang and no misspelling to make it 
funny, just his own way of saying things which you knew, on reflection, 
were SO, 


THE GREAT SHAKESPEARIAN CONTROVERSY 


THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON PUZZLE WRESTLED 
WITH CONSCIENTIOUSLY 


by BL NYE 


Why Bill favors the Claims of Bill Shakespeare—His Handwriting 
skillfully touched upon—Its Likeness to Horace Greeley s—Differ- 
ence between Shakespeare and Bacon—A kind Lift for the Yeo- 
manry. 


RUSTING that it will not in any way impair the sale of Mr. 
T Donnelly’s book, I desire to offer here a few words in favor of, 
the theory that William Shakespeare wrote his own works and thought 
his own thinks. The time has fully arrived when we humorists ought 
to stand by each other. 

I do not undertake to stand up for the personal character of Shake- 
speare, but I say that he wrote good pieces, and I don’t care who knows 
it. It is doubtless true that at the age of eighteen he married a woman 
eight years his senior, and that children began to cluster about their 
hearthstone in a way that would have made a man in a New York 
flat commit suicide. Three little children within fourteen months, 
including twins, came to the humble home of the great Bard, and he 
began to go out and climb upon the haymow to do his writing. Some- 
times he would stay away from home for two or three weeks at a time, 
fearing that when he entered the house some one would tell him that 
he was again a parent. 

Yet William Shakespeare knew all the time that he was a great 
man, and that some day he would write pieces to speak. He left 
Stratford at the age of twenty-one and went to London, where he 
attracted very little attention, for he belonged to the Yeomanry, be- 
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ing a kind of dramatic Horace Greeley, both in the matter of clothes 
and penmanship. Thus it would seem that while Sir Francis Bacon 
was attending a business college and getting himself familiar with 
the whole-arm movement, so as to be able to write a free, cryptogamous 
hand, poor W. Shakespeare was slowly thinking the hair off his head, 
while ever and anon he would bring out his writing materials and 
his bright ready tongue, and write a sonnet on an empty stomach. 

Prior to leaving Stratford he is said to have dabbled in the poach- 
ing business in a humble way on the estates of Sir Thomas Lucy, since 
deceased, and that he wrote the following encomium or odelet in a 
free, running hand, and pinned it on the knight’s gate: 


O, deer Thomas Lucy, 
Your venison’s juicy, 
Juicy is your venison; 
Hence I append my benison. 
The rose is red; the violet’s blue; 
The keeper is a chump and so are you, 
Which is why I remark and my language is plain, 
Yours truly, 
High Low Jack 
And the Game. 

Let me now once more refer to the matter of the signature. Much 
has been said of Mr. Shakespeare’s coarse, irregular and vulgar pen- 
manship, which, it is claimed, shows the ignorance of its owner, and 
hence his inability to write the immortal plays. Let us compare the 
signature of Shakespeare with that of Mr. Greeley, and we notice a | 
wonderful similarity. There is the same weird effort in both cases 
to out-cryptogam Old Cryptogamous himself, and enshrine immortal 
thought and heaven-born genius in a burglar-proof panoply of worm 
fences, and a chirography that reminds the careful student of the gen- 
eral direction taken in returning to Round Knob, N.C., by a corre- 
spondent who visited the home of a moonshiner, with a view toward 
ascertaining the general tendency of home-brewed whisky to fly to 
the head. 

If we judge Shakespeare by his signature, not one of us will be 
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safe. Death will wipe out our fame with a wet sponge. John Hancock 
in one hundred years from now will be regarded as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Compendium Gaskell as the author 
of the New York Tribune. 

I have every reason to believe that while William Shakespeare was 
going about the streets of London, poor but brainy, erratic but smart, 
baldheaded but filled with a nameless yearning to write a play with 
real water and a topical song in it, Francis Bacon was practicing on 
his signature, getting used to the full-arm movement, spoiling sheet 
after sheet of paper, trying to make a violet swan on a red woven wire 
mattress of shaded loops without taking his pen off the paper, and 
running the rebus column of a business college paper. 

Poets are born, not made, and many of them are born with odd and 
even disagreeable characteristics. Some men are born poets, while it 
is true that some acquire poetry while others have poetry thrust 
upon them. Poetry is like the faculty, if I may so denominate it, of 
being able to voluntarily move the ears. It is a gift. It cannot be 
taught to others. 

So Shakespeare, with all his poor penmanship, with his prone- 
ness to poach, with his poverty and his neglect of his wife and his 
children, could write a play wherein the leading man and the man 
who played the bass drum in the orchestra did not claim to have 
made the principal part. l 

Shakespeare did not want his plays published. He wanted to keep 
them out of the press in order to prevent their use at spelling schools 
in the hands of unskilled artists, and so there was a long period of time 
during which the papers could not get hold of them for publication. 

During this time Francis Bacon was in public life. He and Shake- 
speare had nothing in common. Both were great men, but Bacon’s 
sphere was different from Shakespeare’s. While Bacon was in the 
Senate, living high and courting investigation, Shakespeare had to 
stuff three large pillows into his pantaloons and play Falstaff at a one- 
night stand. 

Is it likely that Bacon, breathing the perfumed air of the ĉapitol and 
chucking the treasury girls under the chin ever and anon, hungered 
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for the false joys of the under-paid and underscored dramatist? 
Scarcely! 

That is one reason why I prefer to take the side of Shakespeare 
rather than the side of Bacon. 

Mr. Donnelly’s book shows keen research, and preserves the inter- 
est all the way through, for the reader is impressed all along with the 
idea that there is a hen on, if I may be permitted to coin a phrase; 
but so far my sympathies and kind regards go with Shakespeare. He 
was one of the Yeoman of Stratford, and his early record was against 
him; but where do poets usually come from? Do they first breathe in 
the immortal sentiments which, in after years, enable their names 
to defy the front teeth of oblivion while stopping at one of our lead- 
ing hotels? Did Burns soak his system with the flavor and the fra- 
grance of the Scotch heather while riding on an elevated train? Did 
any poet ever succeed in getting up close to Nature’s great North- 
American heart by studying her habits at a twenty-five dollar german? 
I trow not. Moreover, every one who studies the history of our great 
poets and orators will trow likewise. Lord Tennyson wrote better- 
things before he tried to divide his attention between writing poetry 
and being a Lord. So I say that from our yeomanry frequently spring 
the boys whose rare old rural memories float in upon and chasten 
and refine their after-lives even when fame comes, and fills them full 
of themselves and swells their aching heads as they swoop gayly across 
the country in a special car. 

I do not go so far as some of the friends of Shakespeare, and say that 
while he was a lovely character and a great actor, that Bacon was a 
ham. I do not say that, for Bacon had his good points. 

The thing that has done more to injure Shakespeare in the eyes 
of the historian than aught else, perhaps, was his seeming neglect 
of his wife. But we should consider both sides of the question before 
we pass judgment. The Hathaways were queer people, and Anne was 
unusually so. Her father snubbed her in his will just as her husband 
did, which shows that Mrs. Shakespeare was not highly esteemed even 
by her parents. The brief notice which Anne received in these two 
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wills means a good deal, for there is nothing quite so thoroughly un- 
answerable as a probate snub. 

Shakespeare in his own will gave to his wife his second-best bed, 
and that was all. When we remember that it was a bed that sagged in 
the middle, and that it operated by means of a bed-cord which had 
to be tightened and tuned up twice a week, and that the auger-holes 
in the bedstead seemed ever to mutely appeal for more powder from 
Persia’s great powder magazine, we will be forced to admit that 
William did not passionately love his wife. 

I know that Shakespeare has been severely criticised by the press 
for leaving his family at Stratford while he himself lived in London, 
only visiting home occasionally; but Iam convinced that he found 
they could live cheaper in that way. Help in the house was very high 
at that time in London, and the intelligence offices were doing a very 
large business without giving very much intelligence. Friends of his 
told him that it was not only impossible to get enough help in the 
homes of London, but that there was hardly enough servants to pre- 
vent a panic in the Employment Bureaus. Several offices were in fact 
compelled to shut down for a half day at a time, one using the limited 
stock in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. 

Shakespeare was a perfect gentleman, having been made so by the 
Herald’s College, which invested his father with coat armor. This 
coat armor made a gentleman of the elder Shakespeare, and as Wil- 
liam’s mother was already a gentleman under the code, William be- 
came one also both on his father’s and on his mother’s side. Of course 
all this is mere detail and is dull and uninteresting; but I refer to 
it to show that those who have read things in Shakespeare’s works 
that they did not like, and who, therefore, say that he was no gentle- 
man, do the great Bard an injustice. 

I think I like Shakespeare’s expurgated poems best, and I often 
wish that he had confined himself entirely to that kind. If I had a 
son who seemed to lean toward poesy and felt like twanging his lyre 
now and then, I would advise him to write expurgated poems ex- 
clusively. 
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I do not say that Shakespeare was the author of his own works, 
and it would not look well in me to set up my opinion in opposition 
to that of scholars, experts and savants who have had more advantages 
than I have, for I would never take advantage of any one; but I say 
that somehow the impression has crept into the papers that he was a 
pretty good little play-writer, and I am glad that Mr. Childs has had 
a testimonial made and sent over to England that will show an ap- 
preciation, at least, of his ability to keep before the people. 

It will be noticed by the alert and keen-scented littérateur that I 
have carefully avoided treading on the tail of Mr. Donnelly’s cipher. 
Being rather a poor mathematician anyway, I will not introduce the 
cipher at this time, but I will say that although the whole thing hap- 
pened about three hundred years ago, and has now nearly passed 
out of my mind, to the best of my recollection Shakespeare, though 
he was the son of a buckwheater, and though he married his wife 
with a poetic license, and though he left his family at Stratford rather 
than take them to live in a London flat, wrote the most of his plays 
with the assistance of an expurgator who was out of the city most all 
of the time. 

I cannot show Shakespeare’s ready wit better at this time than by 
telling of his first appearance on the stage as I remember it. He came 
quietly before the footlights with a roll of carpet under one arm and 
a tackhammer under the other. In those days it was customary to 
nail down stage carpets, and while doing so “Shake,” as we all called 
him then, knocked the nail off his left thumb, whereupon he received 
an ovation from the audience. Some men would have been rattled 
and would have “called up,” as we say, but Shakespeare was always 
ready to please his friends or respond to an encore; so putting his 
right thumb up against a large painted rock in a mountain scene, he 
obliged by knocking off the other thumb-nail. 

Shakespeare wrote the poem called “Venus and Adonis,” during 
the absence of his expurgator, and sent it to the editor of the Strat- 
ford Appeal, who dead-headed the paper to him for a year and told 
him that he wished he would write up any other gossip that might 
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come to his knowledge in that part of the country, especially if it 
promised to be spicy. 

Shakespeare was one of the few Englishmen who never visited this 
country for two weeks, for the purpose of writing an eight-pound 
book on his impressions of America. 


O. HENRY 


(William Sydney Porter) 
(1862-1910) 


Everything about “O. Henry” merges into legend: facts of his career 
are onrecord but they count for less than feelings they inspire. It is 
hard to tell whether he found Baghdad-on-the-Subway or created it; 
hard to say whether New York was ever what he described or became 
so because he described it. In any event, he influenced more than the 
fashions of American short stories: he changed their form. 

Going from Greensboro, North Carolina, to Texas for his health, 
he learned Spanish and other languages there, worked in a drug store, 
and became a bank teller. Local bookkeeping methods were casual 
and friendly; suddenly called back to Austin to meet a charge of em- 
bezzlement, he lost his head, jumped train and went to Honduras and 
points south. His wife’s illness brought him back and he was sent to 
Ohio State Penitentiary for five years where he served three years and 
three months. Here he began to write short stories; Orrin Henry was 
the name of one of the guards. In 1901 he came to New York on the 
invitation of Ainslee’s Magazine and set a record for high production; 
in 1904 he wrote sixty-five stories and the next year fifty. During his 
lifetime he produced 600 pieces of original fiction. His greatest vogue 
was reached directly after his death; tuberculosis caught up with him 
at forty-eight. He had made the neighborhood of Gramercy Park, 
Madison Square and Irving Place a spot of unofficial pilgrimage, but 
his mantle of dream is over all New York. 
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THE THIRD INGREDIENT 


by O. HENRY 


HE (SO CALLED) Vallambrosa Apartment House is not an 
apartment house. It is composed of two old-fashioned, brown- 
stone-front residences welded into one. The parlor floor of one side 
is gay with the wraps and headgear of a modiste; the other is lugubri- 
ous with the sophistical promises and grisly display of a painless den- 
tist. You may have a room there for two dollars a week or you may 
have one for twenty dollars. Among the Vallambrosa’s roomers are 
stenographers, musicians, brokers, shop-girls, space-rate writers, art 
students, wire-tappers, and other people who lean far over the 
banister-rail when the doorbell rings. 

This treatise shall have to do with but two of the Vallambrosians 
—though meaning no disrespect to the others. 

At six o’clock one afternoon Hetty Pepper came back to her third- 
floor rear $3.50 room in the Vallambrosa with her nose and chin 
more sharply pointed than usual. To be discharged from the depart- 
ment store where you have been working four years and with only 
fifteen cents in your purse, does have a tendency to make your fea- 
tures appear more finely chiseled. 

And now for Hetty’s thumb-nail biography while she climbs the 
two flights of stairs. 

She walked into the Biggest Store one morning four years before 
with seventy-five other girls, applying for a job behind the waist de- 
partment counter. The phalanx of wage-earners formed a bewilder- 
ing scene of beauty, carrying a total mass of blond hair sufficient to 
have justified the horseback gallops of a hundred Lady Godivas. 

The capable, cool-eyed, impersonal, young, bald-headed man 
whose task it was to engage six of the contestants, was aware of a feel- 
ing of suffocation as if he were drowning in a sea of frangipani, while 
white clouds, hand-embroidered, floated about him. And then a sail 
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hove in sight. Hetty Pepper, homely of countenance, with small, con- 
temptuous, green eyes and chocolate-colored hair, dressed in a suit 
of plain burlap and a common-sense hat, stood before him with every 
one of her twenty-nine years of life unmistakably in sight. 

“You're on!” shouted the bald-headed young man, and was saved. 
And that is how Hetty came to be employed in the Biggest Store. 
The story of her rise to an eight-dollar-a-week salary is the combined 
stories of Hercules, Joan of Arc, Una, Job, and Little-Red-Riding- 
Hood. You shall not learn from me the salary that was paid her as a 
beginner. There is a sentiment growing about such things, and I 
want no millionaire store-proprietors climbing the fire-escape of my 
tenement-house to throw dynamite bombs into my skylight boudoir. 

The story of Hetty’s discharge from the Biggest Store is so nearly 
a repetition of her engagement as to be monotonous. 

In each department of the store there is an omniscient, omni- 
present, and omnivorous person carrying always a mileage book and 
a red necktie, and referred to as a “buyer.” The destinies of the girls 
in his department who live on (see Bureau of Victual Statistics) so 
much per week are in his hands. 

This particular buyer was a capable, cool-eyed, impersonal, young, 
bald-headed man. As he walked along the aisles of his department 
he seemed to be sailing on a sea of frangipani, while white clouds, 
machine-embroidered, floated around him. Too many sweets bring 
surfeit. He looked upon Hetty Pepper’s homely countenance, emer- 
ald eyes, and chocolate-colored hair as a welcome oasis of green in a 
desert of cloying beauty. In a quiet angle of a counter he pinched her 
arm kindly, three inches above the elbow. She slapped him three 
feet away with one good blow of her muscular and not especially lily- 
white right. So, now you know why Hetty Pepper came to leave the 
Biggest Store at thirty minutes’ notice, with one dime and a nickel 
in her purse. 

This morning’s quotations list the price of rib beef at six cents per 
(butcher’s) pound. But on the day that Hetty was “released” by the 
B.S. the price was seven and one-half cents. That fact is what makes 
this story possible. Otherwise, the extra four cents would have— 
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But the plot of nearly all the good stories in the world is concerned 
with shorts who were unable to cover; so you can find no fault with 
this one. 

Hetty mounted with her rib beef to her $3.50 third-floor back. One 
hot, savory beef-stew for supper, a night’s good sleep, and she would 
be fit in the morning to apply again for the tasks of Hercules, Joan 
of Arc, Una, Job, and Little-Red-Riding-Hood. 

In her room she got the granite-ware stew-pan out of the 2 x 4-foot 
china—er,—I mean earthenware closet, and began to dig down in 
a rat’s-nest of paper bags for the potatoes and onions. She came out 
with her nose and chin just a little sharper pointed. 

There was neither a potato nor an onion. Now, what kind of a 
beef-stew can you make out of simply beef? You can make oyster-soup 
without oysters, turtle-soup without turtles, coffee-cake without 
coffee, but you can’t make beef-stew without potatoes and onions. 

But rib beef alone, in an emergency, can make an ordinary pine 
door look like a wrought-iron gambling-house portal to the wolf. 
With salt and pepper and a tablespoon of flour (first well stirred in a 
little cold water) ‘twill serve—’tis not so deep as a lobster a la New- 
burg nor so wide as a church festival doughnut; but ’twill serve. 

Hetty took her stew-pan to the rear of the third-floor hall. Accord- 
ing to the advertisements of the Vallambrosa there was running water 
to be found there. Between you and me and the water-meter, it only 
ambled or walked through the faucets; but technicalities have no 
place here. There was also a sink where housekeeping roomers often 
met to dump their coffee grounds and glare at one another's kimonos. 

At this sink Hetty found a girl with heavy, gold-brown, artistic hair 
and plaintive eyes, washing two large “Irish” potatoes. Hetty knew 
the Vallambrosa as well as any one not owning “double hextra- 
magnifying eyes” could compass its mysteries. The kimonos were her 
encyclopedia, her “Who’s What?”, her clearing-house of news, of 
goers and comers. From a rose-pink kimono edged with Nile green 
she had learned that the girl with the potatoes was a miniature-painter 
living in a kind of attic—or “studio,” as they prefer to call it—on the 
top floor. Hetty was not certain in her mind what a miniature 
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was; but it certainly wasn’t a house; because house-painters, although 
they wear splashy overalls and poke ladders in your face on the street, 
are known to indulge in a riotous profusion of food at home, 

The potato girl was quite slim and small, and handled her potatoes 
as an old bachelor uncle handles a baby who is cutting teeth. She had 
a dull shoemaker’s knife in her right hand, and she had begun to 
peel one of the potatoes with it. 

Hetty addressed her in the punctiliously formal tone of one who 
intends to be cheerfully familiar with you in the second round. 

“Beg pardon,” she said, “for butting into what’s not my business, 
but if you peel them potatoes you lose out. They’re new Bermudas, 
You want to scrape ’em. Lemme show you.” 

She took a potato and the knife, and began to demonstrate. 

“Oh, thank you,” breathed the artist. “I didn’t know. And I did 
hate to see the thick peeling go; it seemed such a waste. But I thought 
they always had to be peeled. When you've got only potatoes to eat, 
the peelings count, you know.” 

“Say, kid,” said Hetty, staying her knife, “you ain’t up against it, 
too, are you?” 

The miniature artist smiled starvedly. 

“I suppose I am. Art—or, at least, the way I interpret it—doesn’t 
seem to be much in demand. I have only these potatoes for my dinner. 
But they aren't so bad boiled and hot, with a little butter and salt.” 

“Child,” said Hetty, letting a brief smile soften her rigid features, 
“Fate has sent me and you together. I’ve had it handed to me in the 
neck, too; but I’ve got a chunk of meat in my room as big as a lap-dog. 
And I’ve done everything to get potatoes except pray for ’em. Let's 
me and you bunch our commissary departments and make a stew of 
"em. We’ll cook it in my room. If we only had an onion to go in it! 
Say, kid, you haven’t got a couple of pennies that’ve slipped down 
into the lining of your last winter’s sealskin, have you? I could step 
down to the corner and get one at old Giuseppe’s stand. A stew with- 
out an onion is worse’n a matinée without candy.” 

“You may call me Cecilia,” said the artist. “No; I spent my last 
‘penny three days ago.” 
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“Then we'll have to cut the onion out instead of slicing it in,” said 
Hetty. “I’d ask the janitress for one, but I don’t want ’em hep just 
yet to the fact that I’m pounding the asphalt for another job. But I 
wish we did have an onion.” 

In the shop-girl’s room the two began to prepare their supper. 
Cecilia’s part was to sit on the couch helplessly and beg to be allowed 
to do something, in the voice of a cooing ring-dove. Hetty prepared 
the rib beef, putting it in cold salted water in the stew-pan and setting 
it on the one-burner gas-stove. 

“I wish we had an onion,” said Hetty, as she scraped the two po- 
tatoes. 

On the wall opposite the couch was pinned a flaming gorgeous 
advertising picture of one of the new ferry-boats of the P.U.F.F. 
Railroad that had been built to cut down the time between Los 
Angeles and New York City one-eighth of a minute. 

Hetty, turning her head during her continuous monologue, saw 
tears running from her guest’s eyes as she gazed on the idealized pre- 
sentment of the speeding, foam-girdled transport. 

“Why, say, Cecilia, kid,” said Hetty, poising her knife, “is it as bad 
art as that? I ain’t a critic; but I thought it kind of brightened up the 
room. Of course, a manicure-painter could tell it was a bum picture 
in a minute. I'll take it down if you say so. I wish to the holy Saint 
Potluck we had an onion.” 

But the miniature-painter had tumbled down, sobbing, with her 
nose indenting the hard-woven drapery of the couch. Something was 
here deeper than the artistic temperament offended at crude lithog- 
raphy. 

Hetty knew. She had accepted her role long ago. How scant the 
words with which we try to describe a single quality of a human being! 
When we reach the abstract, we are lost. The nearer to Nature that 
the babbling of our lips comes, the better do we understand. Figura- 
tively (let us say), some people are Bosoms, some are Hands, some are 
Heads, some are Muscles, some are Feet, some are Backs for Burdens. 

Hetty was a Shoulder. Hers was a sharpy, sinewy shoulder; but all 
her life people had laid their heads upon it, metaphorically or actu- 
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ally, and had left there all or half their troubles. Looking at Life 
anatomically, which is as good a way as any, she was pre-ordained to 
be a Shoulder. There were few truer collar-bones anywhere than hers, 

Hetty was only thirty-three, and she had not yet outlived the little 
pang that visited her whenever the head of youth and beauty leaned 
upon her for consolation. But one glance in her mirror always served 
as an instantaneous pain-killer. So she gave one pale look into the 
crinkly old looking-glass on the wall above the gas-stove, turned down 
the flame a little lower from the bubbling beef and potatoes, went 
over to the couch, and lifted Cecilia’s head to its confessional. 

“Go on and tell me, honey,” she said. “I know now that it ain’t 
art that’s worrying you. You met him on a ferry-boat, didn’t you? Go 
on, Cecilia, kid, and tell your—your Aunt Hetty about it.” 

But youth and melancholy must first spend the surplus of sighs 
and tears that waft and float the barque of romance to its harbor in 
the delectable isles. Presently, through the stringy tendons that 
formed the bars of the confessional, the penitent—or was it the glori- 
fied communicant of the sacred flame?—told her story without art or 
illumination. 

“It was only three days ago. I was coming back on the ferry from 
Jersey City. Old Mr. Schrum, an art dealer, told me of a rich man in 
Newark who wanted a miniature of his daughter painted. I went to 
see him and showed him some of my work. When I told him the price 
would be fifty dollars he laughed at me like a hyena. He said an en- 
larged crayon twenty times the size would cost him only eight dollars. 

“T had just enough money to buy my ferry ticket back to New York. 
I felt as if I didn’t want to live another day. I must have looked as I 
felt, for I saw him on the row of seats opposite me, looking at me as 
if he understood. He was nice-looking, but oh, above everything else, 
he looked kind. When one is tired or unhappy or hopeless, kindness 
counts more than anything else.” 

“When I got so miserable that I couldn’t fight against it any longer, 
I got up and walked slowly out the rear door of the ferry-boat 
cabin. No one was there and I slipped quickly over the rail and 
dropped into the water. Oh, friend Hetty, it was cold, cold! 
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“For just one moment I wished I was back in the old Vallambrosa, 
starving and hoping. And then I got numb, and didn't care. And then 
I felt that somebody else was in the water close by me, holding me 
up. He had followed me, and jumped in to save me. 

“Somebody threw a thing like a big, white doughnut at us, and he 
made me put my arms through the hole. Then the ferry-boat backed, 
and they pulled us on board. Oh, Hetty, I was so ashamed of my 
wickedness in trying to drown myself; and, besides, my hair had all 
tumbled down and was sopping wet, and I was such a sight. 

“And then some men in blue clothes came around; and he gave 
them his card, and I heard him tell them he had seen me drop my 
purse on the edge of the boat outside the rail, and in leaning over to 
get it I had fallen overboard. And then I remembered having read 
in the papers that people who try to kill themselves are locked up in 
cells with people who try to kill other people, and I was afraid. 

“But some ladies on the boat took me downstairs to the furnace- 
room and got me nearly dry and did up my hair. When the boat 
landed, he came and put me ina cab. He was all dripping himself, but 
laughed as if he thought it was all a joke. He begged me, but I 
wouldn't tell him my name nor where I lived, I was so ashamed.” 

“You were a fool, child,” said Hetty kindly. “Wait till I turn the 
light up a bit. I wish to Heaven we had an onion.” 

“Then he raised his hat,” went on Cecilia, “and said: “Very well. 
But IIl find you, anyhow. I’m going to claim my rights of salvage.’ 
Then he gave money to the cab-driver and told him to take me where 
I wanted to go, and walked away. What is ‘salvage,’ Hetty?” 

“The edge of a piece of goods that ain’t hemmed,” said the shop- 
girl. “You must have looked pretty well frazzled out to the little hero 
boy.” 

“It’s been three days,” moaned the miniature-painter, “and he 
hasn’t found me yet.” 

“Extend the time,” said Hetty. “This is a big town. Think of how 
many girls he might have to see soaked in water with their hair down 
before he could recognize you. The stew’s getting on fine—but oh, 
for an onion! I’d even use a piece of garlic if I had it.” 
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The beef and potatoes bubbled merrily, exhaling a mouth-watering 
savor that yet lacked something, leaving a hunger on the palate, a 
haunting, wistful desire for some lost and needful ingredient. 

“I came near drowning in that awful river,” said Cecilia, shud- 
dering. 

“It ought to have more water in it,” said Hetty; “the stew, I mean. 
I'll go get some at the sink.” 

“It smells good,” said the artist. 

“That nasty old North River?” objected Hetty. “It smells to me like 
soap factories and wet setter-dogs—oh, you mean the stew. Well, I 
wish we had an onion for it. Did he look like he had money?” 

“First, he looked kind,” said Cecilia. “I'm sure he was rich; but that 
matters so little. When he drew out his billfolder to pay the cabman 
you couldn’t help seeing hundreds and thousands of dollars in it. And 
I looked over the cab doors and saw him leave the ferry station in a 
motor-car; and the chauffeur gave him his bearskin to put on, for he 
was sopping wet. And it was only three days ago.” 

“What a fool!” said Hetty shortly. 

“Oh, the chauffeur wasn’t wet,” breathed Cecilia. ““And he drove 
the car away very nicely.” 

“I mean you,” said Hetty. “For not giving him your address.” 

“T never give my address to chauffeurs,” said Cecilia haughtily. 

“I wish we had one,” said Hetty, disconsolately. 

“What for?” 

“For the stew, of course—oh, I mean an onion.” 

Hetty took a pitcher and started to the sink at the end of the hall. 

A young man came down the stairs from above just as she was 
opposite the lower step. He was decently dressed, but pale and hag- 
gard. His eyes were dull with the stress of some’ burden of physical 
or mental woe. In his hand he bore an onion—a pink, smooth, solid, 
shining onion as large around as a ninety-eight-cent-alarm clock. 

Hetty stopped. So did the young man. There was something Joan 
of Arc-ish, Herculean, and Una-ish in the look and pose of the shop- 
lady—she had cast off the roles of Job and Little-Red-Riding-Hood. 
The young man stopped at the foot of the stairs and coughed dis- 
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tractedly. He felt marooned, held up, attacked, assailed, levied upon, 
sacked, assessed, panhandled, browbeaten, though he knew not why. 
It was the look in Hetty’s eyes that did it. In them he saw the Jolly 
Roger fly to the masthead and an able seaman with a dirk between 
his teeth scurry up the ratlines and nail it there. But as yet he did not 
know that the cargo he carried was the thing that had caused him to 
be so nearly blown out of the water without even a parley. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Hetty, as sweetly as her dilute acetic acid 
tones permitted, “but did you find that onion on the stairs? There was 
a hole in the paper bag; and I’ve just come out to look for it.” 

The young man coughed for half a minute. The interval may have 
given him the courage to defend his own property. Also, he clutched 
his pungent prize greedily, and, with a show of spirit, faced his grim 
waylayer. 

“No,” he said huskily, “I didn’t find it on the stairs. It was given to 
me by Jack Bevens, on the top floor. If you don’t believe it, ask him. 
Ill wait until you do.” 

“I know about Bevens,” said Hetty, sourly. “He writes books and 
things up there for the paper-and-rags man. We can hear the postman 
guy him all over the house when he brings them thick envelopes back. 
Say—do you live in the Vallambrosa?” 

“I do not,” said the young man. “I come to see Bevens sometimes. 
He’s my friend. I live two blocks west.” 

“What are you going to do with the onion?—begging your par- 
don,” said Hetty. 

“I’m going to eat it.” 

“Raw?” 

“Yes: as soon as I get home.” 

“Haven’t you got anything else to eat with it?” 

The young man considered briefly. 

“No,” he confessed; “there’s not another scrap of anything in my 
diggings to eat. I think old Jack is pretty hard up for grub in his shack, 
too. He hated to give up the onion, but I worried him into parting 
with it.” 

“Man,” said Hetty, fixing him with her world-sapient eyes, and 
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laying a bony but impressive finger on his sleeve, “you’ve known 
trouble, too, haven’t you?” 

“Lots,” said the onion owner, promptly. “But this onion is my own 
property, honestly come by. If you will excuse me, I must be going.” 

“Listen,” said Hetty, paling a little with anxiety. “Raw onion is 
a mighty poor diet. And so is a beef-stew without one. Now, if you’re 
Jack Bevens’ friend, I guess you're nearly right. There's a little lady— 
a friend of mine—in my room there at the end of the hall. Both of us 
are out of luck; and we had just potatoes and meat between us. 
They're stewing now. But it ain't got any soul. There's something 
lacking to it. There's certain things in life that are naturally intended 
to fit and belong together. One is pink cheesecloth and green roses, 
and one is ham and eggs, and one is Irish and trouble. And the other 
one is beef and potatoes with onions. And still another one is people 
who are up against it and other people in the same fix.” 

The young man went into a protracted paroxysm of coughing. 
With one hand he hugged his onion to his bosom. 

“No doubt; no doubt,” said he, at length. “But, as I said, I must 
be going, because—” 

Hetty clutched his sleeve firmly. 

“Don't, Little Brother. Don't eat raw onions. Chip it in toward 
the dinner and line yourself inside with the best stew you ever licked 
a spoon over. Must two ladies knock a young gentleman down and 
draw him inside for the honor of dining with ’em? No harm shall 
befall you, Little Brother. Loosen up and fall into line.” 

The young man's pale face relaxed into a grin. 

“Believe I'll go you,” he said, brightening. “If my onion is good as 
a credential, I'll accept the invitation gladly.” 

“It’s as good as that, but better as seasoning,” said Hetty. “You 
come and stand outside the door till I ask my lady friend if she has: 
any objections. And don’t run away with that letter of recommenda- 
tion before I come out.” 

Hetty went into her room and closed the door. The young man 
waited outside. 

“Cecilia, kid,” said the shop-girl, oiling the sharp saw of her voice 
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as well as she could, “there's an onion outside. With a young man at- 
tached. I’ve asked him in to dinner. You ain’t going to kick, are you?” 

“Oh, dear!” said Cecilia, sitting up and patting her artistic hair. 
She cast a mournful glance at the ferry-boat poster on the wall. 

“Nit,” said Hetty. “It ain’t him. You’re up against real life now. 
I believe you said your hero friend had money and automobiles. This 
is a poor skeezicks that’s got nothing to eat but an onion. But he’s 
easy-spoken and not a freshy. I imagine he’s been a gentleman, he’s so 
low down now. And we need the onion. Shall I bring him in? PH 
guarantee his behavior.” 

“Hetty, dear,” sighed Cecilia, “I’m so hungry. What difference does 
it make whether he’s a prince or a burglar? I don’t care. Bring him in 
if he’s got anything to eat with him.” 

` Hetty went back into the hall. The onion man was gone. Her heart 
missed a beat, and a gray look settled over her face except on her nose 
and cheek-bones. And then the tides of life flowed in again, for she 
saw him leaning out of the front window at the other end of the hall. 
She hurried there. He was shouting to someone below. The noise of 
the street overpowered the sound of her footsteps. She looked down 
over his shoulder, saw whom he was speaking to, and heard his words. 
He pulled himself in from the windowsill and saw her standing over 
him. 

Hetty’s eyes bored into him like two steel gimlets. 

“Don't lie to me,” she said, calmly. “What were you going to do 
with that onion?” 

The young man suppressed a cough and faced her resolutely. His 
manner was that of one who had been bearded sufficiently. 

“I was going to eat it,” said he, with emphatic slowness; “just as I 
told you before.” 

“And you have nothing else to eat at home?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“What kind of work do you do?” 

“I am not working at anything just now.” 

“Then why,” said Hetty, with her voice set on its sharpest edge, 
“do you lean out of windows and give orders to chauffeurs in green 
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automobiles in the street below?” 

The young man flushed, and his dull eyes began to sparkle. 

“Because, madam,” said he, in accelerando tones, “I pay the chauf- 
feur’s wages and I own the automobile—and also this onion—this | 
onion, madam.” 

He flourished the onion within an inch of Hetty’s nose. The shop 
lady did not retreat a hair’s-breadth. 

“Then why do you eat onions,” she said, with biting contempt, 

“and nothing else?” 

“I never said I did,” retorted the young man, heatedly. “I said I 
had nothing else to eat where I live. I am not a delicatessen store- 
keeper.” 

“Then why,” pursued Hetty, inflexibly, “were you going to eat a 
raw onion?” 

“My mother,” said the young man, “always made me eat one for a 
cold. Pardon my referring to a physical infirmity; but you may have 
noticed that I have a very, very severe cold. I was going to eat the 
onion and go to bed. I wonder why I am standing here and apologiz- 
ing to you for it.” 

“How did you catch this cold?” went on Hetty, suspiciously. 

The young man seemed to have arrived at some extreme height of 
feeling. There were two modes of descent open to him—a burst of 
rage or a surrender to the ridiculous. He chose wisely; and the empty 
hall echoed his hoarse laughter. 

“You're a dandy,” said he. “And I don’t blame you for being care- 
ful. I don’t mind telling you. I got wet. I was on a North River ferry 
a few days ago when a girl jumped overboard. Of course, I—” 

Hetty extended her hand, interrupting his story. 

“Give me the onion,” she said. 

The young man set his jaw a trifle harder. 

“Give me the onion,” she repeated. 

He grinned, and laid it in her hand. 

Then Hetty’s infrequent, grim, melancholy smile showed itself. 
She took the young man’s arm and pointed with her other hand to 
the door of her room. 


